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TO 



THE EPISTLES. 



In vetere Testamento novum latet, 
In novo Testamento vetus pate^'. 



§ 1. rilOO many are apt to regard Christianity as begin- chriatunity 
1 ning with the Incarnation, or, at the earUest, with J^^^^^S^- 
the parentage of John the Baptist. It more properly begins oid Testa- 
with the first verse of Grenesis, or, at the latest, with the 
promise in Gen. iii. 15. The Bible, indeed, commences with 
times before the world was, and closes when time shall be 
no longer^; Christianity starts with Man's first interest in 

^ The author of the distich, whoever he may have been, was prompted by 
an expression of Augustin, Qucsst, 73 in £xod, — Vetua Testamentum, recte 
gentientibtis, propkeHa est Novi TestamenH. Aug. contra Faust. XV. 2, — Quid 
est enim guod dicitw Testamentum Vettus, nisi occuUatio Novif et quid est citvud 
quod dicittir Novum, nisi Veteris revelatiot Aug. Civ, Dei, XVI. 26, 2, — 
Sacramenta N, Testamenti dant sahUem; sacramenta V. Testamenti promiserunt 
Salmtorem, Aug. Ps, 73. § 2. 

Strictly speaking, there are only two covenants, each with Adam; one 
prior, one subsequent, to the Fall. Bp. Van Mildert*s JSam^ton Lectures, 127 
— 130. 314 — 317. 1831. and Serm. at Lincoln^s Inn, I. 231. 1832. 

* The Apocalypse is the substitute for a succession of prophets in the 
Church ; and the fulfilment of prophecy is to us in lieu of present miracles. 
In its delivery, it announces God's purpose; in its accomplishment, it certi- 
fies God's doinff. 

Miracles are needed in the introduction of a revelation from God, to 
arrest attention and accelerate assent; and because the intrinsic excellence of 
a doctrine supplies only a presumptive possibility that it may come direct from 
heaven, . . as, on the other hand, the credibility of miracles as an agency of 
God wrought for a known purpose — which constitutes the distinction between 
miracle and prodigy — depends on the congruity between their final cause and 
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time, and its consummation is to endure throughout the ages 
of eternity. 
Thecosmo- It wiU not be improper to premise that the Mosaic cos- 
^eoa. mogony strikingly contrasts with all of later date, whether 
they be fabulous or philosophic ; just as the saying and calm 
ajpproval in Gen. i. transcend the pains and exultation of 
Plato's demiurge. Plat. Timce. 37 HSt. justly criticised in 
Aug. Civ, Dei XI. 21. And — while the word heaven (cf. Ains- 
worth upon Ps. viii. 9. 1639) embraces the entire universe, 
visible and invisible, beyond the planet on which we dwell, 
John i. 3. Col. i. 16 — we shall escape much embarrassment, 
by assuming that the inspired historian confines his details to 
our globe and its circumambient expanse^ ;...^Aa^ the original 
creation of heaven and earth (Gen. i. 1) was followed by a 
period, of unknown duration, including various progressive 
changes and terminated by a great convulsion of the earth, 
which last, as to time, might be occasioned by the wicked- 
ness of those by whom it was then tenanted ^j tfiat its outer 

the divine attributes. (Locke, Book lY. oh. i6. §§13, 14. Bp. Warburton, 
J), Z, Book IX. oh. $,) Ad hoc guippe visiMlia mvracvla corvscatU, tU corda 
audientium ad fidem invmbilium pertrahant. Greg. M. Horn. 4 in Evang, 
§ 3. Prophecy differs from other miracles in this, — ^that its effect is greatest 
upon those who ^ age) are furthest off, to whom its continuous accomplish- 
ment authentioates the reality of those introductory miracles ; the progressive 
completion of prophecy being of itself a standing miracle, which by lapse of 
time increases in solidity and splendour, according to the complexity of its 
structure and the amount of the period over which its reach extends. (This 
note is continued on p. 43.) 

' See also note x* of the ^aU after DeaJ^ in this volume. Many readers 
will remember Lord Erskine's astounding ignorance, Armata II. 189. 1818. 

* Ps. cvii. 34. Jer. xii. 4.— The Persians tell of seventy-two PrsB Adamite 
Sultans, of whom the last was Gian ben Gian; they were ousted by the 
Deevs, who afterwards apostatised. These, and the Titans who assailed 
Crono9 and were secured in Tartarta, may be the lower apostate ''angels who 
kept not their first estate." Jude 6. 1 Pet. ii. 4. Job iv. 18. xv. 15. Isai. 
xiv. 12. Ezek. xxviii. 14. — Iliad XV. 0'. 215. Hesiod Theog, 617—745. 851. 
Satan's present agents are perhaps more recent beings. See Mayer's Historia 
Diaboli, ed. 2, Tubings 1780. oct. Job i. 6. ii. i ,* a Chron. xviii. 20, signify 
(in a manner adapted to eastern comprehension) that nothing passes without 
Divine permission. With Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12, cf. 2 Kings vi. 16, 17. also with 
Job ii. 2, cf. 2 Pet. v. 8. Mat. iv. 8. John xii. 31. 

The giania of Greek mythology, who assailed Zeus and were consigned to 
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surfistce was thus reduced to a miry chaos enveloped in a 
dense moist fog (Gen. i. 2 inii. Job xxxviii. 8, 9) ;...till a 
powerM wind'^ so far dispersed the shroud as to admit a 
portion of the sun's light, making " the first day." Gren. i. 
2 ulL — 5;,,, that its force caused forthermore a separation of 
the waters, which became partly rarefied as clouds and 
vapour, Gen. i. 6 — 8;. ..and partly gathered into lakes and 
sea ; while, by the same process, the earthen particles were 
precipitated and consolidated (Ps. xxiv. 2. 2 Pet. iii. 5), till 
they began to support plants® at first nourished by a rising 
mist which condensed into dew (Gen. i. 9 — 13. ii. 5, 6),... 
and soon fostered by the seasons as regulated by the hea- 
venly luminaries which, having imparted light ever since 
their first but undated launch into existence, now again 
became visible here'^ as our atmosphere cleared more and more, 
and its increased attenuation (after the third day) transmitted 
freely heat as well as light, Gen. i. 14 — 19. cf. Job xxxviii. 
7;*.. next are formed successively fish, birds. Gen. i. 20 — 23 
(" and let the fowl fly," 20. cf. ii. 19) ;... animals, man, Gen. i. 
24 — ^31. ii. 7 — 25. Thus the evenings and the mornings are 
six natural days ; and the harmony in the series of produc- 
tion, as stated by Moses, with recent geological discoveries* 

JBreims, are the haughty antectiluyians who perished in the Flood. Gen. yi< 
▼ii. Job iv. i8. xxii. 15— -19. xxvi. 5. Ezek. xxvi. 19, »o. xxviii. 8, — (Odyss, 
VII. v. 60.) Pindar Pifth, VIII. 15. Nm» I. 100. VII. 133. Eur. Ion 206 
sqq. Seryios ad JSn. VI. 580. 

See notes m*. n'. of the St€Ue c^ftet* Death in this volume. 

' Gen. i. i. Cf. xxiii. 6. xxx. 5. Exod. ix. 28. i Sam. xiv. 15. Ps. xxxvi. 
7. Ixv. 10. Ixxx. 11. ciy. 16. 

^ Gen. i. 12 so &r solves the problem in Maorob. VII. 16. 

7 In Gen« L 16, made is not creation, but appointment ; the same verb 
occurs in Ps. civ. 19; and m^= provided, gave. — Cf. Ps. cxxxvi. 5 — 9. viii. 
6 — 8. civ. 

8 ''By piecing the two records together — ^that revealed in Scripture and 
that revealed in the rocks — records which, however widely geologists may 
mistake the one, or commentators misimderstand the other, have emanated 
from the same great Author, — we learn that in slow and solenm majesty has 
period succeeded period, each in succession ushering in a higher and yet 
higher scene of existence, — ^that fish, reptiles, mammiferous quadrupeds, have 
reigned in turn, — ^that responsible man, ' made in the image of God,' and with 
dominion over all creatures, ultimately entered into a world ripened for his 
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is the more noticeable, because the instruction of mankind 
in natural philosophy was no part of the aim of Revelation^. 
And, since all truth is ONE, any seeming discord must be 
referred solely to our own imperfect knowledge. Bp. Watson 
{Apohgiesj 151 — 156. 1820) in the canon Eecupero, supplies 
a caution against hasty inferences. The Almighty fiat could 
have produced everything at the same instant, but we must 
take the history as it is. The incompleteness of the reve- 
lation is certain from our ignorance of angelic history; more- 
over, though the earth is but a speck in the immensity of the 
Universe, what passes here may be fraught with instruction 
Origin of and interest to worlds larger than our own. The origin of 
language is a problem attended with many difficulties. We 
may be content to believe that, with whatever amount of divine 
aid in the first instance, it was ftirther developed by the exer- 
cise of man's reasoning faculties^®; and we may not improperly 
presume that the original suggestions were so framed as to 
harmonise with the subsequent deductions of human reason. 
^'^^S^ § 2- On concluding his rapid introductory summary and 
Mosaic briefly recapitulating the preparation of our present abode, 
Gen. ii. 4 — 6, the inspired historian proceeds more distinctly 
to unfold that which most nearly concerns his readers — ^the 
creation, probation, fall, and redemption of mankind. His 
commission being (1) to instruct us as to man's real position 
with respect to his Creator; (2) to establish the reality of 
Grod's superintending providence, and that "what He promised. 
He was also ahle to perform,^' Rom. iv. 21 ; and (3) to pre- 



reception ; but further, that this passing scene, in which he forms the pro- 
minent figure, is not the final one in the long series, but merely the last of the 
preliminary scenes; and that that period to which the bygone ages, incal- 
culable in amount, with all their well-proportioned gradations of being, form 
the imposing vestibule, shall have perfection for its occupant, and eternity for 
its duration." Hugh Miller's Footprints of the OrecUor, 302. 3rd edit. 1850. 
See also 306 — 310; he latterly adopted the theory that the days were of 
imknown duration. 

• The Bible adapts itself to current language, as we yet speak of the sun*s 
rising and setting; but exhibits no such absurdity as the East, a fixed point, 
in the Koran. See Bp. Horsley, quoted in § 27, note \ 

^^ The inconsistency of Abp. Magee*s No. LIII. 1842, with the history of 
Babel, is not very clear. Dugald Stewart's Works, I. 363. 1854. 



records. 
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serve a peculiar people uncontaminated by the errors and 
pollutions of heathenism, till the appearance of the promised 
Bedeemer should announce in full the attainment of eternal 
life through Him,, . the two doctrines proceeding together 
pari pcLsau from the beginning. 1 John v. 11. Heb. ix. 16. 
Eph. iii. 6. 1 Cor. xv. 21. 2 Tim. i. 10. The question has 
been raised— Was Adam, at the first, created to mortality or Adam's ori- 
to immortality? Probably, had he retained his original in-tiou.^** 
nocence, he would have been permitted to become immortal 
by tasting of the Tree of Life, and subsequently would have 
been translated to a higher existence* ; instead of which, by 
disobedience he subjected himself to death's dominion. We 
alas ! even more foolish and less pardonable, reject the am- 
brosia actually brought within our reach, and towards which 
— were we but willing — ^the Flaming Sword would marshal 
us in safety, however feeble of ourselves*. In the daily affairs The fau of 
of life it is a general acknowledgment, that a person who has ^^^ 
justly forfeited the favour of a superior, or fallen short of 
understood conditions, possesses no claim to the restoration of 
that favour, or to the recovery of such advantages as would 
have been granted to the ftdfilment of the terms proposed. 
Indulgence, also, is then least to be anticipated, where the 
bitterness of self-reproach is most intolerable \ that is, where 
the forfeiture was wilful. 

§ 3. With respect to the forbidden fruit in Paradise, 
let us remember that, in order to any trial, there must 
be a something to transgress. The slighter the provocation, 
the more merciful it is, because resistance is the easier ; and 
a larger allowance may be conceded for failure in obedience, 
in proportion as the inducement to its violation is more over- 
whelming. The heaviest objection which scoffers have ad- 
vanced against the scriptural account — contrasting the penal- 
ties with that small fault by which they were incurred, 
(Gibbon, ch. 15. note 28) — carries its own confutation ; be- 
cause it proceeds upon the very admission that it is not 

^ Aug. de Pece, Mer, et Rem, I. i. 

' There is a celebrated Discourse, by Bp. Bull, concerning the State of Man 
htfore the FaU, See also South's second sermon and Bentley's Works, III. 
126. 1838. 

It is sometimes incautiously asserted that baptism replaces us precisely in 
that state. 
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possible to imagine any test milder and more trivial than 
that actually used*. 

§ 4. The child-like innocence of the first pair admitted 
of no serious offence, as offences are now estimated; one 
single thing alone was barred in all the garden ; the rest of 
Paradise was wholly theirs; and it was not the apple*, but 
the disobedience, and the ingratitude, and the disbelief of 
God's truth, and the carelessness of His displeasure, and the 
denial of His sovereignty, which made the measure of the 
crime. The injunction of one moral duty would have en- 
dangered the obligation of the remainder, all being already 
and alike imperative. The trial of the protoplasts' love and 
confidence, and of their willingness to resist every possible 
allurement whether of concupiscence, curiosity, or ambition 
(Gen. iii. 6; 1 John ii. 16), was conducted in a manner 
than which nothing can be imagined more plain and simple, 
and which rendered perfectly impossible their ensnaring 
themselves in any casuistry". The fittest notion we can 
firame of the matter will be— not to suppose that, having 
dealt a doom of extreme rigour, God sought to mitigate the 

^ See the last four paragraphs of Bp. Watson's Charge in June 1795, 
printed with his Apologies, 1820. and Holden's Diss, on the Fall, 1813. In 
Gen. iii. 8, "walking" belongs to "voice" (cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 17), "waving in 
the wind of the day." Kennicott's Diss. 47 sgq. and edit. 1747. Waterland*s 
Script. Vindicated, 

The figure of the Tempter and his doom are explained from 2 Cor. xi. 13, 
14. Ps. xliv. 25. Micah vii. 17. Ps. Ixxii. 9; in a sermon upon Gen. iii. 15, 
by Dr Alex. Gerard (of Aberdeen), of which there is an abstract in Copland's 
Mortal Life, 41 — 46. 2nd edit. 1834. See also Appendix to Bp. Sherlock's 
Second Dissertation, 

^ Apple — ^like the Latin pomvm — is a generic term for fruit, though not 
used indiscriminately of all; we speak of the tomsAo-apples, ^-apples, &c. 
In Prov. XXV. 11, ** apples of gold" are supposed to be oranges. 

' "The observance of a positive duty was very fitly preferred to a moral; 
as it best marked out the nature of the benefit, which was of grace and not of 
cfo6«." Bp. Warburton, D. L. Book IX. ch. i (aftotrf (me third from, the end). 
The quotation of this sound remark enables me also to adduce the following 
golden words: "He disliked nothing more than an attempt to draw a dis« 
tinction between moral and legal offences. When the laws of the countiy 
had prohibited certain acts, those acts became offences, and the perpetration 
of them became immoral." Lord Brougham, in House of Lords, Friday 
6 March 1846. (For positive, see Mr Keble's note to Hooker I, 15. 2.) 
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evil of His own severity; but, — that Adam's sin, in some 
xmexplained, but natural and necessary way, drew down the 
evil on itself; and that God's unspeakable mercy had pro- 
vided a remedy more than coextensive (Rom. v. 21) with 
the sad disorder, to repair the ruin which sin, through man's 
yielding, had brought into His new creation, and restoring to 
us, according to the riches of His liberality, an inheritance 
even wealthier than that of our progenitor. 

§ 5. Philo notices that God might justly have destroyed 
at once the peccant pair, and have filled up the void by a 
fresh creation ; he should have added that this, as establish- 
ing Satan's victory, would be inconsistent with the Majesty 
of Heaven. Instead therefore of forming a new race, God 
baffles the Tempter by recovering to higher expectations, 
the very same which had succumbed. Meanwhile, the curse 
pronounced upon the ground^ went forth in mercy to the 
fallen. Little would have been the prospect of vanquishing 
in his infirmity that which had subdued him in his vigour; 
even, with so much in the earth's present state to thwart his 
wishes, and with his own hands strengthened to reject its 
spells, how strongly is he lured by it from contemplation of 
heavenly things. So that the natural evil then sown there 
helped to keep down the moral evil which, through his de- 
feasance, had laid hold upon him^. And — just as trampled 

^ Bp. Sherlock's Fourih DUcov/th strongly argues that the primal curse 
was withdrawn in Gen. viii. ii (cf. y. ig). It might refer merely to the 
derangement produced by the deluge. 

' rdf rpo4>iLS oMd* ifioUas i^ irolfiov Topaax^ [^ Beds scU,'], &a fi^ Svffl 
Kcucdis dpylq. Kol K6p<fi xP^M'^oh irXrifi/ieXwri koX iffipl^^ctat. Philo de Mtmdi 
Opific. I. 41. 

The Taheitans were looked upon " as singularly faToured by Providence, 
because their food was produced spontaneously, and they had no other busi- 
ness in life than to enjoy existence. But now that they are better known, 
it appears, indisputably, that their iniquities exceed those of any other people, 
antient or modem, civilised or savage; and that human nature never has 
been exhibited in such utter depravity as by the inhabitants of these terrestrial 
paradises 1- -When the Creator decreed that in the sweat of his face man 
must eat bread, the punishment became a blessing ; a divine ordinance neces- 
sary for the health of soul as well as body, while man continues to be the 
imperfect being that we behold him." Mr Southey, in Quart, Hev. II. 45. 
1809 1 '^^ * ^^® testimony is emphatically borne in Edvnb, Rev, LXXXIII. 
433. 1S46; also Dr Coulter's AdvenUM^ in the Pacific, 170. 1845. 
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grass struggles to lift itself again to meet the sun and breeze 
— ^very possibly all other occupants of our globe are tacitly 
longing to regain their original estate of perfectness (Gfen. i. 
31)'. 
The law of § 6. The primal denuntiation of death as the penalty of 
expected to uian's transgrcssiou, was reinforced (Rom. v. 20) by a tem- 
^Jrt^to P^^*^ introduction of the law given through Moses ; and the 
obedience, many ramifications of this later code, by increasing the. 
difficulty of entire obedience, rendered it most formidable to 
those on whom it was imposed. Nor again are we to suppose 
that the Mosaic institutions were a failure^ in not producing 
a more effectual obedience, any more than that, in the sub- 
stitution of the ram for Isaac, God's real will differed from 
that which He had expressed to Abraham, whose imcori- 
scious prophecy foretold that, in the same mountain of Mo- 
riah, God sometime would ^^ provide himself a lamb" (Gen. 
xxii. 8. John i. 29, xix. 30). One of their greatest ends — 
more universally important than that of keeping separate 
a peculiar people (Num. xxiii. 9) * — ^was to teach humility ; 
their introduction was indispensable to complete a demon- 
stration, beyond all possible denial, of man's feebleness and 
restive obstinacy; without it, God's signal mercy would 
have been less plainly manifest: and in them was woven 
ample indication to prove, in due time, that Christianity was 
no new device, invented for the nonce as a fresh expedient of 
imcertain efficacy ; but was all along the culminating point 

' Dr Townson has a good sermon upon this interpretation of Bom. viii. 
io, 11. with Ghrysostom, Jerome, Luther, Tholuck; and compare passages 
adduced in Copland's Mortal Life, 441. 2nd edit. 1834.-^ We ourselves use 
creature contemptuously, and the Jews applied it to manhmd in gefiMral, 
meaning more especially the heaiken; this is Augustin's explanation of the 
passage. Aug. Eiepos, quurundam Prop. § 53. 

Chrysostom refers "him" to Adam, but Ambrose {Epist 34) to God; in 
the latter case, "not* 'the same*^ is parenthetic, . . comparing 11. v. 11, Adam 
seems more probable in 20. Gen. iii. 1 7. y. 19 do not decide, and indeed both 
interpretations inyolye the same result. 

^ The object of the seclusion was twofold, . . to preserve the children of 
Israel from idolatry, and (by consequence) to promulgate a knowledge of the 
true God among the Gentiles. They were placed in Egypt to gather strength, 
because there the Egyptian laws would enforce their living apart. Gen. xliii. 
32. xlvi. 34. Ex. viii. 26. And, in due time, by Pharaoh's jealous oppression 
they became willing to remove from that rich land, Gen. xlvii. 6. 11. 
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to which God's good providence — ^almighty and all-wise — 
had been directed from the very first for the probation and 
happiness of man'. Compare 1 Cor. v. 18, 19. Col. i. 19. 
Eph. i. 9—11. 

§ 7. Yet, however the two earlier dispensations must be 
contemned in comparison with the ripe and fall efficacy of 
the gospel (Gal. iv. 9),. . the law, taken as a rule of duty, 
was " holy, and just, and good" (Rom. vii. 12), though pos- 
sessing no power to confer life (Gal. iii. 21)*; its insuffi- 
ciency towards securing obedience, arismg from no defect in 
itself, but from the unhappy corruption of man's nature, 
which it had no means to amend — as neither had it any com- 
mission to solve the many restless questionings which, till the 
shadows should be quite dispersed, vexed the spirit vainly 
craving some certain answer to its difficulties. 

§ 8. " Neither Jew nor heathen had any true and proper 
notion of internal holiness. As for the heathen particularly, 
their most elevated moralists esteemed the inward virtuous 
temper of the mind, in proportion only either to the influence 



' In tracing these hints, we shall better adhere to what is certain, than 
indulge fanciful speculation; there is little doubt that, in the domains of 
nature and of grace, of creation and of providence, many latent correspond- 
encies remain to be discerned, and that these unveiled will form subjects of 
joyftd contemplation in a future state. 

^ A Covenant of Works "either never existed, or only before the Fall.** 
See valuable remarks in Quart, JRev, XXX. 87 — 91. 1814. "And the Law 
was not a covenant of works, but a noble part of the administration of the 
covenant of grace --neither did God ordain it, that it should only condemn, 
and there end; but, by condemning, it might drive men on to seek salvation. 
• - It is impossible to perform the Law so exactly as to be justified &y 4t, 
— ^yet, it is not so impossible to keep the Law as to be saved m it." Lightfoot, 
YII. 183. 1823. See Abp. Magee, I. 227. 470. 1842. 

The fjEbthers carefully maintain that Grod enjoins no impossibilities. Rom. 
iii. 10 proceeds — not from man's inability to accomplish the impossible, but — 
from his indisposition to perform the possible. See Deut. xxx. 6. 2 Clfron. 
XY. 12, 2 Kings xxiii. 35. They believed that a man might, with Grod's 
grace, fulfil God's requirement. [Justin M.] Qu, ad Orifutd. 103 respom, 
Aug. de Pecc. Merit, et Remiu, II. 6 (oZ. 7). de Qnst, et Lib, Arb, 6. 7. 16 
{(d, 13. 16. 33). Vossii Hist, Pelag, V. pt, i. Antith, 6. Thus Adam pos- 
sessed the posae non peccare, but not the non posse peccare which would have 
precluded probation. 
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it had on men's outward actions, or its tendency to the ease, 
and complacence, and happiness of mankind in this life: 
and not as having any intrinsic eaccellency in itself; nor as 
it is a recovery of the divine imdge and similitude to which 
men were originally formed ; nor as universal holiness is an 
indispensable qualification for the beatific vision, or seeing of 
God.— As to the Jews,— they never imagined there was any 
punishment for evil habits or mere intentions of the mind, 
either here or hereafter. The Jewish doctors are full and 
express in this point ; and the inference they make firom that 
text in Ps. Ixvi. : If I regard iniquity in my hearty the 
Lord will not hear me, is this — ^that God does not in the 
least regard the wickedness of our thoughts. Nay, their 
celebrated Kimchi says, upon this text — Although I should 
design iniquity in my hearty and were just ready to execute it^ 
yet God wHl not hear it ; for Ood never esteems an evil Design 
for the Deed.^'' Bishop Browne's Procedure of the Under^ 
standing, 336—338. 1729. 

§ 9. Nevertheless, we must not forget that the Mosaic 
law was moral no less than ceremonial. It enjoined inward 
holiness and practical piety (Deut. vi. 5 — 7. x. 16. Lev. xix. 
2. Deut. XXX.*). The ceremonial rites themselves* — in- 
cessantly prompting a sense of demerit, the necessity of 
lustration and of atonement — ^would by degrees suggest to 
thoughtful hearts the need of something more to clear soul 
and conscience. The efficacy of national repentance had been 
declared, Deut. xxx. 1 — 6 (Neh. i. 8, 9). And these weighty 

^ There seems no sufficient reason for Bp. Bull's dissociating Moses' rein- 
forcement in Moab (Deut. xxix. xxx. 6) from the covenant at Sinai. BuU's 
Harm, Apott, II. xi. Cf. Peters on Job, pt. 3. sect. 3. and edit. 1757. 

Peters (pt. 3. sect. 16) infers from Job xxviii. 20—28, the delivery of a 
moral code to Adam after his expulsion. 

9 Allix conjectures that the more burthensome portion of the Jewish cere- 
monial was imposed in consequence of the golden calf (Ex. xxxii.) ; which 
was also thought by several of the fathers (Justin Mart., Irenseus, Jerome; 
cf. Coteler. cui ConttU. Apost, L 6), though mistaken in deducing it— with 
Bp. Warburton, i>. L, Book lY. sect. 6 — ^from Ezek. xx. 25, which is explained 
by the next verse, cf. Acts vii. 42. Bomans i. 26. 2 Thess. ii. 11. 

Maimonides affirms (Moreh Nevoch. IIL 47. on precepts of the 12th class) 
that the Jewish observances were really less toilsome than the Gentile. 
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considerations, with the doctrine of a providence, of a Aitore 
state (hinted, but not used, by Moses'), and of personal re- 
pentance, were reiterated by the prophets*, who did not 
JSi&K^Y predicty but were likewise moral and doctrinal expo- 
sitors (Rom. xii. 6; JEsch. ^t^m. 19),...thus gradually pre- 
paring the transition from the legal to the Christian dispen- 
sation (see Jer. xxxi. 31. Heb. viii. 8). The true character 
and intention of the Law, is signified in the Greek* of Gal. 
iii. 24 ; it was not mndtctive, but designed by exhibiting un- 
mistakably man's wilful deflection — herein consisted its into- 
lerable burthen, Acts xv. 10 — ^to impress the need of further 
remedial assistance, and thus induce us to hail the advent 
of Him who came, "not— to condemn the world, but that 
the world through Him might be saved." John iii, 17. Aug. 
de 8p. et Lit, 19 al. 34. — Though in some points of duty 
the written law went beyond the light of nature (Romans ii. 
18. vii. 7), and was in turn improved by our Lord's precepts 
(Mat. V. 17), and his restoring its true interpretation... L 
great body of the moral code has been, from the first, un- 
changed. Hence the abrogation' of the Mosaic scheme by 

' See between notes h — q of the State after Dea£k in this volume. 

^ Ps. li. Isai. i. ii, 12. Micah yi. 6^ 7. Isai. liii. Ivii. 15, 16. Ezek. 

^ The meaning may be conveyed thus : " So that the Law took charge of 
us like as of children, to hring im unto Christ." A passage of Plato, Ltgg, 
Vn. 808 D. is curiously applicable. The original pedagogue — cuttos ineorrwp- 
iitiimtu, Hor. Serm, I. vi. 81 — was not an instructor, but a care-taker, to 
prevent truanting and getting into mischief. 

* Though it be impossible for us to explain fully the true purport of the 
Levitical ordinances (see Mr Penrose's third Bampton Lecture, and the 
Christian lUmembrancer for Oct. t86o), we shall more accurately pronounce 
them superseded than "abrogated,". . as dawn, by the sunrise which it foretells, 
and in virtue of which it has its beiug; but the substantive '' supersession" is 
not naturalised in English. Our Lord has told us, that He came not to 
destroy, but to fulJU (Mat. v. 17. see six sermons in Bp. Browne's first 
volume, 1 749) ; and the blossom is not destroyed, but completed and perfected^ 
by the fruit. 

Lex camaliter et secundum literam spectaia nee spirituaUm justitiam exegit, 
nee vitam cetemam promisU (Rom. x. 5 ; from Onkelos and pseudo- Jonathan it 
appears, that the kUer Jews extended Lev. xviii. 5 to everlasting happiness) ; 
spiriiualiter verd considerata erat ipsissimwm evangelium. Bp. Bull ffarm, 
Apost, II. X. 8. So Aug. Serm. 45. § i a^. i. 
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no means impairs the binding force of those duties which, 
though it enjoined, it did not create''^ — ^but releases us, as it 
were, from leading-strings ; and instead of constantly looking 
for fixed rules^ we are to guide ourselves by prindpleaj as 
emergency may require,. . not by the letter, but by the spirit, 
not by constraint, but in loyal and prompt love. On Marc, 
i. 22. Transferring the expression of Boethius : 

Qnm legem det amcmtibusf 
MoQur lex amor est sibi, 

Boeth. Coiuol, III. xnetr. xii. 

thaahfld § 10. The law of nature did nojt make sin, though it 

nudiawof discloscd its might (1 Cor. xv. 56) ; and itself does litle more 
natural obu- ^\^q^ direct to duty. The law of Moses was more peremp- 
tory, for it insists upon obedience (Ezek. xviii. 4. 20. Gal. iii. 
10) ; instead of a monitor, it assumed the more terrible guise 
of an accuser ; it held out the ceaseless consciousness of con- 
demnation; it displayed more fearftdly the rooted evil of 
our hearts as well as of our ways, and our perverseness in 
straying from the path laid down. Since, then, under nei- 
ther had men rendered unto God due glory by suitable 
obedience (Bom. iii. 23), well might the saddened Psalmist 
breathe his lamentation—" ITiere is none that doeth good, no, 
not oneJ'^ Ps. xiv. 3 ; also xciv. 20. Bom. v. 8 — 10. Eph. ii. 
1_3. Gal. iii. 22. Bom. iii. 22—25. 
Evil not § 11. Now, to use Hooker's words, " the light of nature 

Mdrepu- ^3 never able to find any way of obtaining the reward of bliss, 
diated.bttt t^t by performing exactly the duties and works of righte- 
ousness*;" — and, in Dr Barrow's: St Paul, writing to the 
Bomans, doth "imply (that which, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, where he prosecuteth the same argument, is more 
expressly delivered) that no precedent dispensation had ex- 
hibited any manifest overture or promise of pardon. For the 
light of nature doth only direct unto duty, condemning every 
man, in his own judgment and conscience, who trangresseth 
it (Bom. i. 20 — ii. 15. Heb. ix. 9) ; but as to pardon, in 

' See this note on p. 44. 

^ EccL Pol, I. zi. 5. — See also I. xi. 3, 4. for man's aspirations after a 
higher degree of happiness. 
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case of transgression, it is blind and silent. Ayd the law 
of Moses rigorously exacteth punctual obedience, denouncing 
in express terms a condemnation and curse to the transgres- 
sors thereof in any part. (Gral. iii. 10. 12), From whence he 
collecteth, that no man can be Justified by the works of the law 
(whether natural or Mosaical, or [in other words] that no 
precedent dispensation can justify any man)^ and that a man 
is Justijied by faith, or hath absolute need of such a justi- 
fication as that which the Grospel declareth and tendereth." 
Barrow's Serm. on Justif by Faith, sect. V. § 2". 

§ 12. Unable to bestow justification the indispensable 
preliminary for attaining life, the Law could still less (Gal. 
iii. 21) employ the latter as a sanction, and therefore it did 
not promise what it could not confer. Davisoit on Proph. 
124 — 130. 1845; while its dvil and ceremonial atonements 
supplied to sense a palpable intelligence of the aboriginal 
purpose of Sacrifice (Heb. viii. 6, 7. Acts xiii. 38, 39) as a 
present admission of the consequences entailed by sin. 1 John 
iv. 9, 10. V. 11. Why it is, that, "without shedding of 
blood there is no remission" (Heb. ix. 22. 1 John i. 7), 
remains at present beyond human understanding: it has 
some mysterious connexion with the life (Lev. xvii. 11. 14). 
The " blood of bulls and goats " (Heb. x. 4) had no value 
in itself; and the ofiering of it was a perpetual record of 
Grod's displeasure at sin — a standing acknowledgment of 
man's helpless inability to firee himself firom guilt. (Ps. 
xlix. 1)\ 

' HiB Bermon on the ImperfecUon of the Jewish Religum is followed by that 
—not unworthy of its noble theme — on the Excellency of the Christian Rdi- 
gum; and in Dr Randolph's View of otw'Saviov/r's Ministi-y, II. 259. 1784. 
is a discourse vindicating the Excellency of the Jewish Law, Bp. Conybeare 
has one, The NeedfvJmess of a ReveUUion shown from, the Imperfection of the 
Law of Natwre, considered as a Ride of Duty; see also Archdn. Tottie's eighth 
sermon, 1775. 

Three (on the Jewish Law) of Bp. Van Mildert's excellent sermons at 
Lincoln's Inn should be read. 

^ See subnote to Luc. xviii. 14. 

In Heb. ix. 16 the Apostle is not speaking of all covenants^ but of such as 
was mentioned in viii. t. e. an atonement-covenant, ix. 7. 

Such was signified of old in the acceptance of Abel's sacrifice (Gen. iv. 
4. 7, "a Bin-ojfering coucheth"); and, under the Law, was effected by the 
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17 the inter- § 13. J^rom this miserable sense of weaij straggle the 
Srtoigimce. G^ospel Is our blessed deliverance, giving us the aid of Gtod's 
good Spirit — ^whereby grows up in ns a refpagnavijcy to sin 
(1 John iii. 9. v. 18), the want of which constituted the 
weakness of the Law (Rom. viii. 3. 6. Gal, v, 17) — and 
assuring us that, for thankful and willing children of the 
Promise, the demands of perfect justice have for ever been 
satisfied in full. 

§ 14. Would we know accurately how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth, let us compare Eve's frailty with the 
sacrifice on Calvary. Well it were, if men's eyes frequently, 
fixedly, and with deep attention, looked upon this, which 
would be insuflferably awfcil in its grandeur, were it not at 
the same time unspeakable in its consolation. At the 
moment of darkest gloom in the world's history*, beamed 
forth the lustrous radiance of light unquenchable, placing 
life and immortality ftdly before all; when the gates of 
heaven were flung wide, and above them was inscribed, in 
glad characters of everlasting joy— 



blood of animals, 13. lo: but was necessarily imperfecti because the offerings, 
haying no efficacy of their own, were continually to be repeated. 

The virtue of such a coyenant— as distinct from the granter's original 
consent, Acts iii. 25. Gal. iii. 17 — depends on the prescribed sacrificial blood; 
till the sacrifice has been offered, the atonement promised in the covenant is 
suspended or inoperative (like a patent waiting the Great Seal) ; the r<xt{ficating 
blood is indispensable to its validity, 16, 17. 27. By this essential connexion, 
St Paul is led to use Siadcfi. of the constituent-victim (= ** the interposing- 
sacrifice,** <<the interposer"); and in masc, sing, as thinking of Christ, the One 
Great Sacrifice: this, carrying on the sense from ''blood" 12. and "offered" 
14, seems less awkward than abruptly introducing "testament" in 16, i7.r 
from the "death" and " inheritance" of 15,. . with a further confusion in 18, 
since 15, 18, 20 are certainly "covenant;" and the subst. to be supplied with 
iwl p€KpoTs in 17, is offerings or sacrificud sureties (not men), 

Messiah was promised as the mediator, and ral\ficator, of a better covenant 
of the same kind, viii. 6—13. ix. 14, 15. 26, 27. which accordingly was to be 
sealed in His blood, 15. whereby it is made effectual. 

(In ix. I render "tte sanctuary a worldly on>e,** or **one appurtenant to 
this world;" cf. 23, 24. viii. 5. Jos. and Philo apud Wetst.) 

1 The only extant sermon of Dr Robertson, the historian. The Situation of 
ifu World at the Time of Chrises Ajppearance (1755), is reprinted in Gadell's 
edition of his works, in a single octavo volume, 1831. 
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GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST: 

ON EARTH, PEACE: 

GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN. 

Well were it, also, if men carried ever before their eyes, the 
advantages and the engagements of their baptism, so as — 
with that gracious aid, ever preventing us that we may^ and 
working with us while we do, accept its furtherance — to be 
dead indeed ^^ unto sin^ and living unto righteousness^ T 

§ 15. Any wonder that the Jewish people should be The pro- 
selected, and its history occupy so disproportionate a space God's seve- 
in the Old Testament, disappears at once, if only we bear in "idispena*- 

*^, , •' , tions: the 

mind — ^what is indeed essential to a just apprehension of the Mosaic, 
plan of redemption, which should always be viewed in its 
totality — that the Mosaic institutions were but means to an 
end; that, in themselves, they, and the people on whom they 
were imposed, are wholly subsidiary (Bom. v. 20) ; that the 
promise of Chanaan, in which lies the foimdation of their 
polity, was only incidental, and as evidence that the far 
mightier promise of rejoicing to Abraham should not fail ; 
and that, if the miraculous element of their history be 
removed, the residuum is next to nothing. See Dean Graves, 
On Pentateuch^ part I. Lect. 5. 1840. The Jewish scheme as 
evidential and explanatory, and for our establishment in the 
faith, is of indisputable Christian interest; but our independ- 
ence of it is obvious on recollecting that we are made heirs 

' Thanksg^viDg in the Office for lufant Baptism. — ** Were it required to 
produce from the Scriptures that passage which exhibits in fewest words the 
fiiUest accoimt of the nature and design of Christianity, l^t. ii. ii — 14 is 
perhaps the passage that should be fixed on for the purpose." Bp. Home. 
Selden dwelt upon the same text. 

Augustin's celebrated catena is as follows : Per legem cognUio peccati, per 
Jidem impdraUo gratice contra peecatum, per gratiam aanatio animas d vUio 
peecaU, per animoB 9anitatem libertaa arbUrii, per liberum arbUrium justUicB 
dikctio, per justitice dUectionem legU opercUio, Ac per hoc, eictU lex non evacu- 
atwr aed stcUuitur per Jidem, quia Jidee impetral graiUam gud lex impleaivr: Ua 
liberum arbitrvum non evacuaJtwr per gratiam aed ataiuitvr, quia gratia aanat 
voliuUatem, qud justUia libera diligatur. Aug. de Sp, et Lit. 30 (al. 52), where 
he gives the scriptural passages. 

Feciati noa ad Te, et inquietvm eat cor noatrwm, (like the compass-needle) donee 
reguieaealt in Te, Aug. Conf, I. i. 
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of Ahrdham pot through Moses but through Jesus Christ, 
" the First-horn among many brethren,^^ Gal. iii. 29. Bom. 
viii. 29. 

§ 16. While the lesson of the Deluge was unimpaired, 
Judaism was superfluous. In the rise of subsequent barba- 
rism, it might have been lost. (See note* to § 6.) But when, 
at length, men were multiplied and divided into separate 
communities, powerful, intelligent, and jealous, the singular 
circumstances of the Jews could not fail to attract attention 
to the existence, and might, and moral government, of Jehovah. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 22, 23\ In their infancy they neighboured 
upon the Egyptians, the wisest, the Chanaanites, the most 
warlike, the Phoenicians, the most commercial, nations of 
remote antiquity; and afterwards upon the four great empires 
of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Bome, which successively 
predominated in the civilised world; the Jewish system 
being never intended for the benefit of Jews alone, but 
through them, and by means of the people situate in their 
vicinity, or affected by their fortunes, for the benefit of all 
mankind^. Their own insignificance and refiractory charac- 
ter (Deut. vii. — ^ix.) more palpably demonstrate that they 

^ Sennacherib knew himself to be Grod*s agents though he mistook the 
cause of the visitation, i Kings Kyiii 23. 45. Isai. xxxvL to. cf. Jer. zL 

«» 3- 

We may suppose that to draw attention to the piety and fortunes of his 

house was one purpose of Abraham's migrations. 

' Dean Grayes, pt. III. Lect. 5 ; Leland's AdvarU, and Necess, pt. I. ch. 19. 

The Jews, from Ezek. y, 5. zzxTiiL I3 marg,, account Judaea the centre 
of the earth's surface (as it nearly is of the old world) ; and the valley of 
Jehoshaphat the middle of Judsea, cf. Jos. War, III. 3. 5. Williams' ffoly 
CH/y, II. 3 18. 1849. Quart, Beo, XV. 343. 18 r6. [Tertullian] Carm, adv. 
Marc, II. 198, makes Golgotha, from Ps. Ixziv. 12, Xen. de Vectig. I. 6, 
claims it for Athens. The Greeks related that two eagles, sent forth by 
Jupiter, one east and the other west, met at Delphi (Strabo IX. 420. Stat. 
Th^, I. 118. Chiudian. Cons. MaU, Theod, Prol. 11— 16); a white stone 
marked the spot. Pans. X. 16. a. That England is now central as to the 
habitable world, should impress a deep sense of her increased responsibilities 
in ''teaching nations how to live." Milton's Doctr, of Divorce, Very early, 
the ill lives of its professors were the heaviest impediment to the spread of 
Christianity. Chrysost. Horn, in Joan. 72 (oZ. 71) extr, Euseb. VIII. i. § 5 seg. 
lamentably instanced in more recent times, e, gr, among the aborigines of 
America and in our Indian possessions. 
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wrought not for their own aggrandisement, but were in- 
struments of God's purpose. After their settlement in 
Chanaan, they were not aggressive, nor (till a very late and 
brief period) did they trouble themselves with conversion. — 
To the inquiry why, if Christianity were all that it professes, and the 
it had not been displayed sooner, Origen replies, that two 
things were previously necessary, . . ttme^ in order to give 
space for prophecy and the course of God's providential 
preordination, so as to establish and authenticate its arrival; 
and the adJustTnent of its coming to a season of peace and 
universal sovereignty, so as to secure its rapid and general 
diffusions. If at once imparted to every age and country, 
the absence of contrast would have disabled all from duly 
appretiating its intrinsic excellence. And had Egypt, or Greece, 
or Rome, been selected as the centre of origination, success 
might have been attributed either to the wisdom, or to the 
genius, or to the policy, of man. But — ^while those who would 
fain oppose or hinder, lend, in their own despite, unwitting 
aid — no instrument, however unpromising, is inadequate in the 
hand of Him, who (1 Cor. ii. 27) chooseth with the weak and 
foolish things of this world, to confound the mighty and the 
wise. Cf. Davison on Prophecy^ 383 — 387. 1845. 

§ 17. The Incarnation draws along with it two momen- 
tous doctrines, the Atonement and Justification by faith : so 
far as we can telP, without the first, the second might not 
have existed; and without the second, the third would not 

• Origen contra Ceis. IV. 7. VI. 78. II. 30. Arnob. II. 63. Morcion asked, 
" Si sua (John i. 1 1), cur tarn sera petit ?" [Tertull.] Carm, adv. Ma/rc, V. 34. and 
Porphyry advanced the same objection. Hieron. £p. ad Ctenphon. 133. (43 
Ben.) Aug. Ep. 102. § 8. 

Why Christ should not sooner have appeared, see Bishop Browne's Ser- 
mons, I. 210 sqq. 1749. At p. 323 of Bishop Cleaver's Sermons (Oxf. 1808) 
is a good one, The time of owr Saviour^ a coming conMered, a>8 to ita fitness and 
propriety f by his father, in 1743. In Vol. II. of Dr Parr's works, 1828, is 
one upon Gal. iv. 4, obviating the objections of late appearance, partial propa- 
gation, and imperfect efficacy; consult also Dr Marshall's Serm. I. 103. 1731-^ 
1 750. Bp. Van Mildert's Boyle Led, II. 44 3 — 44 7. 1 839. — See on Matt. xx. 28. 

^ See Abp. Magee, I. 123. 1842. The text, **not imputing their trespasses 
unto them," 2 Cor. v. 19, proves the need that God should be reconciled with 
man (and not, on the contrary, merely man with God, as some have con- 
tended) ; but To smoothe the Faiher*8 frovming face is nothing short of blasphemy. 
See Nos. XX. XXI. and IV. of Abp. Magee. 

2 
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have availed. We cannot say that no other course was open; 

but the awfiil character of the means adopted implies that 

nothing less could have suflSced. 

^^^^^^^ § 18. The grand points, therefore, which the apostles 

forth by the wcrc Commissioned to proclaim, were these following : — that 

Apostles. (Jod's great purpose, formed before time began, was now 

come to its accomplishment; that (ever after the loss of Eden) 

faith in Christ was the sole means of man's salvation ; that 

this — as beseemed his privilege — pertained to the Jew first, 

but would embrace the Gentiles also, . . as spiritual heirs of 

faithful Abraham, to whom of old the promise had been 

confirmed. 

The meaning in Gal. iii. 20 is this: The Jews plead, 
as conferring an indefeasible and exclusive title, lineal de- 
scent firom Abraham and having their Law through Moses: 
. . the very word mediator (jLea-hq^;) presupposes two other 
parties concerned; now " God is ONE," and is true (Ps. cxi. 5. 
James i. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 13), and is one of the parties^ . . there- 
fore let us see His antecedent obligations : 

He made to (Eve and) Abraham^ promises direct and 
absolute, affecting the whole race. The Jews, in the present 
instance, are the other party ^ and they are only a portion of 
that whole : therefore the Jewish dispensation (which .came in 
later and for a special and temporary purpose) is subordinate 
to those prior promises, otherwise the promises would be 
utterly defeated, owing to the Law's defect of supernatural 
aid. Similarly, Eom. iii. 30. viii. 15. Gal. iv. 6, the Apostle 
says that Jews and Gentiles look up to ONE common Parent, 
severally invoking Him as "Abba," "Father." 
The early ft 19^ When oucc launched forth upon the waters, the 

Christian /^ T . 

church trou- Christian ark was tossed and rudely buffeted by many waves ^. 

5^^^ The Jew — ^bigoted, haughty, and long in expectation (from 

such texts as Gen. xii. 2, 3. xvii. 7 — 11. Ps. ii. 8) to see 

^ Abraham's promise distinctly referred to Christ, as the Second Head of 
Mankind. Gal. iii. i6. — Gen. zxii. x8 repeats xii. 3; and ''seed" is a single 
person in iv. 25. See below on p. 51. 

Hermann, Opusc. V. 129. 1834, had been told of 304 interpretations of 
Gal. iii. 20, and the tale has lengthened since. 

^ Inter hos scopulos et aimia, inter hcec vada etfreta - • velificciia SpirUu Dei 
fidu navigat, Tertull. Idol, 24. cf. Pet. Chrysol. Serm, 20, 21. 
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literally One ride forth on his behalf, "conquering and to 
conquer" — despised the little flock gathered round the Nasa- 
rene, whose life was meek and lowly, and who, without a 
finger raised in self-defence, had died the accursed death of a 
vile slave. He dreamed not that, in reality, Judaism was 
but the integument to be consigned to obscurity when the 
exulting butterfly has sprung into the sunshine and fanned 
its wings with the fresh air of heaven ; or, as the acorn-shell, 
which opens and falls asunder in the dust, when the young 
oak strikes root into the ready soil. Even those better-in- 
structed Israelites, by whom Jesus was accepted as the 
destined Messiah, clung — ^partly, indeed, with affection and 
with reverence, but partly too, from a timid or a superstitious 
blindness, — to the former rites of their religion; and thus, byJudaizew; 
many of them persisted in entertaining a belief that the Gen- 
tiles must bend their necks beneath the hard yoke of the 
Mosaic bondage if they would set foot within the fold of the 
Eedeemer. Baffled and discomfited in this cherished feeling^, 
by the energetic declaration that it made Christ of none effect 
(Gal. ii. 21. v. 4), the more evil-disposed applied themselves 
to undermine the influence of their opponents by dissemina- 
tion of a falsehood ; namely, that the preaching of faith and 
of adoption rendered all obedience null;* and in this — so com- 
fortable and convenient for the voluptuary and the unprinci- 
pled — they were presently reinforced by a motley swarm from 
the many sects of (so called) Philosophy^, who taught that a 

' There were two principal divisions : the Nasarenes, who deemed the Law 
obligatory upon Jewish, but not upon Gentile, Christians ; and the Ebionites, 
who (besides other tenets inconsistent with Christian doctrine) made its rigid 
observance imperative upon all, . . whereas more intelligent Christians per- 
ceived all to be wholly and alike absolved from it as a dispensation, without 
inducing a necessity that Jewish converts should renounce every practice to 
which they had been habituated heretofore. 

For the gradual extinction of the Judaizers, see Wilson's Illustration, by 
Bp. Turton (with an additional leaf), chap. XI. § ii. 1838. 

' Philosophy, in its better sense, was God's gift to the heathen, as their 
"schoolmaster" (see note ** to § 9). Clem. Alex. Strom, I. 5. p. 331; VI. 
cap. 5. p. 761 ; cap. 8. pp. 773, 774. Cf. Bishop Kaye's Clem. Alex, 117. 19a. 
436. 1835. ^^^ ^^ TertuUian, 163. 326. 1845. Dean Graves on Pentaieuch, 
pt. 3. Lect. 5 end. 

In parts of England at this day — I speak from knowledge — shaving oneself 

2—2 
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andbyGnos- loftier and more enlightened hnowledge^ which they boasted to 
have attained, might look down upon ordinances and com- 
mandments intended merely for the vulgar multitude; that 
the spirit should scorn the possibility of contamination by the 
flesh, in which for the time it is incased, and would even 
assert its high prerogative the more illustriously the more the 
latter was let loose to its own lusts^. 



on Sunday is considered to hreak Ihe SahhaJth (cf. Dr Bounds a.d. (1595) 

1606, in Collier's Ecch Hia, II. 643, 644. Strype's WhUgifl, IV. ch. 25. 

p. 530; with a story vouched by Rogers on the 39 Articles, Pre/. § 22. 1607 ; 

and Beza's complaint that the Bomanists judaised Sunday, Sexin. 8 upon Cant. 

iii. apvd James' Sermons, 216. 1830); and it is lurking /uc^tc prejudice which 

makes Sunday a day of austerity and gloom, forgetting how joy and cheerful- 

ness (Tertull. Apol, 16, ad Nat. I. 13) should characterise those quickened by 

the wholesome beams of the great Sun of Kighteousness (Hieron. ad Ps, 

oxviii. 24). Again, while many temperance-followers unconsciously Jteatkenise 

themselves, oblivious of being already pledged to Christ, the teatotallers — 

whose name is said to have originated in a stammer — bring back Manichcean 

error, in rejecting the good gifts of Jehovah's bounty; and we have lived 

to witness in Mormonism, a portentous repullulation of the worst gnostic 

fantasies. 

Ther n' is no newe guise, that it n'as olde. 

Chaucer's Knighte^s Tale, 2127. 

It must be remembered that the Jewish Sabbath itself was in reality a 
feast (Judith viii. 6. Plutarch Symp, IV. 6. 2. Bentley's Works III. 426. 
iS3S)> fo^ which reason Marcion fasted on that day. Epiphan. Hcer. 42. 
p. 304. See note "^ to%% printed on p. 44. 

^ Some of them said, ''that though they are sinners, yet if they know Ood, 
the Lord will not impute to them sin." — Justin M. Dial. 151; note 62 to 
Burton's Bampton Lectv/res, 

The fault charged upon Hammond, that he meets so often with the 
Gnostics (South, II. 57. 1823), attaches also to the late Prof. Burton. The 
opposite extreme is in Tittmann, De Vestigiis Cfnosticorum in N. T, Frustra 
Qucesiiis, Lips. 1773. dtiod. whose positions are summed up in pp. 5 & 74 
(near the end of his First Part). In Olshausen's opinion {Opusc. Theol. 67. 
1834)1 the following are the principal passages which glance at Gnosticism — 
Col. ii. 8. 16 — 23; I Tim. iv. i — 11. vi. 3—7. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 14 — 18. iiL i — 9; 
I John ii. 18—22. iv. i — 3. Jude 8 — 19. Rev. ii. 13 — 16. 

Fanatical sectaries in our own country have declared the Bible to contain 
only " beggarly rudiments." Grey's Remarks on Neal^ IV. 61. Collier's EccL 
Hist. II. 86 r, 862. Leslie's Snake, § 7. And Mr Bowles, in his Life of Ken, 
I. 76, cites a sermon by John Dickson circa 1641, saying that the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed and Commandments "are but old rotten wheelbarrows to carry 
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§ 20. The confirmation of the former truths is paramount the 
in St PauVs Epistles ; and the counteraction of the error thus 
calumniously superinduced upon his teaching, and upon that 
of others, is seen throughout^ those termed the Catholic. In 
both we read abundant evidence of the manifold and anxious 
difficulties, from false doctrine and from persecution, by which 
the followers of the Cross were tried. And all eyes saw the 
political horizon glooming or curtained with black clouds. 

§ 21. It would seem (Theodoret, QEcum., and the same cathoUc 
view is taken by our authorised translators^), that the latter so caued; 

souls to hell;" with which contrast Baxter and Luther in Bv/meC% Livet by Bp. 
Jebb, 149. 1833. duod. 

1 Aug. de Fide et Opp, 14 (al. 21). St James, St Peter, and St John, 
each deal with an error based upon the assumption that privilege — whether 
real or pretended — allows the neglect of duty. 

James corrects Antinomian perversion of justifying faith. See Justif, hy 
Faith, just after note q^, in this vol. 

1 John corrects the like of regeneration and adoption, Aug. Tract. 6. in 

1 Fpist, S. Joann, § 6. Waterland, IV. 445 (=VI. 363), and Bishop 
Bethell, ch. 5. 1850; also, erroneous notions of our Lord's two natures. 
— He '' tells his hearers, not that they must be bom of God, in order 
that they may not sin ; but, that they must not sin, in order that they 
may shew themselves to have been truly bom of God. He does not 
Bay» ye must be bom of God, that his seed, the word, may remain in 
you ; but, let the word, — that which ye have heard from the beginning, 
remain in you, and ye shaU continue in the Son and in the Father. • - 
If I say, all who are baptised are made Christians, and again, a Chris- 
tian cannot allow himself in sin, no one will think these statements 
inconsistent, or be at a loss to understand, that in the one, I speak 
of a Christian in privilege, in the other, of a Christian not in privilege 
only, but in principle and in practice also ; and this is what St John 
here means by one bom of Qod, Of many propositions in this Epistle, 
th/e subject must be understood in its fullest sense, that we may feel 
their force and truth." James' Four Sermons, 20, 21, 1830. 

2 John forbids encouragement of heresy ; and 3 John, of turbulent ambi- 

tion. — See note ^ to § 21. 

1 Peter, not to become demoralised because of afiSiction (Rom. viii. 18 ; 

2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. Heb.), nor to imagine that God's favowr dispenses 
with co-operation on our part. 

2 Peter (and Jude), God's judgment on apostates, and His happy deliver- 

ance of the faithful. 
^ Jerome, de Vir, Illustr, terms 2 and 3 John, Catholic; which Ongen 
applies to i John, i Peter, and Jude ; and also {contr, Cels. I. 63) to that of 
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Epistles derived their appellation, as not addressed to indi- 
vidual communities or persons ; and in reply to this it wiU 
certainly be hypercritical to allege the two smaller Epistles of 
St John^. Some, however, have inclined to Hammond's con- 

Bamabas, the reputed work of an apostle (Acts ziv. 14)^ and addressed to aU 
Christians; Clem. Alex. /Sfow». IV. 15. p. 606, calls Acts xv. 23, tV hrurroMjif 
xaOoXudjif tQv &T0<rr6\cju dircfyrwi'.— Hug, by Fosdick, II. § 151, thinks it 
may mean the miaceUaneoua class, as distinguished from the volume confined 
to St Paul's letters. Cf. Euseb. YI. 14 init, 

(Euthalius terms his adopted headings of St Paul (of. Zaeagni, 538) 
KopdXcua KadoKiKh,, pp. 573. 591. 613. 625, when they contain subsections; 
but not otherwise, 635. 658. The precise import I do not understand; his 
own of St James (477. 487), with subsections, are not so called.) 

Cassiodorius {Inst. IHv. LU. 8) terms the catholic epistles canonical, and 
Porson (Letters, 293 — 296) has explained how the new word passed from 
indiyiduals to alL Dr Cardwell's proposed emendation in the Bef, Legum, 
1850, is not wanted. 

IreuBBUs, I. 16. m. 16. 8 (=1. 13. 2. III. 18, Qrcibe) acknowledges 
a John ; the private nature of 3 John led to its being little quoted ; Clem. 
Alex. St/rom, II. 15. p. 464, allows one or both. Origen op. Eus. YI. 25, 
mentions the third. James and 1 Peter are sufficiently vouched. 

' Dr Hey observes, that both reprove different sorts of unsteadiness ; and 
that the writer wished to appear to the devout matron and to the hospitable 
Gains, rather in the light of an elderly friend^ than of a person who had 
mUhorUy to dictate and enjoin. 

" If we consider a and 3 John, as intended to remedy ttoo evils very com- 
men among Christians, though they were written with a view to two particular 
instcmees of those evils, they might soon be perceived to be generaUy applieable, 
and so come to be universally read, in private and public, and, in time, to be 
received as the injunctions of an apostle. 

''In order to make 2 John seem natural and generally usefrd, we need only 
suppose that some of the DocetcB had attempted to instil their notions into the 
mind of a devout and respectable mistress of a family ; and that she had given 
them rather too much encouragement. In such a case, reproof was to be 
applied before the disorder had got to too great a height; it was also to be 
sweetened by pure and unaffected benevolence. Bight reproof always allows 
the real good qualities of the person reproved. 

^' In order to make 3 John seem easy and intelligible, we need only suppose 
an opulent and hospitable convert, of the name of Gains, to have been some- 
what too attentive to a preacher, or minister, called Diotrephes, who, being of 
an ambitious and turbulent disposition, wished to assume some authority of 
his own, or to abuse such as was committed to him ; and, as a means of suc- 
ceeding, depretiated St John, or, possibly, his first Epistle. The attention 
shown to this aspiring minister may be supposed to have had the particular 
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jecture (Htoi. iVef. to 2 John)^ that 1 Peter and 1 John ob- 
tained the distinctive title, as l:iieing, jfrom the first, universally 
recognised as authentic by the church ; and that, so soon as 
the genuineness of the others was established, they likewise 
came under the same denomination. 

§ 22. When gathered into a volume, precedence would their usual 
be given to St James as the Lord's brother (= cousin) and u^ent. 
first bishop of the mother-church at Jerusalem. The usual 
order in which, probably from difierence of age, St Peter 
and St John are named in the historic books, would deter- 
mine the respective position of their letters^; and that of 
St Jude, himself again the Lord's brother, would come last, 
as the smallest, and therefore most likely to be overlooked 
elsewhere, if, . . for instance, it had followed James. 

§ 23. In making a volume of St Paul's letters, the con- Present 
venience of turning to them upon occasion might produce the paui-s 
series in which they generally occur ^. Those to churches^^^^^ 

inconvenience of causing Demetrius to be neglected, a plain, modest, orderly 
preacher. (Lardner thinks he may have carried the letter.) 

" In such a case, Gains, or Gaius, was to have the praise due to his hospi- 
tality ; and beneficence was to be encouraged in general : the evil was to be 
complained of, and the offender reproved, but it needs but be briefly stated — 
it needs not be pressed or exaggerated. Indeed, the fault was properly in 
Diotrephes, not in Gaius ; but Gaius was to be cautioned against giving it any 
encouragement." Dr Hey, IV. vi. § ap. See likewise Mr Browne'^s Ordo 
Said. § 158. 1844. 

^ If we concede Clement's omission of St Jude (quoted Pcedag, III. 8. 
p. 280. Strom. III. 2. p. 516; and "Aw ccUholic,^^ Adumibr, p. 1007), this pre- 
cedence is as old as Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 8. p. 774, who enumerates ''James, 
Peter, John, Paul, and the other apostles." Euseb. H, EccL II. 23 extr, 
reckons seven catholic epistles with James at the head. 

At a later period, in the west, St Peter was set foremost ; and it is some- 
what singular, that, though sheltered by Jerome's undoubted authority, the 
author of the Prdogua in Epist. Canonicas should venture to claim credit, in 
(or after) the eighth century, for reinstating James **proprio ordini" 

In A (ue. Alex. MS.), B {i,e. Vat. MS.), and many other MSS. the cathoHc 
Epistles succeed Acts ; and in A and Euthalius, the Acts and Oath. Ep. are 
united by a common subscription. 

^ Marcion ranged his ten Epistles thus: Gal., Cor., Bom., Thess., Eph., 
CoL, Philem., PhiL (Epiphan. JTcbt. 22, p. 350); and of these Philem. was 
the only one unmutilated. Tertull. cutv. Marc, V. 21. Hieron. pj'oosm. 

A and B and (t. e. Codex Ephrem) and Tischendorf 's Codex Sinaiiicus, 
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would precede those to single persons. That to Eome would 
take place less from its bulk and importance, than as ad- 
dressed to the world's capital. Corinth, the capital of Achaia, 
was a city of no small distinction and resort, lying, as it does, 
between two seas^. The country of Galatia, in Asia Minor, 
though it possessed no one pre-eminent town, yet contained 
several churches. Ephesus (the capital of proconsular Asia) 
was very considerable, and Philippi a Roman colony; Co- 
lossge and Thessalonica being less conspicuous. Of those to 
persons, 1 and 2 Tim. either as larger, or from his more 
noted intimacy with the Apostle (that it should be owing to 
respect for his maternal descent is most unlikely), preceded 
Titus; and last comes one addressed to a private Christian, 
which was judged worthy of insertion from its beauty and 
copiousness of instruction on several interesting points', to 

and 131 (i.e, Yat. 360 of eleyenth century^ described by Birch. Pi*oleg. p. viii. 
1 80 1, edit, opt.) put Heb. before the pastoral letters, Tim., Tit. ; and from 
the continuous numbering of the sections in B, we learn that an appa- 
rently earlier MS. placed Heb. between Gral. and Eph., which — except as 
interrupting the series of those addressed to Gentile, or mixed, communities — 
would be yery suitable. It marks Rom. i. i with A. x Cor. i. i, KB. 2 Cor. 
MT. Gal. NE-Ne. Eph. i. I, o; followed by Phil., Col., Thess., the last dum- 
ber being i^r, i. e. 93 ; after this comes Heb. i. i, B, which, were it not incom- 
plete after ix. 14, would end with Be. — Birch. ProUg, p. xxi. The actual 
order in A B, became usual in Epiphanius' time (a. d. 368), who also tells us, 
that some MSS. placed Heb. after Philem. Epiphan. Hoer. 22. p. 373. 

' It might well have been selected as the capital of modem Greece ; its 
citadel, Acro-corinthus, rivalling Gibraltar as a natural stronghold. 

' All Christians are spiritually on a level, the slave is St Paul's son and 
Philemon's brother; but Christianity does not alter civil relations, for he is 
still Philemon's slave. Servants are not to be detained without master's leave, 
I3> 14. We should do good even to the meanest, and strive to reclaim the 
wicked. Bestitution is due, unless the wronged party forgive freely. We 
should forgive and be reconciled to the penitent, 19, and endeavour to recon- 
cile those at variance. A respectful request sometimes preferable to command. 
Christianity rightly understood and cordially embraced, transforms a worthless 
runaway into a pious, virtuous, amiable, and useful man. St Paul gently 
insinuates his own disinterestedness, and (r9) the propriety of shewing gratitude 
to benefiictors. — See its ptan, in the continuation of note * to § 29. And see 
a very beautiful letter by Dean Stanhope, 28 April 1722, in Nichols' Anecd. L 
220; another in Plin. EpUt. IX. 21. 24. ad Sdbinianum; also Hor. Epist. I. 9. 
ad Tih'Ner. recommending Septimius. 
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say nothing of the circumstance that it was wholly written 
in the Apostle's autograph. Hebrews usually occupied the 
rear, either as anonymous, or from its peculiarity of subject. 

§ 24. The autographs of the New Testament seem pro- The New 
videntially to have disappeared, in order to prevent super- autographs, 
stitious veneration, and the imagined but profitless pre-emi- 
nence of any one community above the rest as possessor of 
such a relic ^. 

§ 25. The subscriptions annexed to the Pauline epistles, subscrfp- 
and usually attributed to Euthalius, are of no authority; pa^'g^ 
sometimes they are demonstrably false — e. g. that to Titus ^^"^^^ 
was not written from Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12), and the Nico- 
polis in Macedonia, L e. ad Nessum (it belonged, in fact, to 
Thrace) was built by the Emperor Trajan, The subscription 
to 1 Tim. is also wrong^ 

§ 26. To the right of the folding table of St Paul's ^ow the 
"Itinerary will be found the sequence in which the apo- best grouped 
stolic epistles may be most*profitably read; the chronological '°'^*®'^'*^ 
order is there suflSciently preserved, so far as it is most ma- 
terial; and those which are bracketed should be perused 
together^. 

^ Tertullian either opposes authenticcB Uterce (Prsescr. 36. grcecum avJtJven' 
ticum, Monogam. 11.) to translations — ^he speaks of Ofigvnalia instrumenta 
Christi, de Game Christi, 2 ; and originate instrumenttm, Moysi, contr. Hermog. 
19 — or he intends genuine, unadulterated (Griesbach Opusc, Acad, II. 69. 
1824), or possessing authority. 

Bp. Eaye's TertuU, 293 — 295. 1845. Person's Letters, 277. J. Berriman's 
Moyer Lectures, 13, 14. 1741. See also Bp. Broughton's Exam, of Pakeoro- 
maica, 263. 1823, 

Prof. J. J. Blunt however finds au«^en<u;am= autograph, in Cyprian JEpist, 
III. Bened. 

t^ Nor was Phrygia provincial till the fourth century under Constantino. 
Gal. could not be written from Rome, nor Thess. from Athens. See Paley, 
Jff, P, XV. Euthalius, misconstruing i Cor. xyL 5, places i Cor. at Philippi ; 
but B {secundd manu), more properly, at Ephesus. A assigns 2 l^m. to Lao- 
diceia, but Euthalius, rightly, to Borne. 

They were gradual accretions ; e. gr, that to Bom. is in B primd manu, 
Tpbs *Tti)fjt.alovSt then comes, sectmdd m>anu, iypd4>'rj drrb KoplpBov, to which 
Euthalius adds, 8tA ^olprjs ttjs diaKdvov, and ColinaBus further, ttjs hf Kcy- 
Xfi€cus iKK\7j(rlas, 

• *^ The purport of the several catholic epistles has been mentioned in a note 
under § 20. St Paul's leading topics are summarily as follows : — 
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The Epistles § 27. Little needs be said to confute the notion that less 

^dCT^^ deference is due to the epistles than to the gospels. Our 

valued. Lord had promised a future illumination ; and the various 

writers enjoyed alike the supernatural instruction, suggestion, 

superintendence, and preservation from mistake, of Him who 

should * bring all things to their remembrance, and guide 

Heb. The introductory and temporary character of the Mosaic ordinances ; 
and the transcendent dignity of our great High Priest (i Cor. ix. 13. 
Rom. xv. 16. Eph. v. 2), and Mediator (i Tim. ii. 5), seated at the 
Father's right hand (Ps. ex. i); — ^his divinity, humanity, atonement, 
and intercession. Eph. i. 3. Kom. yiii. 34. Gal. iii. 19, 20. 

Kom. (argumentative, as not having yet seen them ;) the utter futility of 
self-righteousness, whether in Jew or Gentile ; God's salvation through 
Christ, and purpose of admitting Gentiles and rejecting Jews without 
impeachment of His promise to Abraham. Bom. i. 17. GaL iii. 11, la. 
Heb. X. 38. Its analysis is on p. 50. 

Gal. (authoritative, because his own converts were becoming the prey of 
judaizers, who treated him with Korn ;) resembles Bom. : it insists 
upon the Law's abolition, and states briefly the evidences in behalf of 
Christianity. 

I Cor. (purposely generalised, i Cor. i. 2;) denounces schism, conceit, 
irreverence, immorality, and patching with worthless devices the doc- 
trine of a crucified and risen Bedeemer. 

1 Thess. The power and goodness of the Gospel ; to be stedfast and ready 

for Christ's reappearance (i Thess. iv. 15; 2 Thess. i. 10), and not weep, 
as without hope, for the faithful departed. 

2 Thess. removes misinterpretation of i Thess. (and a forged epistle, 

2 Thess. ii. 2. iii. 17), and prophesies a great apostasy. 2 Thess. ii. 

I — 12. Cf. I Tim. iv. i — 3. Jude 17. 
Eph. (probably a circular letter;) God's predestinate purpose (linking to 

Bom. viii. 29 — ^xi.) in Christ, as our Head, whence ought to ensue both 

unison and holiness of life. 
Col. affirms the Atonement, and our completeness in Christ; also refutes an 

Essenic worship of angels, for their supposed agency in human affairs. 
PhiL exhorts continuance in unselfish love and union (see below, note to 

§ 37), and cautions against seduction by false teachers. 

Mr Paget's little work on the Letters to Churches, 185 i,-~very interesting, 
as respects the common relationship and points of contact, — altogether fails to 
prove, fi:om their doctrinal contents, the series in which he thinks them ori^- 
nally written. The PensSes of Pascal constitute a regular treatise, if read in 
the ensuing order {Foreign Quart. Rev. VI. 454. 1830): i. 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 
21. 9. 8; J>isc. sur les preuves des Livres de Moise, 10. 11. 12. 13. 3. 2. 14. igt^ 
16. 18. 20. 4. 5. 6.7. 27. 17. 28. 
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them into all the truth' requisite for edification of the church^. 
Christ coming expressly to the Jews, had to substantiate the 
fact of his Messiahship ; because, were that once admitted, all 
else might be expected to follow: St Paul, having to esta- 
blish the Gentiles' interest in the promised Seed, dwells on 
the Fall and its consequences, and on the consistency of the 
divine scheme throughout. The Book of Acts serves as a 
connecting link between the gospels and epistles, the latter 
being mainly an expansion of what is inculcated in Acts 

* Johnxiv. i6— a6. xv. a6. xvi. 12, 13. cf. Mat. x. 19, ao. Lnc. x. 16. 
xxiv. 49. and see Acts i 3 ; i Cor. ii. 9— 12. Gal. i. 11, 12. Eph. iii. i — 5. 

Mr Westcott's Oospd Harmony, 1851, exhibits a catena upon Inspiration; 
see especially Theoph, ad Autd. II. 9. Hippoh de AntkKristo 2 ; which are 
well contrasted with Athenag, 9. We can hardly doubt that, in the penmen 
and first preachers of the New Testament, an inspiration of ideas might occa- 
sionally involve an inspiration of words; those who— with more zeal than 
judgment — assert the plenary inspiration of every syllable in the Bible, forget 
that each writer retains his distinctive style (indeed, uniformity of style would 
provoke an incurable mistrust of forgery), and that instances exist where it is 
simply impossible to decide absolutely which of two readings is the original. 
Very interesting remarks will be found in the Bishop of 6t David's Letter to 
Dr R, WUliams, 38 sqq. i860. 

Wrong ideas have arisen from speaking of " inspired books'* rather than of 
inspired writers. [Bp. Kaye's] Remarks on Wisema/n, 38. 1827. Plutarch 
said wisely — oi ydp i<rri OcoO ^ yrjpvs (voice), oid^ 6 4>^Ayyos {articulate ex- 
pression), o^Sk ij \4^it (phraseology), oi/Zk rb fUrpov (versification), dXXA rijs 
ywaiK6$* iKea^os fj^Svas rds ^aKraer/as vaplarrjffi, Kot ^(Ss ^ ry ^vxS vp^^ fb 
juAXor. Plutarch de Orac, Pyth. 5. Bp. Horsley (Trcu^s, 457. 18 12) well 
muntains that if the writers were infallible as to the nature of God and His 
moral government, as to the terms and means of man's acceptance and salva- 
tion, and the facts related by them of the Bedeemer's life, . . their inspiration 
was to all intents and purposes plenary; and (in his serm, upon Eccl. xii, 7) 
that — ^while an inspired teacher may be mistaken as to subjects which he is not 
gent to teach, because inspiration is not omniscience — ^yet since the language of 
the sacred writers is more philosophically accurate than is generally imagined, 
nothing evidently repugnant to his explicit assertion should be admitted with- 
out most cogent proof. See also Bp. Van Mildert's 23rd Boyle Lecture. In 
9 TSm. iiL 16 (correctly rendered in Auth. Version; aU= every, and ^ vaffa 
might have countenanced syllabic inspiration), the sense of ypa4>^ is deter- 
mined by the lepd ypdfifiara preceding, by which iraffa is limited ; as in Marc. 
ix. 49, "every one" is limited to the words immediately before it, and gives a 
reason why the fire is never quenched, and the worm shall never cease to find 
a prey. (See further, on p. 48.) 



manner; 
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xlii. 38, 39 — the gospels supplying the fundamental facts, 
and the epistles developing the application of Christian doc- 
trine 2. 
Comparative § 28. That this for its intelligence should demand ex- 
epS^^' ertion on our part can cause no surprise. God ha^s so pur- 
writing. posely Ordered it, . . less as a trial of faith than to quicken our 
minds to a fuller and more accurate and livelier appretiation 
of His will and providence, by making us bestir ourselves to 
discover harmonious — and therefore true — solutions'; without 
such exercise, the understanding would stagnate; and, be- 
sides the difficulties naturally to be expected in subjects, both 
high and novel, . . epistolary writing (even when the whole 
correspondence lies before us) has some peculiar to itself, in 
allusions to circumstances of place and person, with which 
bystanders must be entirely or partially unacquainted; and 
when only one side comes into our hands, the obscurity is 
not likely to diminish^. 
St Paul's § 29. Milton {Animadv. on Bern. Bef. sect. 5) attests 

" the wise and well-couched order of St Paul's own words." 
His language, animated, forcible, and glowing with convic- 
tion, will not dread comparison with the leading orators of 

" Mr J. H. Newman's modem theory of development — ^in fact, a direct sur- 
render of Home's former entrenchments, as confessedly fictitious and untenable 
— is crushed in Prof. Butler's Letters, 1850, 

1 The well-known verses, Prov. xxvi. 4, 5, obtain their joint exemplification 
in the presence of mind displayed in the ensuing story : — ^A youth going over 
the Dublin Lunatic Asylum, was told by a grave-looking bystander, that if he 
could quit his party unobserved, he should see something not generally shown. 
After many galleries and flights of steps, he found himself on the leads at the 
very summit of the building ; and his maniac conductor bade him jvmp down. 
He had sufficient nerve to answer, without faltering, ' Pooh 1 any one can do 
that ; 1*11 jump up.' — ' Jump up I so you shall, and I will hold my arms out 
here to catch you.' Sir T. More escaped the same danger by throwing down 
his little dog. Seward's Anecd. I. 98. 1798. 

Lord Bacon's (JharacAers of a believing Christian in paradoxes and seem- 
ing contradictions, may be found in works by Montagu, VIE. 21 — 27. 1827 (see 
also Dr Maynwaring's letter, pp. xv — xviii. of the same vol.) ; they have 
been most absurdly suspected of infidelity. 

* Paley, ff, P. VI. i. VII. vi. &c., has interesting remarks on the simi- 
larity and dissimilarity incident to unconscious association and casual turn of 
thought. See also Mr Forster's Apostol. Auth, of Heb. 353 — 359. 1838. 
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Greece*. Conscious of the truth, and affectionateness, and 
importance of his matter, he disdains to trick it out with the 
enticements of rhetorical artifice, relying on its telling hj its 
own simplicity and weight 2. But the very fulness of the 
Apostle's thoughts sometimes produces, in the first instance, 
an embarrassment in reading, till the clue is found which 
makes aU plain. It is advisable, therefore, on beginning, to 
read the whole ^ of an epistle at a sitting, so as to ascertain 

^ A questionable fragment of Longinus (Ruknhen ad RtUil. Lup. 11. 5, ed. 
Frotscher 1831 : it was found in some Vat. MS. of the Grospels), after enume- 
rating as the flower of Grecian eloquence, Demosthenes, Lysias, .^Eschines, 
Hyperides, Isseus, Deinarchus (the Demosthenes 6 xpLdivot or dypciiKos), Iso- 
orates and Antiphon, adds, irpbs ro&rois TLavKos 6 Taptreifs, 6vTUfa koX irpwrov 
4»VM^ irpouTTdfiejfoif (in the vepl rikovs, ed. Moms, p. 277. 264, Longinus has 
oix 6\lyoi rQv hf 4>i\o<ro4>lq. Xhytav Tpoianja'ay) d^yfiaros dj^airodeLKTov, Hug 
(by Fosdick, II. § S9) considers this a very natural heathen estimate; the 
dvairSdeiKTOP being something not sustained by argument, but taken for 
granted, Karh. cvyxjibpTiciv \afApap6fievov, Sextus Emp. II. 6. §54. II. 15. § 168. 
— Longinus, XV. § ii, opposes the dirodeiKTiKdv (cf. Emesti's Lex. Technol, 
Crfosc, 1 795) to that which appeals only to the passions ; t. e. is stirring rather 
than argumentative, np Kard tpavrofflai' iKirXrjKTucip. 

A more formal logic would have repelled many whom the Apostle most 
yearned to win ; the rabbinic method being singularly different from ours, and 
very far beneath St Paul. For the skilful adaptation of his speeches to his 
audience, see Michaelis, III. L 323 — 324; for his change of metaphors to suit 
those whom he is addressing, see Parr's Works, YI. 46. 1828. How superior 
his description of fidth, Heb. xi. 3 — 5, to Philo's (de Abrahamo, II. 38), is not 
forgotten by Ijfr Forster, 511. 1838. Hug would compare with St Paul 
IsoGT. ad Demonic, el ad Nicocl. 

* ** The words which he has used appear to have presented themselves 
without having been sought; yet they are so refined and elegant, that the 
language of St Paul, though not classic Greek, may be considered as a pattern 
of epistolary writing." — Michadis, IV. 6 ; see § 35 below. Especial justness 
and propriety have been noticed in the several introductions to his letters. 

As beautiful and sublime, Macknight (on St Paul's style, Prel. Ess. III.) 
instances Eph., Acts xiv. 15 — 17. xvii. 22 — 31. xx. 18 — 35. xxiv. 10 — 21. 
zxvi. 2 — 29. Bom. vii. viii. ; 1 Cor. xv. ; 2 Cor. xi. — xiii. ; j Tim, vi. 6 — 12. 
Heb. xi. xii. i — 6. — Bom. xi. 33; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. v. 14. vi. 4 — 11. Phil, 
iii. 18. Eph. i. 19; i Tim. vi. 15. 

' Thus it is indispensable that Bom. i.i— xi. should be read at once and 
nninterruptedly ; afterwards it may be subdivided into i. — v., vi. — viii., ix. — 
xi. The notations of chapter and verse are, of course, to be wholly dis- 
regarded, — except as means of reference. An analysis is on p. 50. 
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its main drift or scope ; and afterwards, by repeated perusals, 
the bearing of particular portions may be determined, some 
of which, had the writer so judged good, might have been 
withheld, but which all tend to illustrate and invigorate what 
he is urging. And thus at length an unexpected symmetry 
unfolds itself, to instruct, and charm, and reward the reader. 
The involution of his flowing sentences, with parenthesis 
within parenthesis, and many digressions, may be likened to 
the muscles of a strong arm, overlaid one upon another, so as 
to require some skill and care to discover their several inoscu- 
lations, but each having its own ftmction, and all tending to 
the general support, so that none can be spared*. 

§ 30. He is fond oi paronomasia^^ and of the recurrence 
of what Paley terms a cant word {H. P. VI. ii.)', and often 
splices in collaterally some new thought, to which occa- 
sionally' he is led by going off at a word (H. P. VI. iii,), as 
savour, 2 Cor. ii. 14 — 17 ; epistle^ 2 Cor. iii. 1 — 3 ; veil, 2 Cor. 
iii. 12 — 18; ascended, Eph. iv. 8 — 11; light, v. 12 — 15. Mr 
Forster {Apost. Auth. ofHeb. 379—389. 1838) adds house, Heb. 
iii. 2 — 6 ; voice, speaketh, shook, Heb. iii. 18 — 29 ; chastening, 
Heb.xii. 5 — 11; subduing (see also Forster, 71 — 76) ; ICor.xv. 

^ His habitual composition may be illustrated in some measure from 
Bom. i. I — 6, retrenched to Paid, sepa/ra/ted unto ihe gos/pel of Ood, concerning 
his Son Jetm Christ ottr Lord, See also Eph. i. (This note is continued 
on p. 52.) 

1 Rom. L 29, 31. V. 19. Phil, iii «, 3; a Cor. iv. 8. v. 4. x. 3; 2 Thess. 
iii. 11; I Cor. iii. 17. vi. 2. Philem. 11, 20. See also Mr^orster^ 390 — 

395. 

Antithesis, Bom. ii. 21 — 24; 2 Cor. iv. 8 — 12. vi. 9 — 11. xi. 22 — 30. 
Climax, Bom. v. 4, 5. viii. 29, 30. x. 14, 15. Titus iii. 3, 4. 

• As riches, Bom. ix. 23. Eph. iii. 16, i. 18. Col. i. 27. — Eph. i. 7. ii. 7. 
Bom. ii. 4. xi. 33. Eph. iii. 8 (cf. Heb. xi. 26).— Col. ii. 2. 

Rich, Bom. X. 12. Eph. ii. 4; i Tim. vi. 18. (In James ii. 5, it ia 
prompted by antithesis.) 

Richly, Col. iii. 16. 

A Greek concordance will exhibit the frequency of KavxaaOai. with its 
compounds, and of vapaKoKiia, vapdKkrjffis, in 2 Cor, And compare the 
compounds ofrdffffu), i Cor. xv. 27, 28. Heb. ii. 7 — 9. 

* Macknight (Prel, Ess. III.) remarks^ that a connexion seemingly sug- 
gested by the introduction of a word or thought (Bom. iv. 24, 25. Eph. i. 
19, 20; I Thess. ii. 14), lies in reality more deeply in the relation of things 
to each other and to the principal subject. 
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27, 28. Heb. ii. 7—9 (Plat. Apol 29, HSt). And after a long 
parenthesis, the Apostle resumes or fetches up (Paley, H. P. 
VI. iii.) the thread, by a catchword suggesting a return to the 
point of his digression. Thus 2 Cor. iii. 12 is resumed in 
iv. 1. — Heb. xii. 5, faint not, in lift up the feeble knees, 12 ; 
ii. 7, a littU lower resumed in 9. — 1 Tim. i. 4 — 18. In tracing 
these connections, much assistance may be drawn from what 
Mr Forster (54. 404. 437. 445. 650) calls the key-texts, 
whether principal or subordinate, of the several epistles. The 
resumption sometimes is parcel-wise; Eph. iii. 1 in 13,.. 
2 sq^. in 14 — 21, . . and the entire thought (except "for you 
Gtentiles") in iv. 1, pointing to the improvement of their 
actual practice, which is his chief aim*. The latter verses of 
Rom. viii. render it probable that in ix. 3 we should make 
a parenthesis " (for I did wish — or was eager — myself to 
be accursed from Christ)", Acts viii. 3. ix. 1. Gal. i. 13, 14. 
Phil. iii. 4 — 6; his affectionate anxiety being heightened by 
his fally recognising the intensity of their prejudice, as 
having been himself in the same self-willed peril : compare 
his parenthetic ejaculation in the former part of Kom. vii. 25 ; 
which is a burst of thankfulness for his own deliverance. 

§ 31. Other momentary obscurities arise from various 
peculiarities — e. gr. from alleging, without any intimation 
that he speaks in an assumed character, objections such as 
might suggest themselves to his hearers' minds. To lessen, 
as much as possible his hearers' offence at his positions, he 
frequently transfers their case to his own person (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 
6). The pronoun / meaning ' sometimes himself, sometimes 
any Christian, sometimes a Jew, sometimes any man; and 
the first person plural sometimes designing himself alone, 
sometimes those who are made partners to the epistle [7], 

* We meet often in St Paul, as also in the Psalms (Bishop Horsley), with 
a common r^erence; e. gr, in the Lord's Prayer, "in earth as it is in heaven," 
belongs to each of the three preceding clauses. Bom. xv. 7. Gal. iv. 7. Heb. 
X. 39. In a Thess. ii. 9, "lying" belongs tp all three; "in righteousness," 
4 Tim. iii. 16, belongs to four; and "for Christ's sake," 2 Cor. xii. 10, 
belongs to Jive antecedents. So in i John ii. 13, "write" pertains to ii. 15 
— ilL 22, . . "have written," refers to i. 5— ii. 11. There is, however, danger 
of carrying this too far; e, gr. 2 Tim. i. 10, "through the gospel" can hardly 
belong to "abolished." 
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Bometimes with himself the other preachers of the Gospel or 
other Christians, sometimes the converted Jews, sometimes 
the converted Gentiles, sometimes others in a more or less 
extended sense.' (Locke.) He introduces likewise rapid 
changes of person, speaking of others in the first, and of 
himself in the third, 2 Cor. xii. 2, &c. Kom, vii. 21 — 25, &c. 
In Bom. vii. 14, 18 me = the carnaV; but in 22 = the moral 
part. Throughout Kom. xiv. 09 fiev ) ( 6 S^ are antagonistic, 
but they are not uniformly on the same side of opposition. 
In Kom. ii. 14, nature means as the disciples of their natural 
conscience; in Eph. ii. 3, as the creatures of their natural 
appetites. In 1 Cor. x. 33 it is as a means of winning them to 
the truth ; in Gal. i. 10 it is as an end proposed to himself. 
In Kom. xiv, 5 he addresses converted Jews who deserved 
consideration; in Gal. iv. 10, 11, converted Gentiles who had 
no such excuse. Arguments seemingly identical are pointed 
to different aims, . . Kom. xii. 4 and 5 — 7 direct to self-inspec- 
tion, while 1 Cor. xii. 12 and 28 teach how to regard others. 
In Kom. xii. 3 — 8, we have cultivation of individual gifts ; in 
1 Cor. xii. 4 — 7. 10, 11. 28, unity among diversities of gifts ; 
in Eph. iv. 4 — 7. 11, 12. 16, development of the whole Chris- 
tian body. In Gal. iu. 27, baptism is renuntiation of the 
Law ; in Kom. vi. 4 — 7, it is deadness to sin (cf. Col. ii. 12 ; 
iii. 1 — 4). Again, Eph. v. 5. Col. iii. 6^ Thus the reader's 
attention never flags. 

§32. As to the word *law' — W/A09 without the article 
(when no grammatical reason, existence^ &c., accounts for 

1 The words fiesh, caniaZ— frequently denoting the "old man" (Eph. iv, 
22. 24), the natural condition of the mind as enslaved by undue ascendancy 
of the animal propensities of our nature — are sometimes — a. ungovemed bodily 
appetites^ and the lower passions of the mind, and their indulgence, Eom. vii. 
14, 25. viii. 6, 7. GaL v. 13 — 26. vi. 8; — 6. the present state of things human, 
while we are in our earthly tabernacle, Eph. vi. 5. Philem, 16. Heb. xii. 9 ; 
— c, outward ceremonial observances, in opposition to internal piety, Heb. ix. 
10. vii. i6;--rf. a sense allied to the last, the Jewish religion. Gal. iii. 3. 
iv. 29. cf. 2 Cor. xi. 18 with Phil. iii. 3—7. But St Paul slides ahnost 
imperceptibly from one to another, as Gal. v. from d to a; and sometimes 
more senses than one should be present to the reader^s mind, . . Bom. viii. 3, 
a and d; so i Cor. iii. i — 4; 2 Cor. v. 16. x. 3 sqq. — Dr Hey. 

* Mr Paget, 136, 137. 142. 157. 1851. 
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the omission*) is law in general, or moral obedience. Bishop 
Middleton upon Kom. iii. 21 ; — ^and with the article (when no 
grammatical reason, renewed mention, &c., occasions the in- 
sertion) is Kar i^oxv^ the Mosaic law, which would be well 
spelled Law ; or may mean law in the most abstract sense. 
As a general rule, o vojuo^ indicates that which attaches to 
the immediate subject : thus of course it frequently includes 
the Mosaic Law ; but it is never restricted to the last, unless 
where the writer is especially thinking of the Jews. In 
Eom. vii. 21, it more largely denotes the operation of any 
active principle (23), as we speak of the *law of gravita- 
tion,' &c.* In Galatians it usually signifies the ceremonial 
institutes of Moses^ 

§ 33. Paulum proferam, quern quotiescunque lego, videor 
mihi non verba audire sed tonitrua^, - - Videntur quidem 

^ Kom. ii. 23, ''in having a revealed law" does, by implication, mean the 
Mosaic law; or the article may be absent by reason of the preposition; so 
€kd. iv. 21. 

Again, in the phrase i^ ipr^wv p6hov, . . if v6fJios be general, the omission 
needs no explanation; if it be particular, the omission is owing to its being 
in regimen to a governing noun which is itself anarthrous because of the 
preposition. See Bp. Middleton, I. ch. 3. sect. 3. §§ 6, 7. and ch. 6. § i. See 
also his excellent notes upon the New Testament. 

■ Mr Mills {Belief of Plaio and Aristotle in a Futwre State, 116. 1828) 
ingeniously suggests that the ancient doctrine of the power of nwmber, arose 
from an obscure intelligence of what modem science terms the law of definite 
proportions ; and that Aristot. Bhei, III. 8. 2. probably means, aU things are 
subject to some definite law. This note is continued on p. 54. 

■ Bp. Broughton (Reply to 2nd P, 8, of Supjolt. to PaUBorommca, 69 — 81.. 
1835) construes Bom. ii. 13, a law specially revealed to them; v. 13, any 
revealed law, or rule of life, — answering a supposed objection, viz. was sin in the 
world before a law was given? viii. 7 (referring to i), the law of original 
obligation, which equally forbade coveting; x. 4, shewing the Jews that, 
in seeking to be justified byNrorks of law, they opposed their own Scriptures 
Qx. 33. X. 1 1). 

^ Aristoph. Ach, 531. Cic. Fam. IX. 21. Gia Orat, 6. — Erasmus^ ad Col. 
iv. 16, explodes the forged ad Laod, (it may be seen in Fabricius), quae nihil 
hahet Pa/uli prceter vocuXas aliquot ex cceteris ejus Epistolis mendicataSf - - non 
est cvjfosvis hominis Pavlinum pectus effingere; tonal, fvilgurat, mera^ Jlammas 
loqwiwr Pavlus, At hcec prceterqudm qudd brevissima est, qudm friget, qudm 
ja/oet. 

Col. iv. 16 says (not ''to the Laodiceians," but) "from Laodiceia," and 
probably means Eph. 

3 
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verba simpUcia^ et quasi innocentis hominis et rusticam, et 
qui nee facere nee decUnare noverit insidias; sed quocunque 
respeocens juhnina sunt. Hceret in causd; capit omne quod 
tetigerit; tergum vertit ut superet; jugam simulat ut ocddat. 
Hieron. Epist. 48. § 13 {JEpist. 30 Ben.). oxrTrep yap T€txo9 
cf dSdfiavTog /carao'/cevaa-Oev, oirroD Ta<i iravraxov t^9 oi/cow 
pimi^ eKKKrfala^ ra tovtov T€L')(l^ei, ypafifiara, ical /caOdirep 
tI? dpurrev^ yewoAJnaro^ {most gallant champion) eoTrjKe 
Kal vvv fjuiao^i, aux/JutkoDri^tov irdv vcnjfia eh rfjv v7ra/cor)v rov 
XptoToO, teal Kodaip&v Xoyurfwif^ koX ttov iyfrcDfJUi iirarfo/iepov 
icard Try: yvdHTeoDs rov @eov. Chrysost. de Sacerdot, IV. 7 ; 
cf. 2 Cor. X, 5. 
described by § 34. " As for the frequent (and sometimes long) dlgres- 
bert Boyle; sions, excepted against in the Epistles of St Paul, were he 
bare a human writer, I should possibly attribute his frequent 
excursions to his ftilness upon all subjects, not his want of 
skill to prosecute any one — But, - - as rivers are said to 
run to the sea, though oftentimes the interposition of hard or 
rising grounds, or other obstacles, force them to such wind- 
ing meanders, that they seem to retreat from the ocean they 
tend to; which nevertheless, with increased streams, they 
afterwards bend again their intermitted course to, having 
watered and fertilised, by their passage, the grounds through 
which they seemed to wander; so our Apostle, though he 
direct his course to his main scope, may not only without 
declining it, but in order to it (for in some cases the wisdom 
of the proverb will inform us, that the longest way about is 
the nearest way home), seem for a while to abandon it, by 
fetching a compass to answer some obvious, or anticipate 
some tacit, objection; and afterwards more prosperously 
resume his former considerations, now strengthened by the 
defeat of the interposing scruples, having by the way happily 
illustrated and enriched those subjects, which his incidental 
excursions led him accidentally to handle. - - Methinks, St 
Paul reasons as solidly, and as acutely, as Aristotle*." 

^ Hon. Kob. Boyle's OomideraUons touching the Style of the Holy Scrip- 
twra. Works, IL 270, 271, 273. 1773. qu. 

Locke. Belsham. 

"If any one has thought St Paul ''We may doubt the validity of 

a loose writer, it is only because he his arguments and the correctness of 
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§35. "Though the style of St Paul possesses not theaadby 
turns or graces of Athenian eloquence, yet he had the 
language at his command, even for the purposes of delicate 
irony, and refined satire: but he seems to have considered 
an accurate structure of periods as undeserving his attention, 
and to have taken the expression that first occurred. - - His 
mode of arguing corresponds to the Jewish conciseness, where 



Looks. 
was a loose reader • - there is not a 
word scarcely], or ezpressioD^ that 
he makes use of^ but with rehition 
and tendency to his present main 
purpose." Upon i Cor. i. lo. also 
Bom. z. 13. 

"I think there is not anywhere 
to be found a more pertinent close 
arguer, who has his eye always on 
the mark he drives at. This men 
would find, if they would study him 
fts they ought, with more regard to 
the divine authority than to hypo^ 
theses of their own, or to opinions of 
the season. I do not say that he is 
everywhere clear in his expressions, 
to us now : but I do say he is every- 
where a coherent pertinent writer; 
and wherever, in his commentators 
and interpreters, any sense is given 
to his words, that disjoints his dis- 
course, or deviates from his argu- 
ment, and looks like a wandering 
thought, it is easy to know whose it 
is, and whoiro the impertinence is, 
his, or theirs that father it upon 
him.*' Upon Kom. viii. 1 1, also Eph. 
u. I. 

Mr Belsham's achievements in logic and other science may be learned in 
Abp. Magee, II. 60—61. (71. 158.) 81, 83. 179 — i8a. 145. 260, 361. 287 — 
989. 184a ; . . nor, except the luckless Mr Kett, is his peer in presumption 
and incompetence easy to be found. See Mr J. Davison's two brilliant pam- 
phlets on Kett's Elements of Cfener€d Knowledge^ Oxf. 1803 — 1804 ; and [Bp. 
Copleston's] Examiner Examined; or Logic Vindicated, Oxf. 1809. an illustra- 
tion in which is sharply criticised by Mr HaUam, Europ. Lit, pt. 3. ch. 3. 
9 77nofe. 

3—Z 
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his premises - - probably he knew no 
more of it than we do." Upon Bom. 
V. 12. 

" . . the apostle's reasoning, the 
defect of which need not be pointed 
out." Upon Bom. v. 13, 14. 

" . . the apostle's meaning, if he 
has any meaning at all." Upon Bo- 
mans viii. 20. also v. 21. 

"In every light in which I can 
view this argument, it appears to me 
irrelevant and inconclusive." Upon 
I Cor. vi. 2. 

''The inference perhaps is not 
perfectly logical." Upon Eph. iv. 9. 

''The apostle's argument, which, 
to say the truth, is of no great 
weight." Upon i Tim. ii. 14. 

" The design of the writer is suf- 
ficiently obvious; so likewise is the 
weakness and incondusiveness of his 
argument." Upon Heb. vii. i, &c. 
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in the cliain of reasoning many links must be supplied by 
the reader, a manner observable in the Talmud." Michaelts 
1.154. 

"There is an infinite difierence between Jewish Greek 
and plebeian Greek; the former might be expected from a 
native Jew of the highest rank or best education, but the 
epistles of St Paul must for ever rescue him from a suspicion 
of the latter. His speeches and writings display at all times 
urbanity and refinement ; and it is a remark, which naturally 
suggests itself in reading his works, that the author united a 
knowledge of the world with a cultivated genius. No cour- 
tier could have given a more finely-turned reply than St Paul 
in his answer to Agrippa (Aets xxvi. 29) ; nor was it possible 
to express in a more delicate and modest manner his design 
of imparting spiiitual gifts, than in Rom. i. 11, 12. See also 
XV. 14, 15. The warmth of his character has at times in- 
duced him to use expressions of severity, but he never men- 
tions the names of those who are the objects of his censure; 
and the satire which he has at times employed, though it 
wounded to the quick, yet never insulted the failings which 
he laboured only to correct. The peculiarity of his situation 
obliged him sometimes to speak in his own commendation ; 
yet, though an act of necessity, he seems to feel the impro- 
priety of pronouncing his own panegyric." Michaelts I. 156, 
157. 1802. 
stPani's § 36. "St Paul's letters furnish evidence (and what 

^^^l better evidence than a man's own letters can be desired ?) of 
the soundness and sobriety of his judgment. His caution in 
distinguishing between the occasional suggestions of inspira- 
tion, and the ordinary exercise of his natural understanding, 
is without example in the history of human enthusiasm. His 
morality is everywhere calm, pure, and rational ; adapted to 
the condition, the a<5tivity, and the business of social life, and 
of its various relations; free from the over-scrupulousness 
and austerities of superstition, and from — ^what was more per- 
haps to be apprehended — ^the abstractions of quietism, and the 
soarings or extravagances of fanaticism. His judgment con- 
cerning a hesitating conscience ; his opinion of the moral in- 
differency of many actions, yet of the prudence and even the 
duty of compliance, where non-compliance would produce evil 
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effects upon the minds of the persons who observed It, is as 
correct and just as the most liberal and enlightened moralist 
could form at this day. The accuracy of modem ethics [en- 
lightened as it is by the gospel] has found nothing to amend 
in these determinations^." 

§ 37. "As the excellent characters of the first believers MdAwh- 
and teachers of Christianity are in general a strong recom- seck». 
mendation of it to mankind ; so that of St Paul in particular 
shines with distinguished lustre through his whole history; 
but especially his Epistles, the faithful pictures of his soul. 
Even in this short one to the Philippians, it is surprising to 
observe how great a variety of most exalted and engaging 
virtues he shews. The authority of the Apostle is so tem- 
pered with the condescension of the fellow-Christian : the 
expressions of his tenderness for those to whom he writes are 
so endearing and instructive at the same time: his acknow- 
ledgments of their kindnesses to him, so equally full of dig- 
nity, humility, and disinterestedness : his mention of his past ' 
persecutions is so mild ; and of his present danger (for he 
wrote from a prison), so cheerful: his attention to the sup- 
porting of their courage is so aflfecting ; and his confidence, 
that both he and they should persevere and conquer, is so 
noble, and yet so modest: his deliberation whether life or 
death be eligible, is so calm ; and his preference to live, even 
in misery, for their sakes and that of the gospel, is so genu- 
inely heroic, yet fully equalled by the composed and triumph- 
ant mention, which he elsewhere makes, of his approaching 
martyrdom: his zeal for propagating religion is so ardent; 
yet attended with so deep a concern, that it be indeed true 
religion: he is so earnest to guard them, both against a su- 
perstitious reliance on outward observances and a licentious 

^ Paley's H, P. XVI. § y. ; see also his final paragraph. Lord Lyttelton's 
Ohtervaiions in a Letter to West, Hemsterhuys' OrcUio de Paulo ApottolOp 
pp. 19 sqq. of his OrcUiones, Lugd. Bat. 1784. oct. Barrow's Sermon upon 
I Cor. iv. 16, end o/§ i. See also Bp. Van Mildert's Posth. Serm. upon i Cor. 
iz. 29. 

Bp. Sherlock, and Sermon upon i Cor. i. ai, contrasts St Paul with 
Socrates; compare Yalckenaer's contrast (Hemst. Orationes, 321. 1784) of the 
Apostle's teaching with Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, . . also Dean Lyall*B 
Propcedeia Prophetica 94. 1854. 
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abuse of the doctrines of faith and grace; so solicitous to 
improve them in rational piety, and meek, beneficent virtue ; 
80 intent to fix their minds on everything worthy and amiable, 
and raise them above everything gloomy or anxious; his 
warmth in this glorious cause, is so far from being afiected or 
forced ; and every expression so evidently flows firom a heart, 
which cannot help overflowing, . . that whoever shall read but 
this one epistle with attention and fairness, under all the dis- 
advantages of a translation made word for word, and broken 
into short verses, wiU feel a strong impression on his mind, 
that the writer of it must have been an uncommonly great 
and good man ; every way deserving of the high rank which 
he claims, of a commissioned servant of God, and incapable 
of claiming it falsely. But besides being thus moved with 
the admirable spirit expressed, and the sublime precepts dif- 
fused throughout the whole ; it will still be a new subject of 
esteem and wonder, to see the force and substance of them all 
collected at last into one brief exhortation; comprehending 
in so narrow a space the entire compass of virtuous dispo- 
sitions, and right behaviour, as is done in the text ; to which 
he subjoins with conscious boldness, appealing to all which 
iJiey had learned^ and received, and heard and seen of him 
(iv. 9), that this had been his own disposition and behaviour; 
yet humbly considers himself as not having already attained 
or being already perfect, but merely as pressing towards the 
mark of the prize of the high calling of God (iii. 13, 14) ; 
and not only uses his own prayers, but begs theirs also, that, 
through the supply of the spirit of Jesus Christ, all things may 
turn to his salvation (i. 19, 20). We cannot help honouring 
such a character : but if we hope to be the better for it, we 
must also imitate it^" 

1 Archbishc^ Seeker's Senn. upon Phil. iv. 8.— Mr Tate (Prrf. Bern, to 
Foley's ff, P, ip, 115. 1840) accounts for the superior amiability of the Philip- 
pians, who seem not to have afforded a single subject for complaint, . . as 
descended from the simple and unvitiated rural population of Italy, trans- 
planted from their natiye country. Dio Cass. LI. 4, 

Gal. differs from all the rest, in haying but a syllable of commendation. 
Gal. V. 7. 10. 

[In Tate's PcUey, IV. ix. read, ''from Antioch to Seleuceia," instead of, 
Jlto Cilicia."] 
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Continuation of Note 2 to § 1. (It was annexed to § 7 in 

first edition.) 

"11 TIRACLES prove that the order of physical nature is not 
JLf JL Fate, nor a mere material constitution of things, but the 
subject of a free, omnipotent Master. Prophecy fulfilled, proves 
that neither Fate nor Man are masters of the world. These are 
the final tests of all such questions; and so the evidences of Re- 
vealed put an end to some of the main questions and difficulties 
of Natural Religion." Davison on Prophecy, 59. 1845. 

Prophecy, on its first deKvery, is often like a folded telescope 
which gradually unveils ite sweep; its "springing and germi- 
nant accomplishment" (Bacon's Ado. of Lea/rning, Book II. Hist 
Eccles,) is only completely manifest, when we arrive at the last 
reacL This "double sense" cannot be found unless as forming 
portions, more or less directly, of one connected whole; it is exhi- 
bited, fi-om Ps. xxii., in Dr Randolph's View of our SaA)wm^B 
Ministry, I. 503 — 515. 1784. See also Bp. Horsley's Sermons, I. 
262. 1829; and Bp. Lowth, in his notes to Isaiah, observes that 
the mystical sense "is very often the most literal sense of alL" See 
Davison on Prophecy, 196. 

" Our mentioning Newton's treatise on the Prophecies brings 
to my mind an anecdote of Dr Young [author of the Nigh^ 
Thoughts'], who died lately at Welwyn. Dr Cotton, who was 
intimate with him, paid him a visit about a fortnight before he 
was seized with his last illness. The old man was then in perfect 
health; the antiquity of his person, the gravity of his utterance, 
and the earnestness with which he discoursed about religion, gave 
him, in the doctor's eye, the appearance of a prophet. They had 
been delivering their sentiments upon this book of Newton, when 
Young closed the conference thus: — My friend, there are two 
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considerations upon which my faith in Christ is built as upon a 
rock : the fall of man, the redemption of man, and the resurrec- 
tion of man, the three cardinal articles of our religion, are such 
as human ingenuity cotdd never have invented; therefore they 
must be divine. The other argument is this : If the prophecies 
have been AiMlled (of which there is abundant demonstration), 
the Scripture must be the word of God; and if the Scripture is 
the word of God, Christianity must be true." — Cowper's LetterSy 
17 July 1765. ni. 250. Southe/s edit 1836 \ 

The prophetic particularity is very noticeable. Egypt^ the 
most refined, is to undergo the lowest abasement (IsaL xix. ; Jer. 
xliiiS — 13. xlvL; Ezek.xxix — ^xxxii.Zech.x.1 I.Davison 418. 470). 
Nineoeh (Nahum L 8—10. iL 8—13. iii 17—19. ZepL ii 13—15. 
Diod. IL 27. Davison 459. 464. 466) and Bahyhm (IsaL xiiL 4. 
xHv. 27. Jot. 1. 7. 24. 38. li 36. 39. 57. Serod. L 191. III. 158. 
Davison 461. 465. 467), haughty and warlike, to be waste; Tyre^ 
the most optdent, to witness bare and desolate poverty, Ezek. 
xxvL 3 — 5. 14, Davison 468; the Jewish isolation to be trans- 
jnuted from a blessing to a curse, by being combined with ubi- 
qtdtous and lasting dispersion, see Bp. Patrick upon Deut xxxviiL 
Davison 414. 417. 423. 

Seneca*s lines, Med. 375 — 379, which Lord Bacon, Essay 35, 
explains from the Atlomtisy were really meant of Britain, and are 
no more a prophecy^ or even a presage^ than Cranmer's speech in 
Henry VIII. act V. sc. 4. There is, however, a very striking jwe- 
aage in his Na^, Qucest VII. 25, . . the more impressive, when we 
reflect after how many centuries it is still going on to its accom- 
plishment) and that only the last three have done much towards 
its realisation. 




N'oTE 7 to § 9* 

It is not insignificant, that the institution of the Seventh Day, 
of Sacrifice (1 Cor. xiii. 10), and of both the Jewish Sacraments 
(Gen. xvii 14. Ex. xii. 15), — ^all to have higher counterparts in 
the Christian church — was, in all four cases, older than the Law. 

Similarly, the independent and eternal majesty of God's un- 
written moral law was maintained by His own separate promulga- 

^ On Spence's sayiDg that Cato in Cic. de Senect. 15, mentions planting as 
tiie greatest pleasure for old age^ Dr Young '' observed that he thought he 
ttld mentioD a greater : — the looking back on a life well spent.** 
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tion of tlie Decalogue, Ex. zz. 1; of. Deut iv. 13, 14. Irenseus 
IV. 16. 4(=IY. 30. Grabe): 

ov yap Tt wv y€ Ka\u€s, oAA act ttotc 
iy Tavra, kovScis oTScv cf orov ^fJMVTj. 

Soph, -iri^t;^. 456, 457. 

So also, while the ceremonial law was placed by the side of the 
Ark, the Decalogue was deposited within the Ark, And our 
Church, restoring, it may be, primitive custom {Notes on Gospels, 
Appendix C. note r. 1838 — 1840. duod.), reverently enjoins its 
solemn rehearsal in her Commimion Office, as pointing out such 
good works as God has prepared that we should walk in (Eph. ii 
10)^j and in her Art. YII. and Catechism, she does not say 
dtUies, but expressly names " the Commandments." 

As to the fourth Commandment — which, in its conjunction 
with the rest, as Dr Hey (IV. 7. § 13, partly anticipated by Bp. 
Hoper, I. 341. Camb. 1843) has well said, "seems moral in suJlh 
stance, and ceremonial in drcwmstance^* — ^the truth appears to 
stand probably thus : — In the earliest ages, the seventh day 
was set apart and hallowed, as of ujaiversal obligation (Gen. iL 3. 
Heb. iv. 3, 4. Job i. 2. 4, 5; cf. Gen. viL 10. viii. 10. 12. Ex. xvi 
18 — 30. Kennicott's Diss. 169. 1747); its religious observance 
having more and more declined, was further bound upon the 
Israelites by the personal consideration of its marking deliver- 
ance from Egypt (Deut. v. 15. see also Ex. xx. 8 — 11. xxiii 12). 
No one questions that the bow was in the clouds from the time 
that rain first came upon the earth, though not appointed for a 
token till the days of Noah, Gen. ix. 13 (cf. Ex. xxxi. 12 — 17. 
Ezek. XX. 12 — 20, to which Neh. iv. 13, 14, refers), . . or that the 

1 "By whiclie woordea [viz. Mat. xix. 16]^ Christe declared, that the lawea 
of God, bee the very waye that do[th] leade to etemall life, and not the tra- 
dicions, and lawes of men. So that this is to bee taked for a moste true 
lesson taught by Christes awne mouthe, that the woorkes of the morall com- 
maundementes of GOD, bee the very true woorkes of faythe, which leade to 
the blessed lyfe to come." 

Horn, of Good Woorkes (pt. 2, near beginning), Grafton 1547. 

"Give thy heart to thy Creator, and reverence to thy superiors: give dili- 
gence to thy calling, and charity to thy neighbour : forgive all thine enemies, 
but least of all, thyself; so shalt thou become thy greatest friend: practise to 
make God thy last thought at night when thou sleepest ; and thy first thought 
in the morning when thou awakest: so shall thy fancy be sanctified in the 
night, and thine understanding rectified in the day ; so shall thy rest be peace- 
^uU, thy labours prosperous, thy life pious, and thy death glorious." Quarles' 
Enchiridion, Cent. IV. §§57. 73. II. § 38. 1658. 
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Fifth of November was holyday prior to King William's landing. 
Philo (de Vit. Mosis, III. 175), and Tertullian's Jewish Contempo- 
raries (Tertull. adv. Jud, 4), dated it from the Creation; later 
rabbis, to magnify their coimtry by having it altogether peculiar 
to Jewry, allege Ex. xv. 25, where see Bp. Patrick; see also JosL 
xxiv. 25*. Mode's theory (upon Ezek. xx. 20) that Moses shifted 
the original day to that of the Exode, scarcely admits of proof; 
but Mr Browne's most valuable Ordo Sceclorurriy § 255. 1844, con- 
curs with Mode that the manna first fell on the next day (i. e. on 
the 16th of the 2nd month, = 10 May B.a 1586), whereby the 
22nd, cmd consequently the I5th, was the Sabbath, Ex. xvL Con- 
sidering that Christ died on the sixth day on which Adam was 
formed, that He rested in the tomb on the seventh, and rose again 
on the first) . . it is most reasonable to infer a designed connection 
with the week of creation, even if at present we cannot precisely 
unfold it; and in lieu of the two reasons binding on the Israel- 
ites, we have weightier correspondent grounds of thankful obli- 
gation, in deliverance from heavier bondage and in promise of a 
better land than Chanaan. The Sabbath is an imchristian term, 
but I cannot assent to Dr Hessey's rejection of a patriarchal 
observance of the seventh day". 

When the Jewish Church passed into the Christian, a difierent 
day* might be providentially desirable to preclude investing the 
new festival of holy rest with the ceremonial strictness of the 
superseded Jewish sabbath (Justin M. Dial, 12),,, which was left 
to die out, because its instant extinction would have been too 
violent a disruption of established feelings and polity, and must 
at once have barred the synagogue doors (Acts xiii 44. xvL 13, 
&c.); Jewish converts may, more or less, have kept both till the 
downM of Jerusalem, Rom. xiv» 6. Col. ii 16. Gal. iv. 9, 10, as 
did some sectaries subsequently, . . which would be of good service 
in rendering more evident the distinction and the difference. 
Suicer, a-dpparov, § V. Duiing His ministry (e. gr. Marc. ii. 28. 
Mat. xii. 10 — 13), our Saviour said and did much to soften the 
rigid notions of His countrymen ; the hints of celebrating the first 

« The Jews distinguish "statute" from "judgment," the latter being a 
precept with a reason, Maimonides Moreh Nevockim, ch. i. Selden de Jure 
Nat, III. 9. 

3 Dr Hessey, Bampt. Lect, 77. 83. i860, has good remarks on Constan- 
tine's edict, Cod. III. tit, 12. 3. in March a.d 321. and p. 178 is well put. 

^ The notion of Calvin, Luther, &c. that what has been once shifted may 
be shifted again, can be safely left to itself till equally impressive reasons 
authorise further alteration. 
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day of the week (John zz. 19. 26. comparing zxi 14. Acts xx. 
7— on other occasions there is a sfwrmMms — 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. Rev. 
i 10), Tinder the Apostles' direction, and of course with the 
sanction of their Lord, are clinched by Bamab. E'p, xi Justin 
Martyr A'poh L 67 (where see Bp. Elaye, who refers to Selden de 
Jwre Nat, III. 13 sq.). T^rtull. Apoh 16. Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 
16. p. 810, for which see Mr James' Second Appendix^ 17 — 26. 
1842. Euseb. de Laud, Const, 17 eostr, and the universal practice 
of the church, . . in memory of the BesiLrrection, when Qod rested 
a second time '^ from the work which He had made,*' and man- 
kind was freed from bondage worse than that of Egypt^ . . of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, Acts iL 1, . . and of light shining out 
of darkness at the first formation of the world. For the assign- 
ment of a different interval, nothing short of explicit injunc- 
tion would have sufficed; we still keep the seventh after sioc, and 
surely it is not without advantage that with us it stands Jlrst, to 
leaven and animate the days succeeding. See Hooker V. 70. 
§§ 8, 9. Bp. Horsley's three sermons upon Marc, ii 27. Abp. 
Seeker's three upon Gen. ii. 3. three by Abp. Sharp upon Ex. xx. 8. 
and Wotton's Misc. Disc. I. 301—308. 1718. The Assembly's Con- 
fession^ cL xxi. sect 7. 1658, is confusedly worded, and stumbles 
in esteeming Sunday a sabbath'. In the fathers, sahha/th always 
denotes Saturday; as still in Italian, Spanish and French. Bp. 
Marsh (Michadis II. 907, 908) fell into a mistake. The Eastern 
church, in making all Saturdays, except that before Easter (Mat. 

B The inadvertence has been (perhaps designedly) committed in the Horn, 
against BebtiUion, pt. 3. p; 507. Oxf. 1840. and — ^where it was less to be ex- 
pected — it has crept into our Canon 70. Sunday no doubt is so far a sabbath, 
as being a cessation of worldly occupation whether of business or amusement 
(Lord Bacon, Of Church CorUrovergies, VII. 56. edit. Montagu 1837. James 
135. 269. 124, 125. 127. 129); but it would be very wrong to identify it with 
the patriarchal sabbath (for Ignat. ad Magn, g, see James 263. and pp. 6 — 11 
of his 2nd Appendix), and to confound it with the Jewish is far worse. We 
cannot too constantly remember, that inaccuracy iu the use of words is quite 
as frequently the parent, as the ofi&pring, of erroneous ideas, and may lead 
unawares to very serious results. When the fathers say that none of the 
earlier patriarchs observed the sabbatic ordinances, they mean the Jewish sab- 
bath ; when they sdbhatizedf it referred to Heb. iv. 9. 

The ffom. on Rebellion is not included in the subscription of the 36th Canon, 
for it was not printed till some years after 1562. Puller, Moderation of the 
Ch, of England, IX. § xi. 2nd edit. 1689, cites with approval Abp. Bramhall's 
criticism (Works, Y. 68. 70 of Mr Haddan's admirable edition, 1845) ^^ the 
Horn, of Place and Time of Prayer, init. Bp. Sanderson's inconsistency seems 
scarcely so great as represented by Mr James, 257, 258. 
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ix. 15), featvoala (so that the Council of Laodiceia, A.D. 367. ccm. 
29, forbids cessation from work, as Jewish), and some Western • 
churches, from the beginning of the third century, in making 
them a continuation of Friday's fast (James* Four SerrruynSy 
165 — 168. 1830), . . were both influenced by the same earnest wish 
to enhance Sunday. 

Just as these pages were first going to the printer, I was happy 
to find their general agreement, as to the particular points here 
treated, with Three Sermons <U Gamhbridge, 1832. by Mr Howarth, 
now rector of St Greorge's, and Four Sermons at Oxford, 1830 
(with an emendatory supplement, 1833. and a Second Appendix, 
1842), by Mr James of Oriel. Mr James' remarks on Athanas. 
de Semente, and de Sabb, et Gircumcis,, and his corrections of 
Bingham and Heylin, are very interesting; and the student will 
derive valuable instruction from Mr Howarth. I believe also 
that Mr W. B. Barter's Tracts, 1851. deserve to be consulted. 
Paley quot^ the interpolated Ignatius as Irenceibs. 
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I have been solicited to annex a more copious explanation of 
Marc. ix. 49, incidentally alleged in this note. It is confirmed 
by Isai. Ixvi 24 and 20. Lev. ii. 13. 

*8 - - where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched ; *8 for every one [sdl. avrwv, to be supplied from what 
precedes] that goeth thither, shall find the fire acting likewise as 
a condiment to preserve him, unconsumed and imconsumable, so 
as to endure its torment for ever^, . . the worms too being un- 

^ Milan feasted, Borne fasted. RespectiDg the discrepancy Augustin once 
consulted Ambrose^ who replied, that, it being a thing indifferent, he himself 
when at Borne followed the Boman usage. Aug. Epist, 36, cui CassuUm. 54, 
ad Janua/r. Hieron. Epitt, 71 = 52 Ben. ad Lvlc, Boet. The answer has 
passed into a proverb, which may refer its origin to a more remote antiquity. 
An anxiety to disclaim fellowship with Marcion^ was perhaps the chief (or, at 
least, the original) ground for feaating on Saturday ; and those who fasUd, 
disowned the Jews. 

1 In Mat. xzY. 46 the adjective must have the same force in both mem- 
bers of the sentence. 

The word oXiiv (whence ixwmi) derived dir6 rov del etvcu^ see Aristot. c2e 
Co^l, I. 9 toAr, signifies an unit, or allotment, of continuous (or uninterrupted) 
existence, whether terminable, i,t, in time, whence = man's life in Hom., 
Herod. &c.,. . or interminable, t.e. in eternity. Thus each distinct chronological 
period, from beginning to end of its endurance — t, gr, each century, each hour 
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affected by it. And every accepted person shall, in Liglitfoot's 
words, be seasoned with the salt of grace to the incorruption of 
glory. ^ Salt is an excellent thing, so long as it retains its 
savour; be ye careful to retain this salt of grace; one evidence 
and result of which will be, your having peace one with another". 

and minute, each cycle^ each dynasty — has its a/(^. To the eye the main 
stream of the world's history may be conveyed, by supposing a straight line 
marked into various lengths whether equal or unequal ; each of them severally, 
as well as the whole line, representing a distinct cUdv: such a line is the 
Julian Period which embraces every other yet known; and yet may itself 
constitute a small portion of some unknown indefinite, as also the latter will 
be swallowed up in boundless infinity. For we must recollect that, in its own 
proper and primary meaning, the word is whoUy unlimited in signification, t. e, 
its true sense is measureless eternity, and in Plato (cf. TimcB, Locr, 97 d) 
aZc6i^(os= endless. In ^sch. and Eur. it denotes indefinite existence, and 
hence it comes to signify the Vforld*8 relation to time. 

els T^ alupa= whole duration of the subject; toO a/cDi'o$= whole duration 
of the present world, i,e* Christ's mediatorial kingdom, Heb. i. 8. ix roO 
lUQvoi, John ix. 39. els Toi>s cUQvas, or els roi^s cUQpas tup tUibpuv, heb,= 
absolute eternity, els vdaas rds yepeds rod alQpos tQp oU(bpiap, of the entire 
system of God*s dispensations, Eph. iii. 21. 

* Salt both retards corruption, and repels the worm ; moreover a plateful 
of salt thrown upon a grate, will extinguish a fired chimney : and in the East 
those who eat salt together, are thereby bound to be at peace. Thus the con- 
nection throughout is plain and obvious. 
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Continuation op Note 3 to § 29. 

ANALYSIS OP ST PAUL's EPISTLE TO THE EOMANS. 

I. Introduction. 

Rom. L 16, 17 natare of the Gospel, as offered to all believers ; Eph. 

i. 10. iii. 4. vi. 20. 
IS— 32 the Gentile need; 
ii. 1 — 11 the Jewish need; 
12 — 16 both being under a law. 
17 — 24 vain Jewish boast ; 

26 — ^29 privileges, see iv. 

iii. 1 Ist objection, then what advantage have the Jews ? 
3 2nd objection, — ^where is God's veracity ? 
5 3rd objection^ — how can He justly punish? which has 

two answers. 
9 — ^20 Corruption universal, and none justified by works of law. 

II. Justification. 

21 — 30 Justification by Faith; equally meet for the Jew, equally 
to be expected by the Gentile: 

31 — iv. 25 entirely consistent with Abrahamic covenant ; 

1 — 12 Abraham was justified by faith, which occurred before 

his circumcision ; 
13 — 18 believing Gentiles are Abraham's spiritual children, 
GaL ill. 7. 26. 29. 
V. 1 — 11 Blessedness of Justification and other graces of the 
Gospel 
12 — 14 Adam's sin entailed death on all, independently of per- 
sonal demerit, for some were unconscious of offence ; 
18 ; and eternal death (vi 23. viii. 13) ; 

19. 21 Christ redeems all from death, independently of per- 

sonal merit, for none could plead any, . . and raises be- 
lievers to happy immortality ; 

20, 21 law never designed to justify, but only to convict. See 
• Cmtin. qfNote 4 to § 29. 

III. Sanotifioation. 

vi. 1 1st objection of encouraging licentiousness : 

2 — 14 answered from baptism ; 

16—23 2nd objection from incompatibility. See viii. 

4. 9—17. 
vii. 1 — 4 Baptismal death releases from the law's power (further 
explaining vi. 14) : see contin, of Note %to% 32. 

5 The need of deliverance ; 

7 — 13 explained, by two Jewish objections, 7 (does 

the law, by declaring, cause sin ?), 13 (does the law, by 
condemning, cause death ?) ; 
14 — 25 the need illustrated : as to law's inefficacy to Sanctifi- 
cation. 

6 The result, serving God in newness of sjpirit ; 

25 — ^viiL 11 the efficacy of the Gospel in Sanctification, referring to 

V. 11. vi. 14. 
viii 1—17 (refers to the parenthesis in vii. 25 and) explains vii. 6. 
3 destroying siirs reign, which it enables iis to resist and 
overcome. Gal. iv. 4 — 6. 
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18— 23 Temporal penalties, Acts xiv. 22. iPetiv. 12. Heb.x.36. 

24, 25 are alleviated by hope of immortality ; 

26, 27 by prayer and aid of Holy 

Ghost ; 

28—39 by conviction of God's 

love and power, PhiL i. 6. 
Believers, 29, 30, being called to holiness and happiness 
(Phil. iii. 10. 1 John iiL 3). by a scheme not new or 
casual but as old as the divine fore-knowledge (Isai. 
xlvi. 10. Acts XV. 18. Rom. iv. 17),.. whence 2ndly the 
decree, . . 3rdly and 4thly the means {implying and 
induditig faithful hearkening, which again incltuies 
faithful perseverance, xi.),.. 5thly glorification present 
and future ; cf. Bph. L 3—11. 

IV. AoTCJAL Situation op the Jews. 

ix. 1 — 6 Jews' alienation lamented (cf x. 1) ; — (their prerogatives,4,5.) 

6 — 8 displacement consistent with promise to Abraham, 

lChron.xvi. 16,17. Ps.cv.9,10. and with Jewish history: 

7. 9 because originally elder son Ishmael was postponed; 

and inheritance settled by *' promise," Gen. xvii. 21. 
10 13 because Jacob's issue was selected by Divine plea- 
sure, with no imaginable preference of character. Gen. 
XXV. 23. Malachi i. 3. 2 Sam. viii. 14. 
14 Objection of injustice started : 

16, 16 God bestows blessings by his own merciful will, Ex. 

xxxiii. 19, when pardoning the Jews for Golden Calf; 

17, 18 restoration, and desertion, of hardened Pharaoh. 

19 Objection repeated (cf.Jer.ii. 25. xvii. 11. Ezek. xxxiii. 10): 

20—24 Isai. xlv. 9. man cannot cavil ; God dispenses unmerited 

favours and merited punishment (Jer. xviii. 1 — 10) to 

nations, 21. and to individuals, 22, 23. [The potter 

makes nothing purposely for breakage ; the analogy is 

of God's " natural" government as Creator. His " moral" 

government takes note of conduct.] 
25 — 29 The rejection and the admission were prophesied: 
30 — 33 are not arbitrary, but consequences of unbelief 

and belief; cf xi. 22, 23. 
X. 1 C£ ix. 1. 

2—4 Jews err from misapprehendkg justification. 

6 — 10 Legal justif. )( justification through &,ith. Acts xiii. 38, 

39. cf. 1 Pet. iii. 1. 
11—13 The latter offered to all ; 

14 — 18 therefore to be preached to the Gentiles ; 

19 — 21 its reception and rejection foretold. Isai. liii. 

1. Ps. xix. 5. Deut xxxii. 21. Isai. Ixv. 1, 2. 
xi. 1 — 10 The Jews not universally rejected ; 

11 — ^22 their partial rejection subservient to Gentile calling 

(which last is likewise conditional, and is to re-act 

upon the Jews) ; 
23—32 their rejection not final. With 28 cf. Deut iv. 37. also 

xxxii. 21. 
33 — 36 Rapturous admiration of God's wisdom and goodness as 

<usplayed in the scheme of Salvation. 

V. Hortatory Address. 

zii. xiii. Exhorts to thankful obedience ; 

xiv. XV. 1 — 13 mutual concession. 

xvL 17 — 20 Warns against schism. 
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The following passage (Bom. v. 12 — 21) exemplifies St Panics Hebraic method; the 
portions marked with similar letters — as in the Greek is yet more evident— correspond 
together, A with A. b with b. and so on. He compares and contrasts the First and 
Second Adatn, shewing how from each (Hooker Y. 56. 6) certain consequences involved 
all men subsequent, independently of any actual desert on the part of these : — 

^*"® ^a. Wherefore, aa through one man sin entered into the world, 
and through sin death entered; and so upon all men death 
passed (lUercUly " went through and about to all") : 

b. seeing that [i<l> w = " to be sure," " though it be true that," 
'' admitting that," Matth. Gr. Gr. § 479] all sinned ; for so far 
as law rectched, sin was in the world : but sin is not taken to 
account when there is no law (cf. ii. 12. iv. 15. 1 John ilL 4. 
LutJ. xii. 47, 48); 

c. nevertheless deal^ reigned from Adam to Moses, [and, of course, 
from Moses to Christ, as sin's " account" consists in a law given. 
Bp. Warburton, D, L, book V. sect. vi. just after RR.] even over 
them that had not sinned after the siinilitude of Adam's trans- 
gression (7rapa)8acr€a)s^), who is the figure of him that was to 
come. (c£ 1 Cor. xv. 22. 45. also Gen. ii. 23. EpL v. 30.) 
(^ But not as the delinquency (7rapa?rrco/xa), so also is the 

grace-gift (xoLpur/jia), 
e. For if (tw) by the delinquency of the one the many be dead, 
£ much more the grace of God, and the free-gift (boon, Soh 
pea), in the grace of the one man Jesus Christ [this clause 
may belong to the verb, see 21. Gal. iii 14], hath abounded 
unto the many. 
' d. And not as U was through one that sinned, so is the grant- 
ed-gift {Stafyrjfm) : For the judgment lods of (i^) one delin- 
quency to condemnation, but the grace-gift is of (eic) many 
delinquencies unto acquittance (BiKcutafia). 
For if (tw) by the one man's delinquency death reigned 
through the one ; 
/. much more they that receive the abundance of the grace 
and of the free-gift of righteousness, shall reign in life 
through the one, Jesus Chnst. 
f a. Therefore as through one delinquency judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so through one acquittance the 
grace-gift came upon all men imto justification of life. For as 
through the one man's disobedience the many were made sin- 
ners, so through the obedience of the one shall the .many be 
made righteous. 
6. Moreover, law entered alongside', that the delinquency should 
be rife [i e. to convince men of the heinousness of delinquency, 
vii. 13]. But where sin was rife, grace did exceedingly abound : 
That as sin hath reigned in death [which evinces sin's triumph], 
even so should gi*ace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

^ Since persons (e. gr, infants and idiots) died who were unconscious of sin, their death 
—and consequently the death of all else — ^must be caused by Adam's own sin. 

If we render, ''until the Law," we set aside the law of nature and conscience 
which accuseth as well as excuseth, and which the Apostle recognises and distinguishes 
firom an express law, ii. 14, 15. 

Law in 20 means any subsequent to Adam*s paradisiacal state, and especially the 
Mosaic. See note i to § 9. 

* t.e. as no integral part of God's purpoEte, but as an indirect step towards its accom- 
plishment Qie even aydds (nreiffriKOev) ; cf. Gral. ili. 19. 23. 
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Similarly is perceived St Luke's accuracy in reporting St Paul's 
address (at Miletus) to those summoned from Ephesus^ Acts xx : 

Verse 

18, 19 A fa. His practice towards God, humility, &c. 

20, 21 [aa. Matter of his preaching. Christian doctrina 

22-25 fb. Departure. 

26, 27 B 'S c. Character of his preaching, £uthfalness. 

28 L d. Appointed teachers. 

29, 30 rd False teachers. 

31 B < c. Character of his preaching, perseverance. 

32 16. Valediction. 

33, 34 i ( a* His practice toward the Church, disinterestedness. 

35 I aa. Matter of his preaching, Christian duty. 



Bi 



THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

1, 2 A f a* Introductory salutations, 
3 I aa. and benediction. 

^ b. St Paul's prayer for Philemon, Philemon's libe- 
rality. 

c. Authority disclaimed. 

d. Supplication. 

e. Onesimus, St Paul's convert. 
£ Wrong done by Onesimus, amends made by St 

Paul, 
g. To receive Onesimus, as though receiving St Paul, 
h. St Paul, Philemon. 
, i. Onesimus, as he came to St Paul. 
' i, Onesimus, as he rejoins Philemon. 
h, St Paul, Philemon. 

g. To receive Onesimus, as he received St Paul. 
/. Wrong done by Onesimus, amends made by St 

Paul. 
e, Philemon, St Paul's convert. 
d. Supplication, 
c. Authority pleaded. 

, 6. Philemon's hospitality, and his prayers for St Paul 
Concluding salutations, 



4-7 

8 

9, 10 

10 

11,12 

12 
13, 14 
15 
16 
16 
17 
18,19 

19 
20 
21 
22 



B< 



23,24 ^ 



25 



fa. 
\aa. 



and benediction. 



Mr Boys {Tactica Sdcra, 1824 qu.) has drawn out Thess. and 
2 Pet. in the same manner. 
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Continuation op Note 2 to § 32. 

The'statement in § 32 may enable us to smooth the passage, 
Kom. viL 1 — 6, where it is an old complaint that, after mentioning 
the husband^ 8 decease, St Paul suddenly substitutes the wife^a, I 
believe that the former only is intended by St Paul, and that the 
hitch has been occasioned solely by a misapprehension in identify- 
ing the husband. 

The Apostle has been arguing that Law — ^whether natural or 
revealed — accomplishes neither Jtistification nor Sanctification for 
those over whom its power extends; and he will prove further 
(viii 1 which resumes vi. 18 and refers to vii. 6) that neither 
can it effect the condemnation of faithfid Christians, for they are 
happily beyond its reach, . . being no longer stib lege, but in and 
cum lege. Aug. JSxpos. Gal. iii 17. Tract 49. §22. In vL we 
are released from sin's dominion, and in vii. from the pressure of 
Law. Recurring to vL 14, he says: 

I will place the matter in this light, vii 1. Ye well know — 
for I am addressing persons acquainted with the manner in which 
legal obligation operates — that the law under which a person 
lives, binds him so long as he does live {Postquami mortuua est 
homo, liber eat a prceceptis. Nidda, f. 76. apud Wetst.). For ex- 
ample — I can take no plainer case-— throughout her own life, a 
wife is bound by ties to her living husband; and, of course, 
should her husband die, she becomes firee (1 Cor. vii. 39) from 
those responsibilities. In his life-time she would be called an 
adulteress, if cohabiting with another; but on his death, she 
incurs no blame by forming a new union. 

Just so, by Christ's crucifixion and resurrection (vi. 3. 5, 6. 8. 
€ral. ii 20), ye have been made dead^ to your former engagements, 
i. e. having buried your old man, vi. 2, 3. 6. viii. 1. 6. 13, ye, by 
the death of the old man, are dischai^ged frt>m the heavy obliga- 
tions that pertained to your connection with the old man who is 
now dead and buried (vi 4); and therefore, can regularly wed 
yourselves to the new man who is made alive for the very pur- 
pose that we should be fruitful to holiness, vii 4 — 6. Gal. v. 
22—25. 

^ Or have had your former engagements dissolved by death. He says 
i$ayaTd)0riT€, and not dir€0dM€T€, . . to which commentators have not suffi- 
ciently adverted. 
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The wife = the abstract ipaeiiy of the individual person = avro« 
iy<ay ipse ego, My Self, viL 25 (wrongly rendered "ille 
ego" by Bp. Bull, H<vrm. Diss. IL ix. § 20) ; 

the first husband = the old, or natural, man; 
the second husband = the new, or spiritual, man. 

This appears an easy explanation of the passage, perfectly co* 
herent with all that has gone before and with all that follows. 

Ourselves, in our natural Ourselves, in our new state, 

state, are likened to the wife are likened to the same wife 

united to a sorry partner; remarried to a good husband; 

and vofwg, 3, 4, 5, primarily and the fealty or service, 6. 

means (not the requirements of vi 18, means the situation and 

God's law, but) the exactions and advantages resulting from this 

liabilities incident to our conneo- union ' :— 
tion with the old man : 

the difference of the two obligations is marked in viii. 2. 

"Liveth," in vii. 1, must be construed "A« liveth;" but not 
because of '' so long as he liveth" in 2. The Apostle's meaning in 
the latter verse would be incomplete without ^wn-t, which belongs 
subordinately and solely to his illustration; and there is an intro- 
verted parallelism, — 

fa KVpUV€l TOV dvOpf&TTOV 

verse 1 ^b €^' oaav )(p6vov 

verse 6 -{6 cv ^ 

KaT€vx9ii€6a, . . " we - - being dead in that wherein 
we were held subject to it" i. e. in that part 
of our nature which subjected us to that obli- 
gation, i, e. in our old man^ 

* In Aug. Prop, XXXYI. in EpUt, ad Romcmos, 
mvZier = anima ; 
vir =pas8ione8 peccatorum ; 
lex = lex viri. 
And on vii. 2, Grotios and Beza take the correct view: d lege qua viro con^ 
atdebat, Grot. Ah eo vinctUo quod earn ad virum adstringebcUf Beza. But 
Augnstin (with Ghrysostom, Origen, Galvin, &c.) makes Ohrist the second 
husband (which is suggested by comparing vii. 4 with vi. 4) ; see, however, 
vi. ir. 13. 

Beza makes the wife to be first the old man, and secondly the new man. 
' Headers have been wont to find the antecedent to ii/ f, 'm the dwb toO 
v6fiov just preceding, cf. Gal. ii. 19. Chrysostom (upon vii. 6) saw the true 

4 — 2 
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ZcuKTc, if connected with ^y, will support Origen's translation 
^U liveth" (Soph. Antig. 457) in 1, which too plainly suggests 
the Law's extinction. St Paul does not assert directly — ^the law 
is at an end (which, besides being liable to misconstruction, 
would deeply irritate the Jews), and therefore you are free; but 
he says — ^your old man is dead, and therefore the law has no hold 
upon you (Gal. v. 18). Accordingly he does not add, as he 
might have done, to 2 — * because the tie is defunct with him :' 
but he leaves the inference to unfold itself gradually in the minds 
of those to whom his reasoning is directed. 



The old and new mom are opposed in long antithesis. Bom. vii. 
5. 7 — 25) (viL 6. viii. 1 — 25, cf vi. 14. The natural man, moved 
by iJie dictates of conscience, approves good, but yet is driven by 
a law in his members* — the law of sin and death working in 
him — to follow evil. The same natural man, instructed by the 
revealed law of God, consents that it is good, but yet is unequal 
to fulfilling it, . . because Sin indwelling enthrals him to work 
evil; so that the Law seems to bring death rather than life, as 
giving no power of reaching after the better things which it sug- 
gests, and also as incidentally' prompting disobedience (cf story of 
boy and kettle in Southey's C. Flace-Book II. 61), because man's 
natural condition deflects from good, Kom. vii. 18. and is tempted 
to plimge deeper into transgression when it despairs of meeting the 
requirements of law. Indeed the natural man finds himself the 
more miserably enthralled to sin in proportion as he has a con- 
scious sense of doing: wrong, and thus begins to feel sin's power, 
and is startled from his fai^cied security, Bom. vii. 9, 10. by find- 



construction; but upon vii. i, he supposes the Apostle to reason d for- 
tiori, . . if the husband's death suffices for her release, much more does her 

own. 

* Chrysostom, ad Bom. vii. 5, points out that the Apostle does not say 
*our members working,* but 'a foreign principle of evil working in our 
members.' In Eom vii. 4. 24, we have the body of Christ) {this body of 

death, 

* *0 yhp tQ iivfibf T€l$€cr$ai pov\ofiiy(fi irXefwa hriri.TTWv, irXeoi'd^et rh 
vapairr&fia. Chrysost. cts above; who adds that the Apostle does not say 
^b rod v6/iov nor ywbfieya, but 5ti tov ydfiov scU. ipaipSfieva, yp(api^fi€pa. 
See Chrysost. also upon 6. St Paul casts no discredit on the intrinsic good- 
ness of the law, but desires us not to value the law at more than it is worth. 
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ing himself at the brink of an unsuspected gulph, vii. 7 end*. 
But the Christian (although, so long as he continues here, he 
remains liable to temptation,., on which, however, his better feel- 
ings impose a check, Gral. v. 17) is never in doubt as others are, 
he is not " sold (as a bond-slave) under sin," Bom. vii. 14 ; on 
the contrary, he is '* bought with a price," for — whereas man was 
in, himadf incompetent, and was not enabled hy the Law — God 
has provided means of justification and sanctification, whereby 
the spiritually-minded shall become victorious over all enemies. 
St Paul's object being, to contrast the comfortless plight of a con- 
scientious Heathen or Jew, with the advantageous position of the 
faithful Christian^, viii. 

^ Alive, 9, means "in cheerfulness and unalarm;** and dead, 8, xneani 
"inert," "unfelt." That 5tA, viii. lo, means "with respect to," (as iii. 25, 
ubi Polyb. apud Baphel.) is plain from the opposite hypothesis: If Chrttt 
he away, the body is alive with respect to sin, btU the spirit is dead with respect 
to righteousness. Still, though the body renounces sin's rule, it has yet to be 
released from subjection to mortality, 11. vi. 12, 

7 Thus Augustin (with Justin, IrensBus, Clem. Alex., Tertullian, [Cyprian], 
Origen, Basil, Cyril, Chrysostom, Ambrosiaster, Pacian, Theodoret, Maximus, 
SeduUus, Jo. Damascen., (Ecumenius) originally and rightly explained Bom. 
vii. 14 — 25 of the man qui nondum svib graiid. Aug. Qu, 66. of his QiMestiones 
LXXXIII. A.D. •sSp; Prop. XLV. inEpist, ad Rom, A, D, •394; ad SimpL i, 
A.D. •397; Confess. VII. 21. VIII. 5. A.D. ^oo; but afterwards, pressed by 
Pelagius' allegation of vii. 22. 25, he invented the opposite interpretation {con^ 
tra 2 Epistt. Pelag. I. 10 al. 22. A.D. •420. Retract. I. 23. 26. II. i. A.D. 426), 
which has been said to occur in Methodius, Hilary, Greg. Naz., and Ambrose, 
and has since been very generally current, e, gr. Anselm, Aquinas, Luther, 
Calvin, Estius, It Lapide, &c. See Bp. Bull's Apoh sect. IX. "To attribute 
this character (vii. 14) to St Paul, is one of the most remarkable misinterpre- 
tations of Scripture that can easily be produced : it destroys the whole oeconomy 
of the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters." Young of Gilling, Serm, 284. 2nd edit. 
1822. 

We may infer the opinion of our Church, from the fact that Bom. vii. 
14 — 25 is not referred to in Art. IX. 

For Bom. vii. 14) (Gal. v. 17, see Bp. Bull's Harm. Apost. pt. II. cap. ix. 
§§ ^3 — ^6. The first part of Bom. vii. 25 is the Apostle's interjection, cf. 
I Cor. XV. 57. 



''Some kind of belief of a life to come, hath obtained in 
all ages and all nations of the world [see Warbui'ton's D, Z. II. 
§ ^ ^??']> ^^^^ ^ those which in almost all other respects 
have become barbarous. Whence we may justly conclude, that 
the notion of a fdttire state is either a dictate of the common 
treason of mankind or a part of that primitive divine revela- 
tion, which Gk)d gave to the first men, and was by them de- 
rived down to all their posterity; or else that it is the product 
and effect of both. Tet perhaps this general belief might, with 
some appearance of reason, have been suspected as a vulgar 
error had not the Son of God himself come down from heaven 
to attest it as a very great and most certain truth." Bp. Bull's 
Serm, upon Rev. iii. 4. Barrow delivers himself to the same 
effect, in an explication of the Be8, of the Flesh, which follows 
his sermons upon the Greed. 

"A stronger proof of the necessity of the Gospel of Jesus 
Ghrist cannot, I think, be given than this, that the sages of 
Greece, with whom all the wisdom of the world was supposed 
to be deposited, had philosophised themselves out of the most 
evident and useful truth with which mankind hath any con- 
cern." Bp. Warburton R L. ILL § 4. 

"Take away the prospect of futurity, though it may be 
granted that the nature of virtue and vice would remain the 
same, yet the most prevailing motive to virtue, to the love and 
the fear of God (which may involve martyrdom), the best solu- 
tion of the present disorders which He permits, and the best 
support and comfort under the evils of life, would be taken 
away." Jortin's Doctrine. 

" That our happiness /or ever depends on our conduct here^ 
is a most important proposition which we learn onl^/ from 
Revelation." Dr T. Balguy's Mnth Discov/rse, 
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nPHE old philosophers were led by instinctive feeling* to 
-*- yearn after another life; but, unable to appeal to Eevela- 
tion, they sought in vain for complete conviction. In a 
matter of such moment, the very intensity of their yearning 
induced anxiety, and apprehension, and distrust, while, in 
addition, the imperfectness of their philosophy, together with 
the many strange and profitless speculations into which they 
plunged as to the soul's essence and destiny, tended most per- 
niciously to convert distrust into disbelief; so that the same 
writer, in the same book, is found to waver and enounce op- 
posite opinions\ " The sense of Natxire would have directed 
all right; but Philosophy misguided many." Bp. Sherlock's 
Sixth Sermon. And, while Bp. Warburton scrupled not to 
brand these sages as dishonest, outwardly teaching what they 
really disbelieved*^, — ^it seems on the whole more correct to 

*■ Oic. Tu9C, I. i6. His three best arguments are: (i) general persuasion, 
I. 12, 13 ; . . (2) general interest, !• I4> 15 ; . . (3) wonderful power and £m3uI- 
ties of the intellectual soul, I. 24 — 26; . . for four others, cf. de Senect, 21. — 
We might add (4) man's knowledge that he must die ; . . (5) the unlikelihood 
of the Creator's implanting longings not to be gratified; . . (6) conscience sug- 
gesting future retribution ; . . (7) unequal distribution here of rewards and 
punishments, which, as regards God's providential agency, will be justified 
hereafter. See Orombie*s Nat, Theol, II. 313 sqq. 1829. Butler's AnaZ, I. i. 

To the general feeling of mankind, Aristotle attaches very great weight. 
Mills* Bdirf cf PlcUo and ArietoUe m a Futwre State, Oxf. 1828 oct. (pp. i — 60 
and 63 — 130=7 — 65 and 69 — 145 of his JS'mo^s and Lectures, 1846 duod.); but 
Aristotle avoids dwelling upon man's future being, as invoWing uncertain 
speculation. Mills no, in. See also Barrow's Serm, 8 upon the Creed. 

^ This note is printed at the end of the present disquisition. 

« Warburton's D, L. III. tect. 2. [Towne's, Archdeacon of Stow] Crit, 
Enquiry vnio the Opinicma and Practice of the Antient Philosophers, 2nd edit. 
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say that they longed to believe, but reasoned themselves into 
disbelief (of. Bott's Amwer, 110—112. 1743), while on the 
other hand disbelief was so far from demonstration, that those 
who wished to disbelieve could not shut out misgivings that 
they might be wrong. " We can only conceive it under sen- 
sible images. But the general truth stands independent of all 
fictions and follies. Scepticism may smile at the croaking 
frogs and squalid ferryman, but Nature will not be laughed 
out of her hopes and fears." Owen upon Juvenal II. 149 — 
159: 

to die, to sleep — 
To sleep 1 perchance to dream^. 

Meditation upon the possibility and manner of our future 
being, led them to discuss the nature of man's soul. They 
very generally supposed the soul to be originally a portion 
severed from the divine substance or from the Anima Mundi, 
and therefore by nature immortal*; and that it was destined 

1748. with pref. by Warburton. The imputation is denied by Mr Mills, 11. 
17. i8a8. 

Bp. W. judged that the Less Mysteries tcenically enforced the ordinary 
belief of the doctrine of a future state (Plat. Phced, 69. Isocr. Pcmeg. 46); 
and that the Greater Mysteries disclosed the doctrine of one Grod. 11. sect, iv. 
(in which he avows his obligations to Meursii Eleuds.) See Leiand's Advant. 
and Necess, I. pt,j, chaps, viii. ix. II. pt, 3. As to Virgil, he was answered 
in Jortin*s Siath Dissertation; and by Gibbon, who seems to guess rightly the 
perplexing exit of MnesLa and his conductress, JSn. YI. 895. 899. The old 
critics were unable to explain the different materials of the two gates, Odyss, 
XIX. r. 561 — 567. Heyne, approving Gibbon, conjectured a play upon Ae- 
4>alp€cr0ai, Kpaiveiv, Horn would be most translucent and transparent. Tertull. 
de Animd 46.— The currency of the doctrine of future being seems to have 
weighed most with Socrates, the best and ablest of uninspired men ; who, as 
might be expected of him, declined initiation. 

Ouvaroff {TransL by Price, 40. 43. 177. 181 7 oct.) believes the Greater 
Mysteries taught "just notions of the Divinity, — the relations between man 
and the Divinity, — the primitive dignity of human nature, — ^its fall, — the im- 
mortality of the soul,— the means of its return towards God, and finally, 
another order of things after death," all deduced "from traditions which 
ascended to the first ages of the world." 

<* Hamlet III. i. Also the stanzas, printed in Mr Sogers' Poems 57. 
1834. "said to have been written on a blank leaf of" his Pleasures of Mem,ory, 

e See Cic. Tusc. I. 27. Senect, 2i,^D. L. III. «cc«. iv. § II. near notes 
AA. £B. 
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(either directly, or after a series of transmigrations from one 
body to another as the Egyptians first taught', . . which Plato 
invested with a moral agency of punishment, reward, and 
purification) to constitute once more, a part of its original 
substance*. These, and the like, speculations produced inex- 
tricable entanglement. 

More happy were the people of Jehovah. For, though it 
did not consist with the economy of Providence, that Moses^ 
to reinforce the authority he claimed, should dwell broadly on 
the life to come, and though he " did rather suppose it, than 

The Marcionites and Manichees held also that the soul was a portion of 
the Deity, Waterland II. 473 (=111. 115); and Tertullian wrongly thought it 
in iterf/ immortal Tertull. de Res, Cam, 3. 

At an early period it was asked : — ^if a portion from God, how is it liable to 
sin? TertuU. (idv. Mare. II. 9. — if from time to time created (Justin M. 
IHal. 4), how involved in Adam's sin? Greg. Magn. Epist IX. 52 (cU. 54) 11. 
970. Ben. Isidore Hisp. de Differ, II. p. 298 b. Hence the tradudanists 
hold that all are derived successively from that of Adam. Suicer, ^/n^xh* IV. 5. 
Tertull. de Animd 14 — 20. Aug. de Oen, ad Lit. VII. 24. cf. Retract. I. 10. 
But Jerome, &c. suppose each to be a separate creation. Previous to Chris- 
tianity, it appears that no antients ever believed the soul to survive after 
death, who did not also believe (like Origen) that it had prseexisted (which seems 
inconsistent with Kom. iz. 1 1) ; they believed likewise the immortality and 
pneexistence of brutes. Cudworth I. aectt. 3 1, 33. For brutes, see Bp. Butler's 
Anal. I. ch. i. and Abp. Tillotson Serm. 122 init. III. 122, 123. 1752 fol. 

The Platonists erred in deeming future happiness and misery to be " the 
natural and necessary consequences of virtue and vice.'' Warburton I). L. III. 
sect. ii. 

J. T. Beck's Umriss der Bihl, SehlenUhre, 1834. is highly spoken of. 

f Herod. II. 123, where the "two" seem to be Pherecydes, who introduced 
it to Greece as a philosophical doctrine (Brucker)^ and Pindar, 01. II. 104 sqq. 
— See note P below, 

Plato's accounts of it are somewhat inconsistent. Phcedr. Meno, Phced. 70, 
71. HSt. RepvhL Timos. 

9 For Pythagoras, see Bott 137 — 141. Plato thought the soul after death 
retained individual consciousness ; the Stoics were divided, some thinking its 
individual existence lost (either at death, in common cases ; or, in the case of 
magnce aninuB, at the periodic conflagration) in the existence of the Deity. 

** Plotinus, the most acute of all the Alexandrian Platonists, never sup- 
posed that the unity of the universal soul excluded the idea of separate con- 
sciousness after death, or of personal identity in the individuals who were parts 
of it. Plotin. Ennead. IV. ix. i. and vi. 15." Mills, 73. 1828. see also his 
note E. and Dugald Stewart's Works I. 305. 1854. 
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give any new light to iV\ (TiUotson, Sermon 61 of Vol. II. 
and 23 of V»l. 1. 1752 fol.), the Pentateuch contains sufficient 
to suggest it to thoughtful minds, and— as the knowledge of 
God's moral attributes gathered strength — the doctrine is 
evolved more and more, especially by David and Solomon 
and the later Prophets, till in the time of the Maccabees 
(2 Mace. vii. Heb, xi. 35) it became the national belief^; and 
at last, to dissipate all doubt, a flood of light was poured 
upon it by the advent of the promised Seed. 

Had Warburton been content to deal with the imquestion- 
able fact (noticed by the Manichees, by Grotius, Bp. Bull, 
&c. D, L, Book VI. sect. iv. extr.) — ^that Moses as a legislator 
does not in the Jewish law avail himself of the powerful sanc- 
tions of future retribution — in its probable origin and legiti- 
mate inference ; and, while his 

fancy was 
In her first work, 

had he taken a more deliberate survey of the ground which 
he designed to occupy, not embarrassing himself with many 
needless and untenable positions*, . . he would have found at 
once a more effectual answer and a more valid proof, and his 
D, L, would have towered among the mightiest works of man. 
But further, he attempts to shew that Moses — ^himself be- 
lieving it. Book VI. sect. i. and v. — as an historian gives no 
"intelligible hint;" and that the antient Jews believing that 
" the soul survived the body" {Book V. sect. vi. near end), had 
no notions of future rewards and punishments till after the 
Captivity.^ But for his love of paradox, and a proud self- 

k Josephus, contra Apion, IL 31. and the rabbis, assert its inculcation by 
Moses. Bp. Pearson XI. x. a«. Warburton's Dedic. {o£ Books IV— VI.) to the 
Jews, and Booh VI. eeet, 3. 

Josephus wished to prevent his gentile readers from drawing a contrast 
disadvantageous to the Law ; but his only hittoriccd illustrations are Saul's sight 
of Samuel, and Glaphyra's dream, Ant. XVII. 13. 4: the rabbis' object is to 
make out a preaent purpose of the Law. Its being rather countenanced than 
declared, is admitted even by Menasseh ben Israel, de Resurr. 1. 1, who gives 
rabbinic explanations. 

* This note is printed at the end of the present disquisition. 

^ ** The early Jews (those of them, I mean, and they eertoMdy were hvi 
few, who thought any thing of the matter) had at least iOVM vague notion of the 
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confidence which refased all control^ he might have intrenched 
himself securely in the three following theses, which are am- 
ply sufficient for the conquest he desired: 

I. Living under God's direct interposition, the Jews did 
not require the sanction of futurity to stimulate obe- 
dience. 

II. The fact that the Jews were, manifestly and pecu- 
liarly, under God's government, supplies a valid 
proof of Moses' divine legation. (Josh, xxiii. 14.) 

in. Various reasons can be assigned why, in early times, 

(90111*8 surviving the body." YI. sect, 3. § i. But he makes them also hold 
Spiuoza^s notion of reabsorption (!) ; and thus there being no surviving per- 
sonality, there could be no notion of future retribution. — ''The doctrine of a 
future fitate of rewards and punishments ia not to he found in, nor did make 
part of, the Mosaic dispensation." V. sect. i. "not tattght in it aUaU: and that 
in consequence of this omission, the people had not the doctrine of a future 
state for many ages"... and that it "never once appears to have had any share 
in this people's thoughts''... "that throughout the whole Old Testament from 
Moses to the Captivity, the Israelites had not the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments ; and that so much as an imJteUigijble hint of it is not 
found in the Mosaic Law"... and that Moses "studiously contrived to keep 
it out of sight." y. sect, v. tarn, obiter tamque obscv/ri, quasi earn latere vdr 
let, perstrinxisse is Le Glerc's expression concerning Enoch. 

In YI. sect, y, he says it 'was occasionally revealed by God to his chosen 
servants, the fathers and leaders of the Jewish nation ; and that it was gra- 
dually opened by the prophets to the people :* — ^while again in YI. sect, i, § II. he 
writes... " all texts to prove the knowledge of it, after the time of David, are as 
impertinent as the rest (for what was known from his time, could not supply 
the want of what was unknovm for so many ages before) : this therefore puts all 
the prophetic writings out of the question - - - the later prophets opened the 
first dawning of the doctrine of a Besurrection, and consequently of a future 
state of rewards and punishments.'* The "doctrine came from a distant 
quarter; namely from their Pagan neighbours patched up out of -some dark 
and scattered insinuations of their own Prophets." Y. end of sect. v. and YI. 
init. In YI. note II. he says * * the grounds of a future st<Ue were laid " by Moses. 

Warburton; jD. L, yi. note [A], falsely taxes £p. Bull with inconsistency 
for saying, Harm, Apost, II. x. 8, that no promise of Future State can be 
foimd in the Law, . . and, Serm. upon Ps. ciii. 13, that good men under the 
Law lived by the fiuth of it as derived from God's earlier revelation. Warbur* 
ton would argue "that the people's not having this doctrine [from time of 
Moses to the Captivity, Booh III. append."] was a necessary consequence (!) of 
Moses' not teaching it." D. L, Y. § 5. 
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a more explicit revelation of future rewards and 
punishments would have been inconsistent with the 
purposes of Providence*', 

"Moses therefore left the matter as he found it; the entire 
omission would have been untrue, and a strong enforcement 
would have been unsuitable." (Bp. Sherlock ?) 

Some indications supplied by the Old Testament shall be 
adduced here. In Gen. ii. 7, the living souf would seem pre- 
eminently contrasted with i. 30, by i. 26; while iii. 19 only 
menaces the body, which (22) was not incapable of restora- 
tion". How otherwise than by the prospect of another and a 
better existence, could his parents account, or be consoled, for 
AheTs death in reward of an accepted sacrifice"; more espe- 
cially, if (as the Jews think) he had been insisting on God's 
justice which Cain had impugned. Gen. iv. 5 — 8. We may 
also specify the translation oi EiwchyV, 24. Jude 14, 15; "an 
example of repentance to all generations," Ecclus. xliv. 16. 
The unprincipled BalxmirCs^ prayer and prophecy. Num. xxiii, 
10. xxiv. 17; and the "hope of the righteous in Prov. xiv. 32. 
The enactments against necromancy^ literally " seeking unto 
the dead," Deut. xviii. 11. Lev. xix. 31. xx. 6. 27 (cf. Isai. 

^ This note is printed at the end of the present disquisition. 

^ Bp. W.'s Book IX. ch. If admits this to mean '' the continuance of man's 
life (after the separation of the present compound) in virtue of his rationality.'* 
In YI. sect, 3, he (more consistently with his own theory, Towne ap, Kilvert, 
185. 1841) made it mean "man's rationality." 

"* Bp. Sherlock {Disc, V. on Proph.) wrgea that Abraham's everlasHn^ cove- 
namtf Gen. xvii. 19. the ''blessing to all the nations/' xxii. 19, was the revo- 
cation of the penalty to dust shaU thou return, iii. 19. 

Gren. iii. 22 originated the Jews' conviction of our 5o<f% resurrection, re- 
talned also by the Egyptians and early Persians and Greeks, who, like the 
Jews (Tac. Hist. V. 5), buried their dead. Davies ad Minuc. Pel. 34 eadr. 
The magi would not pollute the sacred element of earth by burying, but 
exposed the flesh to wild animals, and closed up the bones in pitched caverns ; 
and for the same reason the Persians waxed up the dead. Herod. I. 140. The 
Indian sects would have the body dispersed. For Hos. xii. 14 and the " dry 
bones" of Ezek. xxxvii. i — 12, see Davison on Prophecy, 269. 511. 1845 
quoting Tertull. de Res, Cam. 30. 

° Heb. xi. 4. As to the patriarchs, see Heb. x. 8 — 10. 13 — 16. 

° Bp. Butler, and Dr Waterland, and Bp. Sherlock, have sermons on Ba- 
laam. 
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viii. 19. xxix. 4. ^hi. VI. 492, 493. Herod. V. 92. § 7 al 29) ; 
and Samuel at Endor^ 1 Sam. xxviii'*. DavidCs confidence, Ps. 
xvii. 14, 15. xlix. 14, 15. The translation of Elijah^ 2 Kings 
ii. 1 — 11. A direct mention of the Judgment^ in Dan. vii. 9, 
10. 13, 14. xii. 1—3^. 

Ex. iii. 16, as more particularly denoting God's unchange- 
ableness, would probably have been overlooked in the present 
connection, had not our Lord cited it to confute the Sadducees, 
Mat, xxii. 23. Marc. xii. 11. Luc. xx. 27. His employment 
of the plainest text, would have been an injustice to His ar- 
gument; and by alleging one which was unexpected. He 
increased the discomfiture of His adversaries. In reality. He 
establishes the doctrine on the very strongest ground, viz. 
Jehovah's eternity and glory; so that to ourselves. His expo- 
sition is invaluable. It may be taken in connection with 
Heb. xi. 16, which aflSrms that God is fully performing what 
was promised to them of old. 

Job xiv. 13, and the circumstance that neither he nor his 
friends ever contemplate suicide, imply belief in an existence 
beyond the grave. But xix. 25 — 27 has been understood by 
some (Chrysost. Maimonides, Bp. Patrick) of a recovery of 

P The mcNst reasonable view of this apparition is, that — whatever jugglerj^ 
the woman designed, and with whatever confederate human or unearthly 
{vene 7) — God was pleased to send the real Samuel to her confusion. The 
prophecy was verified by the event ; and Ecclus. xlvi. 20, Jos. Ant, YI. 14. 2, 
treat the appearance as a truth. 

4 We meet occasionally with vehement and desponding exclamations, which 
must not be too strictly taken; cf. Mr Mills* (no. 1828) reconciliation of 
Aristot. Eih, III. 6. 6 with I. xi. 

Job vii. 9. xiv. 12. 14. Isai. xxxviii. 17 — 19 and Baruch ii. 17, only mean 
that when a man is dead, there is an end of aU opportunity for employment in 
the service of God in this world, or for the visible display of providential mercy 
in his behalf. 

Ps. vi. 5. XXX. 9. Ixxxviii. 10 — 13. Eccl. ix. 5. 6. 10, speak of the body, 
or visible man^ and of inability to effect any change ; and of losing the plea- 
sures of the present world; as Odyss, XI. X. 490. In Ps.cxlvi. 4, Bp Horsley 
says that "thoughts*' should be ''glitterings," t.e. false deceitful show. 

Peters {jpt. 1, sect, 4) explains several passages in Job, and {jpt. 3. sect, 12) 
in Eccl. ; and his Appendix, pp. 63. 1760, gives "a further account of Eccl." — 
With occasional interruptions (like i Cor. xv. 32) the Preacher's argument is, 
Eccl. i — ^vi. vanity of aU earthly conditions and pursuits; vii — xii. 7, excellence 
and benefits of true religious wisdom: xii. 8 — 14, the consequent conclusion. 
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worldly wealth. Nevertheless the usual interpretation — found 
in Clem. Bom. I. § 26 — ^may he right, even if he knew no 
other redemption than from death; mere recovery from do- 
mestic grief would not educe his most emphatic preface, xix, 
23, 24, cf. Bp. Pearson XI. jmt at note x. — ^After his trial, 
the Lord gave Job twice as mtich as he had before; yet there 
are at last only seven sons and three daughters, as at first. 
This the Jewish doctors and St Basil, Som. XXI. 12. p. 
173, expound, by saying that his former ofispring was still 
in being and would be regained afterwards, , . non enim amit^ 
tebatjllios, sed prcemittebat, as Augustin, Serm, 301, says of 
the mother of the Maccabees. 

Death is the dissolution of the present vital union of soul 
and body'. The latter, on the soul's departure, becomes a 
corpse, and is not annihilated, but returns to the dust whence 
it sprang. The spirit also renders itself back " unto God who 
gave it," Eccl. xii. 7.' Mat. xxvii. 50* Luc. xxiii. 46, Acts 
vii. 59;., and the continued subsistence of the parted soul may 
be inferred from many passages, Luc. xxiii. 46. Acts vii. 59.* 
Heb. xii. 23. Our Lord commanded Jaeirus' little daughter 
to arise, "and her spirit came again" (Luc. vii. 55. 1 Kings 
xvii. 21, 22. Gen. xxxv. 18); that which can come again to 
its former habitation, must subsist while absent from it; 
and though these expressions (because possibly figurative) 
would not by themselves bear much stress, yet they avail 
in argument when combined with other more decisive texts. 
The assertion that "the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God, and there shall no torment touch them" (Wisd. 
iii. 17; proper lesson for All Saints' Day), at once expresses 
the prevalent conviction that the righteous souls subsist for 
happiness, and the wicked for misery. 

Moreover the soul not only continues but perceives^; is 

' Plato, Phcedo S^f extr, Oorg. 524 HSt. TertuU. de Animd 51. 

* This note is printed at the end of the present disquisition. 

' See Abp. Laurence, Existence of the Soul after DecOh, hy i2[ichard] 
C[ashel], 79. 1834. 

" Materialists confound the orgamsaJtion with the principle of thought, or 
else make the brain itself the thinking substance ; whereas when set in action 
by the mind, it is the VMane of communication between mind and matter. 

The term is technically used ; for immaterialists do not affirm that the soul 
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capable of hope and fear, of pain and pleasure. Ood is not 
the God of the deady hut of the living; for that all live to Him. 
Luc. XX. 38; and living to God is the present possession of a 
life which shall not cease. Thus Christ himself is, after his 
resurrection, said to live to God (Rom. vi. 10)^; and when the 
same thing is spoken of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of 
departed souls in general, what less (asks Dr Townson) can 
the words import, than that these spirits know and feel, that 
they live, and shall continue to live, by the power of God, the 
Father of the faithfal, and the Judge of all ? Again, Fear 
not them which hill the hody, hut are not able to kill the soul; 
hut rather fear Him who is ahle to destroy both soul and hody 
in hell (Mat. x. 28. Luc. xii. 4). Were it "true that body 
and soul became lifeless and insensible together, then he who 
killed the body, would (at the same time, and in the same 
sense) kill the soul also: for the body can die only till the 
day of the resurrection^; and till that day the soul would die, 
if its life, and faculties of thinking and perceiving, depended 
on its union with the body. But our Lord assures us, that 
men cannot kill the soul. It has therefore a separate sense 
and power of perception*." Rev. vi. 9 (like Luc. xvi. 27, 28) 
precedes the Judgment^, and is contrasted with Gen. iv. 10 

IB not materia], but that its substance is something quite different from the 
visible matter of the body. Mr Copland's Mortal Life, 94 sq. 108. Dr T. 
Brown's Philosophy of the Mind, leot. 97. "As no part of the hrain appears 
esaentially necessary to the existence of the intellectttal facvUies, and as the whole 
of its visible structure has been maJteridlhf changed, without affecting the exercise 
of those factdties, something more than the discernible organisation must be 
requisite to produce the phsenomena of thinking." Dr Ferriar apvd Ahp, 
Laurence, 41. 1834. 

^ Justin M. Apol, I. 6$. Polycarp op. Euseh, H, Eccl, IV. 15. § 24. 

w See below, heifween notes ■* — "'. 

' Dr Townson*s Serm, upon Bev. zxii. 12, 13, principally (like Jortin's 
upon Mat. xxii. 32) derived from Bp. Bull's two upon Acts i. ^5. To Jortin's 
sermons, 1809, is annexed his Doctrine of a Future State from the text Heb. xi» 
13; it is fortunately not disfigured by his usual flippancy. This note is con- 
tinned at the end of the present disquisition, 

y "imder the oftor" answers to the Jewish phrase "under the throne of 
glory," where they believe the souls of Moses and other saints repose ; for they 
considered the altar to be the throne of the Divine Majesty. 

Bev. vL 9 — II, alludes to the blood of the sacrifices, wont to be poured out 
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by Abp. Laurence, 79. 1834. Eicketts' Constd. on the Con' 
dition of the Soul, 50 sqq. 1831'. 

The imperium animarum, ^n. VI. 264, the present state 
or receptacle** of separate souls (i. e, of souls parted from the 
body), and common to all, without exclusion of good or 
bad, — is in the Old Testament usually expressed by sheol^; 
derived from a verb signifying to crave as a loan (= borrowed, 
2 Kings vi. 5) ", and almost universally rendered Hades (= in- 
visible^", x^P^^ a(f>&fih Phavorinus) by the LXX. The 

at the foot of the altar. Lev. iv. 7. Ligbtfoot's H, H, upon Luc. xvi. 22. 

§n. 

■ See Butler's Ancd, L L 

Archdeacon Blackbume published a second and much enlarged edition of his 
Historical View of the Comtrcversy, 1772 (1765 first edit. The three anonymous 
pamphlets mentioned in ch. 25 were his own). As may be supposed, the book 
aboimds with inaccuracy and paralogism; in ch. 18 he criticises, with small 
success, Bp. Bull's two sermons mentioned in note x above. 

The Hon. Archibald Campbell, a non-juring Scotish bishop, published the 
Doctrine of the Middle Stale, 1721 fol. It had appeared, anonymously and less 
complete, in 17 13 oct. and must be distinguished from Principal Campbell's 
sixth Prelim, Diss, quoted below in note b*. 

•* Cf. Job XXX. 23. — Barrow (Serm. 28 upon the Creed) thinks it better to 
render she61 stale or condUionf than ^Uux, because the antient Hebrews 
appear to have formed no distinct conception of it as a pUicef a sense which 
he fully allows. — See Bp. Pearson V. just before 1*. 

b* Isai. V. 14. Habak. ii. 5. Ps. Ixxxix. 49. Isai. xiv. 9, ubi Vitring, 
(Abp. Magee, I. 4T2. 1842, explains rephaim, to mean, i. ghosts or manes; 
2. giants in Chanaan; 3. ghosts of the wicked.) Ezek. xxxi. xxxii. — Other 
expressions, also rendered Hades by LXX. as nearly synonymous with shedl, 
are bor the pit, abne bor the stones of the pit, tsal maveth the shade of death, 
dumeh silence. Campbell, Prd, Diss, YI. ii. § 2. 

We find also the bottomless pit, dpvaaos, Kom. x. 6, 7=heb. thehom (Gren. i. 
2. Job xxviii. 14. Ps. xlii. 7. Ex. xv. 5. Isai. Ii. 10. Ixiii. 13); both words 
used sometimes of the ocean, as thought to be unfathomable. Campbell YI. 
ii. § 14. See note m\ 

<^ The Egyptian Amenthes {rad, in Bhadamanthus, is Coptic for prin- 
cipium) signified one that receives and gives again, rbv \a/ipdpoin-a jcal blbovrcL, 
Plutarch de leide 29. 

Amenti=htAeB, and Ement=iiie West. Similarly Bochart notes the rela- 
tionship between the heb. Ereb {Gharb in Arabic) signifying West or sunset, 
and the Greek Erebus ; which, together with Night, is the progeny of Chaos 
in Hesiod Theog, 127. See also Notes a/nd Queries, YIIL 343. 1853. 

^ AXSrfs, or *AtSrfs, contains both good and bad, Odyss, XI. X; as do 
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corresponding Latin words axe Orcvs and inferi; of which the 
former (Virg. JEn. VI. 273. II. 398), is used for Pluto or Dis in 
Cic. N. Deor. III. 17. and is by Scaliger deduced from %pKo^ 
septum^ thus answering to the safe-keeping {(f)v\a/c^) of 1 Pet. 
iii. 19**. The true meaning of our EngUsh word Hell corre- 
sponds exactly with the Greek Hades ; it is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon helan to cover, cf. Isai. xxv. 7. Wat Tyler is 
in Walsingham, " Walter Helier vel Tyler," and in Sussex 

likewise Oretu and inferi. The latter (whence vnferwr and vnfttl) is &e/>oi or 
A'Fe/HM, from ^pa the earik, Bp. Pearson V. %,q^^ Mr Harold Browne ob- 
serves that %po. expresses the sound and radical letters of a Chaldee and Syriac 
word (aroa) signifying ea/r(k (heb. ttfiz) and heVora, 

In Homer and Hesiod, A25)7S and kVbiove^ are the names of a person 
(=0rcu8, Dis; observe that St Luke^ Acts ii. 97, is more classical in his 
language than the LKX.), and in Iliad 4^. 244 we must either supply a^, or 
obelise the verse. For not until the Alexandrine era does hades express the 
unseen toorid, or Erebus. lUadYUI, O, 368. The tragic poets use it for 
deaths by metonymy of effect for cause; but it never signifies either the grave 
or heaven. 

She61 is never used with a possessive pronoun, and never in the plural ; it 
occurs in the Old Testament sixty-five times, of which sixty-one are hades in 
TiXX. One of the remaining four is Prov. xxiii. 14, where the LXX. render 
Bdparos' as they do also in 2 Sam. xxii. 6, though the latter is f^ov in Ps. 
zviii. 5. They render Ezek. xxxii. 21, pddot p60pov (as 23); and Job xxiv. 
19 is not in LXX. The renderings of our Auth. Version are hell and fffdtve 
each thirty-one times, and pii thrice. The table in page 52 of the Existence 
of the Sovl after Deaiik, by R, 0, [i.e, the late Abp. Laurence], 1834. is very 
inaccurate; besides other mistakes, omitting Prov. xv. 11. 24 heU; and Gen. 
xlii. 38 grave: it probably was drawn up by a friend. 

In 2 (or 4) Esdras iv. 41, we find the chambers— promptuaria (store-rooms) 
in inferno, i.e. in shedl — of souls; and secret pUwes vii. 32. cf. Abp. Laurence, 
64—68. 

^ Bp. Horsley's sermon explains this text of such antediluvians as, though 
whelmed in the flood, repented and found mercy; and that thus was an- 
nounced to Uiem and others, the accomplishment of that expected redemption 
by which they would at last enter heaven, (cf. 2 Esdras iv. 35.) 

The. real reason for blotting the text of St Peter from our Article III. 
was probably its obscurity, and a dread of countenancing Calvin's wild notion, 
that the soul of Christ actually underwent the torments of the damned. 
Bp. Pearson V. e*. f*. — ^Almost as extravagant is the schoolmen's fancy that 
He carried to heaven the saints of the Old Testament, who were lying in 
what they term Limhus patrum, 

5 
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they Btill hele a person up in bed**. When Douglas surprised 
Koxburghe Castle, 

With blak frogis {frockt) all Jielyt thai 
The armowris that thai on thaim had. 

Barbour's Bruce YII. 676. edit. Jamieson. 
As snowgh lygges on the monntaynes, 
JBthdyd were hylles and playnes 
With hawberk bryghte and hehnes clere. 

Bicha/rd Coer de Lion 5585 — 7. edit. Weber. 

In 1 Cor. xi. Wiclif uses hilcy hiltd^ JiUyng, In Mr Southey's 
edition of Sir Thomas Mallory's Morte D'Arikur^ first printed 
by Caxton 1485, we find ouerhylled^ hylUdouer, vnhylled, Vol. 
II. pp. 33. 101. 235; and a Mend suggests that "helan" is 
cognate with l^cl^len to conceal, and "hylle" with ^ucllcn to 
ijorap. 

She$l is always the condition or place of departed souls; 
and never means the grave^'*, though sometimes rendered so. 
Thus, Gen. zxxvii. 34, Jacob, believed his son devoured by 

f* All the Teutonic dialects furnish a similar word. Junius' Gloss, to 
ike CMhic Oospels, 1645. voce hulyan. 

The word hell is now so inyeterately connected with g^i^nna, that when 
representing hades, it is best spelled with a capital H. "Haue minde now 
of twey maner of belles, in that one« were ada, alNrahS, Isaac ft iaoob, and 
other holy forfaders that djed byfore cryst, in to that belle crist descSded afk' 
his passion, & brought with him thens holy faders that ther were [se^ con- 
cluding sentence of note e'], the other belle is a place for them that be [see 
note p* beUyw] and shalbe dSpned for eOmore." Caxton*s Polychron, VI. 8. 1482. 
I borrow this quotation from Archdn. Churton. 

8* The graye is heber, which is never joined with (nep^lea^) the soul ; 
nor is it eyer used for Hell. The LXX. render Jceber thirty-four times by 
rdff>os, five by ra^, thirteen by funjfia (besides Num. zi. 34, 35. xxxiH. 16, 
17. Beut. ix. 22), eleven by fun/jfieioy, once by Odvaros (Job iii 22), and once 
by 6pot {mountain, Isai. xiv. 19). They omit it in. 2 Kings xxiii. 17. Virgil 
^n. III. 67, 68 means that, the body being entombed, the ghost would not 
wander disconsolate ; cf. **fne*' YL 362. The rnsOk body occasions our improper 
phrase of a "person turning in his grave,'' and ramilarly in Iliad I. A. 3, 
ihemsdves are devoured, their souls in Hades ; whereas in Odyss, XI. X. 601, 
Heracles himself is In Olympus, his eidoUyn in Hades; see note Is? and just 
trfore note 2? below, and note g^. 

That n6p^%= rational immortal soul, see Bp. Hobart's Sermons II. 444 — 
445. Lond. 1824. Bp. Pearson V. just before n*. 
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wild beasts; and in Isai. xiv. 9. 19, 20, the unburied king of 
Babylon is in shedl. Gen. xlii. 38. xliv, 29. 31; 1 Kings ii. 
6. 9. In Ps. cxli. 7 unburied bones on the surface of the 
earth, are poetically said to lie at the mouth (or entrance) of 
she6l which is beneath it. 

In Rev. i. 18 our Lord has " the keys of Hell and death," 
. . i. e. can both recal the sequestered soul and also again unite 
it to its body, cf. xx. 13. In vi. 8, Hell follows Death, be- 
cause the moment that the body falls under death's dominion, 
the invisible state receives the soul. Eur. Alcest 24, 25. — 
1 Cor. XV. 55, "O Hell, where is thy victory?*' apparently 
alludes to God's promise (Hos. xii. 13) to redeem his people 
from the power of She6l ; who is treated as an enemy (cf. 
Iliad IX. r. 312), because as Bishop Horsley^^ remarks, the 
souls of the justified would have known little of an inter- 
vening and imperfect bliss, had not sin introduced death, 
which is the severance of soul and body. In Canticles viii. 6, 
Hell is an inexorable jailer (cf. Virg. Georg. IV. 489) ; whose 
brasen gates and bars of iron, Ps. cvii. 16, were burst when 
our Lord rose from the dead (Acts ii. 24), and will be finally 
broken asunder at the general resurrection, Isai. xlix. 9. Kev. 
XX. 13. For, after the Great Assize, Death and Hell shall 
themselves be cast into the gehenna of fire (Kev. xx. 14. Isai. 
XXV. 8); and Satan also, see Mede's Disc. IV. and cf. Mat. viii. 
29. 

The Jews, as well as all other nations, placed the in- 
visible state in the lower hemisphere reaching as far beneath 
the earth and waters, as heaven is above**. And they seem 
to have thought that the phrase "gathered to their fathers"^" 

^ Bp. Horsley's BibUcal Criticism, ^nd and best edit. 1844. II. oct. 

« PhiL ii. 10. Bev. v. 3. 13. lUad VIII. 9. 13—16 (ubi Heyne).— 
Bp. Lowthy Lect. VII., ascribes this to their recollection of the Deluge, and 
of the cities beneath the Dead Sea; . . alluded to, one or both, in Ezek. xzvi. 
8 — 30. xxviii. 7, 8^ (deaths, t.«. as in 10, the double death). 

Amos ix. 3, 3. contrasts shedl with heayen as regards the distance (cf. 
Job xi. 8. Ps. czxxix. 8b Isai. xiv. 13 — 15. Mat. xi. 23. ^91. III. 564, 
565 ; and Eph. iv. 8, 9. is most probably Hades), . . and the bottom of the 
sea with the top of Oarmel. 

j' The heb. word signifi^ non congregari aoW/m, 8ed et hospitio excipi. 
Michaelis Argvmemta Immort, An, ex Mose CoUecta, sect. 17. in his Syntagma 
Commentcaionum 1759. qu. — ^Gen. xxy. 8. 17. Num. xxvii. 13. Deut. xxxii. 

5 — ^ 
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denotes the more genial portion of she6l, . . where the just 
abide, and which (perhaps after the time of the captivity) was 
termed being vnih Ahraham^. In the New Testament it is 
also called Paradise^^y an eastern word signifying an enclosed 
park or pleasance with trees, frequent in Xenophon's AncLba- 
sisy and used by the LXX. for {gan Eden) the garden of 
Eden. — The Jews seem likewise to have considered the low- 
est region of she6l, as most remote, to be the dreariest, and 
consequently the waiting-place of those furthest from the 
divine favour ; Deut. xxxii. 22. Ps. Ixxxvi. 13. Ixxxviii. 6. 
Prov. ix. 18. XV. 24 ; and with Num. xxvii. 13, contrast Ex. 
xxxii. 19. 28. Job xxvii. 19. This answers to Tartarus, 
placed nethermost in Homer™', and thought to be parted from 
Elysium by the fiery stream of Phlegethon (.dEn. VI. 548), 
which partially corresponds with the "great gulf' of Luc. 

50; — ^it is to their fathers, Qeu. xv. 15. Judg. IL 10 and after. Compare 
htmdle of Ufe, i Sam. xxv. 29 ; and contrast 2 Kings xzii. 19, ao with Isai. 
xxxviii. 5. Heniy Ainsworth notes that the Targum refers the first part of 
Ps. xlix. 20 to the just, and what follows to the wicked. See Job xxvii. 19 
and Peters on Job, pt. 3. sect. 9. p. 382. 1757. 2nd edit. 

^ Luc. xvi. 22. [Jos.] de MouicahceU 13. Tertull. adv. Marc, IV. 34. 
de Ammd 55. 

** Luc. xxiii. 43 (where Wetst. cites Jewish books ; and where '' our Lord 
promises more than He had been asked." Bp. Bull's Second Sermon upon 
Acts i. 25) ; Tertull. Apol, 47. — ^The word pa/rdea occurs in Canticles iv. 43. 
Eccl. ii. 5. Neh. ii. 8. For descriptions, see Gibbon ch. 41. note s=note 18. 

Another Jewish phrase for the same condition, is under the throne of glory; 
see note j above. 

■" pdeurroy pipeOpop, Iliad VIII. G. i. 3—17. 481. Plat. Phad. 112. 
Tartarus — derived by some from heb. tahtioth the under-region — ^has &pu<r<ra 
XifffULTa, Eur. Phcen, 1605. Dr Maitland (False Worship 34. 39. 44 — 67. 274. 
1856) has noticed that Tartarus is chilly (Hesiod Scut. 255) and connected 
with waler; its gates being fabricated by Poseidon, Theog. 732. (cf. also 851 
with 2 Pet. ii. 4). This recalls the story of the beautiful wife of a rabbi, who, 
chased by corsairs, asked whether there was an equally good resurrection from 
the seat On her husband's replying in the affirmative, she plunged into the 
waves. Peters on Job 373. 1757. There will be no more sea, with the "new 
heavens and new earth." 2 Pet. iii. 13. Bev. xxi. i. 

Campbell (VI. ii. § 20) justly argues that Dives and Lazarus are described 
as nearly on a level, Luc. xvi. 19; "up" is erroneously introduced in 2 Cor. 
xii.'i — 4. Poised as the earth is in illimitable' space, no part of it is pro- 
perly either above or below; similarly for KarcXdeTv see Abp. Ussher*s Ans. to 
Jesuit 338. 1835. 
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xvi. 26. The word occurs in LXX. and is adopted by St 
Peter (2 Pet. ii. 4. cf. Jude 13), because gehenna^ will not 
be opened till after Judgment. 

The Jews distinguish hQtwttn paradise and heaven; their 
prayer for the dying is, " Let him have his portion in para- 
dise, and also in the world to come," . . cf. Luc. xx. 35. The 
same distinction is fully evidenced by the passages cited in 
the next paragraph ; and, Origen®^ excepted, it is made by all 
the early Christian fathers**^. They understand two distinct 

°^ Gekenna, the place of final torment (whence the Persian jekanwaC) does 
not occur in the Old Testament, but is frequent in the Chaldee paraphrase, 
t. gr, upon Ps. ciii. 4. It is named from what was originally the pleasant 
valley of Hinnom, S.W. of Jerusalem (Josh. xy.8. 7(u-Ei'i^o/i, xviii. 16. LXX.), 
where Josiah put an end to the practice of burning children to the Ammon- 
itish Moloch ; from the noise {toph, a d^*um) employed to drown the screams, 
it was also called Tophet, i Chron. xxiii. 6. Jer. vii. 31. Here, too, the 
angel destroyed the host of Sennacherib, a Kings xix. 35. Isai. xxx. 33. — 
Afterwards constant fires were maintained in it to consume the carcases and 
offal habitually thrown there, Isai. Ixvi. 24. Jer. xix. 6 — 14. Ecdus. vii. 17. 
Judith xvi. 17. Marc. ix. 43. Stehelin II. 32. 1742. 

It occurs twelve times in N. T., and it is to be regretted that Luther 
rendered both it and Hades by the same word, and that our translators 
followed his example. The Edda discriminates ffd from Nijlheim, 

Abaddon, destruction, occurs Job xxvL 6. xxviii. 22. xxxi. 12. Pro v. xv. 
II. XX vii. 20. Cf. Kev. ix. 11. xvii. 8. (xx. i. Luc. viii. 31.) 

°^ Origeo entertained many notions peculiar to himself. 

P" The fathers' doctrine is gathered in Wall on Baptism II. 8. 8. Abp. 
Ussher's Ans, to Jesuit ch. 7. 1835. Yossius' Thes, TheoUg, Disp. YI. in sixth 
vol. of his works. Suicer, voce i^fX'^* Bp. Pearson and Lord King upon 
Art. V. of the Creed. Whitby upon 2 Tim. iv. 8. Bingham XV. 3. 16. — 
It is true that they sometimes speak, as we do ourselves, of the fiuthfol 
departed as gone to heaven, meaning their ultimate destination, or as com- 
pared with life on earth ; but, though some scrupled whether any could be in 
paradise {eo nomine) till our Lord's going thither, Suicer ^ux^ ^n. 3, they 
uniformly distinguish the state of the just before the general resurrection, 
from that heaven in which they will finally repose. 

Beviving a crotchet of the Valentinian heretics, Pope Eugenius IV., at 
the council of Florence in 1439, ruled that all souls who do not need pur- 
gatory pass at once to heaven itself; while those not there cleansed are 
hurled forthwith to gehenna. And by a curious oversight, the Homily on 
Prayer, pt. 3. p. 30a Oxf. 1840. while it extinguishes purgatory, affirms (if 
literally construed) the rest of the decision. The Assembly's Confession says, 
that, after death, souls "neither die nor sleep, having an immortal subsiat!- 
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raptures in 2 Cor. xii. 1 — 4 (Campbell's Prd. Dis. VI. ii. 
§ 21) ; and Bp. Bull (Second Serm. upon Acts i. 25) supposes 
St Paul caught into the third heaven, that he might contem- 
plate that scene of supreme felicity which awaits the just 
after the Kesurrection, . . and caught into paradise, that his 
mind might be contented with a view of their nearer consola- 
tions, among which is a sense not only of Christ's love but 
also of His presence in some cheering manner with them. 
2 Cor. V. 8. Phil. i. 23. — ^Eev. ii. 7 no doubt means heaven, but 
(from its clear allusion to the garden of Eden, where our first 
parents were placed and the tree of life grew) can only be un- 
derstood as expressing figuratively the promise of eternal life 
forfeited by Adam but recovered by our Lord. See also 
Campbell, VI. ii. § 12. 

Our Saviour, as the second Adam, submitted to dissolu- 
tion ; his soul being for a season consigned to she6l or hades, 
and his body to the grave**' — otherwise he would not have 
been very man like unto us in all things, sin excepted and its 
consequent corruption. His soul was in paradise (Luc. xxiii. 
43) between his death and his resurrection; but when after 
his resurrection he met Mary Magdalen, he had not yet as- 
cended into heaven (John xx. 17), where his human nature" 

ence;" but as to the rest, though of course ignoring purgatory, is in undoubt- 
ing concord with the Pope. ch. 3a. 2nd edit. 1658. According to the 
Komanists, whoever gets into purgatory, is sure of heaven ; its pains supplying 
defects of punishment while living. And indulgences remit only these tem- 
poral sufferings. 

The Manichseans confounded paradise with heaven (Ghrysost.), which 
Justin Martyr JHcU. 4. and Irenseus V. 31. 2. condemn as heresy. 

q* Acts ii. 27 (quoting Ps. xvi. 9, 10). 29. 31. 34. — See Hooker V. 52. 4 end, 

Hv/maniias vera FUii Dei nee tota m sepulchro fuU, nee tola in Inferno; 
ted in aepvlchro secundum veram camem Christus mortuus jacuit, et secundilm 
ammam ad Infemum Chri^tts descendit; cui secundum eandem animam ad 
camem {quam in sepulchro religuerai) rediit ; secundilm divinitatem vero sttam, 
qiice nee loco tenetv/r, nee fine concludituvy totus fuit in sepulchro cum came, totus 
in Inferno cum animd; 04: per hoc plemu fuU ubique Christus, quia non est 
Deus ab humanitate, quam susceperat, separatus, &c. Fulgentius ad Trasi- 
mv/nd. III. 34. 

rs See Bp. Sherlock's four admirable sermons upon Phil. ii. 6 — 1 1, respect- 
ing the three states of Christ. 

Great stress is laid on our Lord's manh>ood (Acts xvii. 31 ; i Thess. iv. 14. 
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IS now glorified in its integrity of soul and body (Heb. xii. 2. 
Aug. de Geneai ad LUt. XII. 32. al. 60. Tertull. de Res. 32, 
adv. Marc. I. 24) to be the first-bom among many brethren. 
Rom. viii. 29. 

«««««« 
We learn therefore that, on dissolution, etery soul speeds 
to its own place in the intermediate state of departed spirits, 
Acts i. 25; i.e. to a place suited to its works done in the 
body", and, according to those works, a place of weal or 
woe. Here for the present they abide either in calm pea^e or 
in gloomy duress, . . expecting that final consummation — of 

Rom. xi i6) ; as sanctifying our nature, and giving us assurance of sympathy 
(Heb. ii. i8. John v. 21, 17), and that where He is, we can be admitted 
also. John xiv. 3.-— Hooker V. 51. 3. Bp. Van Mildert*s serm. (at Lin- 
oohi's Inn) upon John v. 27. 

I Cor. XV. 20, 25 refers to the firat-fruiUf a/uthorising the gcUhering of the 
harvest (Lev. ii. 14. xxiii. 10 — 14) and haUomng the whole, Bom. xi. 16; . . 
thus Christ was the first to rise again in his own right, which conveys ours 
(Col. I 18. Acts xxvi. 23). But our Lord's was not the first revival, . . for — 
omitting the Transfiguration as wholly peculiar (on Luc ix. 35)— we have six 
instances of mwactdom recal, besides the bodies of saints in Mat. xxvii. 53 ; 
the last being probably in proof that His resurrection is the warrant and 
pattern of our own. 

His body was glorified while it ascended. It seems, on the whole, the 
safer supposition, that Moses and Elias have not yet assumed their resurreo- 
tion-bodies, and that the terrene parts of Enoch and the latter were dissolved 
while they were taken up. Bp. Porteus — I have seen the same suggestion in 
one or other of the fathers— justly makes Moses at the Transfiguration illus- 
trate — exemplify may be too strong a term — those who shall be dead in Christ, 
and Elias those who shall be alive and changed (i Cor. xv. 51 — 53; i Thess. 
iv. 16. Mat. xxiv. 31), when the archangel's trumpet, 

mirum spargens sonibtn 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronwm. 

The impressive Dies Irce is translated by Lord Roscommon, who, as Dr 
Johnson tells us, took his best line from Dryden ; . . by Pat. Carey, Trivial 
Poems and Triolets 61. Edinb. 1820. qu., . . by Mr Williams, in Chwrek 
Poetry 114. 1844. duod., . . by Mr Irons, retaining the original rhythm, \Z^U 
by Lord Macaulay, Misc, Writings II. 394. i860. 

•* Luc. XX. 35, 36 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. Rom. xiv. 10 — 12. Chrysostom maked 
a forcible appeal, Hom. X. upon 2 Cor. 510—512 0. See also Dr Townson's 
serm. upon Mat. xvi. 27. 
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unimaginable bliss, of unspeakable misery — ^which shall be 
ratified before men and angels, after (with souls and bodies 
reunited at the Besurrection) they have appeared before the 
judgment-seat ; that dread award, immeasurably increasing in 
degree, but not altering in character, the preceding enjoyment 
or suffering. Luc. xvi. 24 — 26 warns us that this inter- 
mediate condition allows no purgatorial alleyiation or inter- 
cession, . . as the tree fell, so it must lie (Eccl. xii. 3) ; the 
same is signified in Heb. ix. 27. And the feelings of the 
wicked during the suspense, must be those of persons waiting 
to be arraigned, with no hope whatever of escaping their de- 
served and interminable punishment**. 

This transitional assignment arises not from any special 
sentence — for sentence is not yet passed; but is a natural 
consequence of their course while upon earth. 

They who delighted in the law of God after the inward 
man (Rom. vii. 22), exult to find themselves enfranchised 
wholly from ill passions, from bodily anguish, from turmoil, 
from lassitude, from anxiety, in short from everything which 
could interrupt their heavenly contemplation. The wicked, 
the sensual, the worldly minded, cannot as before immerse 
themselves in business and pleasure; the propensities remain, 
the gratification is denied them; moreover they can no longer 
flatter themselves that doomsday is a fiction. Brit. Critic, 
VI. 160, 161. 1829. 

Nor is doomsday thus forestalled ; for, though there may 
already be a firmer persuasion and an ampler knowledge, the 
perception of a disembodied soul and of a soul reunited to an 
incorruptible body, may widely differ, . . and besides, the pre- 
cise nature of the prize and penalty has yet to be disclosed. 
Ricketts' Consid, on the Condition of the Soul, 41 — 45. 1831. 
Bp. Smalridge's Serm. upon Luc. xiv. 14. Sherlock on 
Death"^. 



** Compare Wisdom iii. i8. Dum expeetatur plenUvdo temporis, eMfpeetawt 
animce remuneratumem debUam, Alias manet pcsna, cUias gloria : et tamen nee 
UUb interim tine injwrid, nee istas sine fructu mat. Ambros. de Bono Mortis, 
lo. cf. TertuUian de Testim, Animce 4. 

"« There is but one judgment at the last day (Mat. xxv. 31, 32. John v. 
iS, 29. xii. 48. Rom. ii. 16; a Tim. iv. i), and the happiness and misery then 
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The formularies of our Church, like all the earliest that 
are extant, harmonize with the foregoing statement. Accord- 
ing to Eccl. xii. 7, the Office for Burial thanks God for taking 
unto Himself the soul of the deceased, and thus putting it — 
whether obedient or the contrary — ^beyond the power of Sa- 
tan^; it acknowledges that the souls of the faithful departed 
are in present ]oj and felicity — as affirmed in the fortieth of 
King Edward's articles, which was deemed needless to be 
retained in 1562 ; . . it prays for the perfect consummation and 
bliss both in hody and soul of them and of ourselves in that 
supreme glory which is without beginning and without end, 
when we have been clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven (2 Cor. v. 1 — 4), at the general Resurrection in the 
last day (John xi. 24), and are admitted into the hingdom^^ 

allotted are complete (Mat. xxv. 34, 41; i Cor. xv. 52 — 54. PhU. iii. 21; 
I Thees. iv. 17; 2 These, i. 7—10). 

'' Not for withdrawing our Mend from U8, but from peril and misery. 
Bp. Jer. Taylor's H, Dying, I. iv. a. § 7. Bp. Sanderson's Serm. 6. ad pep. 
upon Gren. xx. 6. § 35. 

Not, SLgsaiLf ourselves determining the lot of the individual whose corpse 
is before us, but — while we recognise the possibility of falling away at our 
last hour (see Abp. Laurence Bampt, Led, 381, 382. 1838) — hoping also that 
our brother rests in Christ. For we feel our own great need of God*s utmost 
mercy ; we know that of the best we cannot do more than hope, nor can we 
say that the very worst may not have found acceptance even, as it were, in 
the very parting of the soul from its clay tenement. Camden's Bemainea 
preserve a couplet. 

Between the stirrup and the ground 

He mercy sought, he mercy found. 

The "sure and certain hope of this resurrection - - - OUB vile body,*^ is 
evidently to be understood generally, and without reference to the particular 
person then conmiitted to the ground. Nevertheless, the framers of this 
beautiful office never imagined its being read over persons of notoriously evil 
conversation, taking for granted that all such would be excommunicate (i Cor. 
V. 1 1), and therefore excluded by the Kubric. 

*^ Thus also in the Communion-office, the Prayer for the whole state of 
Chrisfs Church, entreats that we who are yet on probation, may have grace 
to follow the good examples of the departed in futh and fear, . . and with 
them may be partakers of the heavenly kingdom, now future both to them 
and us. 

This kingdom (2 Tim. iv. i) — which we pray may be hastened, by com- 
pletion of the number of those for whom it is designed; Justin M. Apol. I. 
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prepared from the heginning of the toorldJ" Mat. xxv. 

54. 

From many and opposite quarters I received, in 1851, the 
draft of a well-known petition, of which the prayer aimed at 
relaxing our obligation to bury. That petition I declined to 
sign, partly, as foreseeing sundry attendant. and inconvenient 
difficidties, and partly, as conceiving — with what justice I 
pretend not to determine — ^that some, at least, of the scruples 
entertained were needlessly exaggerated. I may be permitted 
to relate an occurrence which took place some few years ago. 
An infant required burial, and had been professedly baptised 
by a ranting preacher ; the curate, young and recently or- 
^ined, and anxious to do whatever might be right, was in 
great perplexity. He was advised to call upon the parents, 
and state — (1) that on certificate of baptism with water and 
proper words, he would bury the child ; (2) that as it did not 
enter the church while living, he would not admit it when 
dead, but would go straightway from the lych-gate to the 
grave; (3) that, as they were avowed dissenters, he would not 

45. Irenseus II. 33. 5. — is very different from Christ's fnediatorial kingdom, 
which only lasts till Judgment; i Cor. xv. 23 — 28. [Watts] on the Separaie 
State, sect. 3. § V. 1732. Bp. Hobart's Sermons II. 358 — 372. 1824. 

** See Justif, by Faith, note p' in this vol. Mr Copland's twelfth chapter. 
On the Occupations of Heaven, is especially interesting. He also very justly 
warns us^ to beware of supposing that the final conflagration (Job zxiL 20) 
wiU affect more than our present earth and its circumambient atmosphere. 

Not the least serviceable parts of Mr C.'s volume {Mortal Life, 2nd edit. 
1834)^ are his instances of the nonsense, for want of a little heedfulness, 
uttered by persons who should know better, pp. 22. 63. 64. 68. 73. 77. 98. 
137. 229. 232. 236. 379. 423. 466. But the notorious inscription at Chiches- 
ter, 60. though little suited to a Christian cathedral, is not absolutely inde- 
fensible : it points indeed to a very instructive moral, . . the owner of princely 
castles in three kingdoms cannot avoid the cold and narrow charnel-house — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave ; 

— neqv>e harum, quas eolis, arborum 
Te, prceter invisas <mpressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 

Hot. Camu II. xiv. 22 — 24. 

Certainly it is less offensive than the grotesque Belasyse monument in the 
chancel at Coxwold, which can neither be seen nor recollected without laugh- 
ter, and than the semi-pagan ducal heroes at Edemham. 
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take them into churcli at all {i.e. for Psalm and Lesson^; 

(4) tJiat they must not sing nor speak in the church-yard; 

(5) that he could not forbid their doing so outside its pre- 
cinct; but (6) that they must create no obstruction. The 
parties agreed at once, and the fimeral.was performed accord- 
ingly. Either the next day or the day after, he again rode 
over to his friend; he said, that no words could sufficiently 
express his thanks, . . for he was now told that even his 
rector's family, unless they had lived to be received into the 
church, were never taken thither when dead ; tfiat his parish- 
ioners had all been looking, with much curiosity and interest, 
to see what in the present instance he himself would do; that 
his credit in the parish had risen above one hundred per cent, 
in consequence of the course pursued, which met with uni- 
versal approbation. The parish, which had long been griev- 
ously neglected, contained 400 to 600 persons, of whom full 
two-thirds would be dissenters. I may be allowed further to 
request attention to some remarks of the late highly respected 
Archdeacon Churton, which have just fallen in my way for 
the first time. " St Paul says of charity, that it hopeth all 
things (1 Cor. xiii. 7); by which words he in part explains 
the nature of hope, as well as of charity. It extends from 
the edge of absolute certainty, from sight and possession, to 
the very border of total despair. — But unless I am infallibly 
sure, which I never can be, without an immediate revelation 
from Heaven, that the party does not sleep in peace, I may 

7> I myself never experienced ill-will for passing straight to the grave with 
churchmen^s children^ named (as it is mischievously called) but not yet 
received into church; and then into the church for Psalm and Lesson. Of 
course^ I uniformly refuse private baptism^ unless upon distinct assurance 
of extreme and unusual domger; on which assurance, I engage to .visit at any 
hour of day or night. In nearly thirty years, I have only once been called up 
in the uight. To the honour of mothers and nurses, satisfied that they can 
depend upon me in case of need, I must add, that only twice have I found an 
attempt at fraud : by the first I was entrapped, though not unsuspicious ; in 
the second, exercising my own discretion, though summoned on two dififerent 
days, I refused to go ; the child (illegitimate) lived and for two years remained 
unbaptised. 

TiU the Begistration Act, all were assumed to be baptised, where no 
knowledge existed to the contrary. 
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charitably hope, and therefore charitably declare my hope, 
that he does. 

" Nor is this any encouragement, God forbid it should be, 
to sin and wickedness. For my hope, whether feeble or con- 
fident, makes no alteration in the nature of the case, and this 
every Uving man should lay to his heart. It may, if you wiU 
have it so, be a million to one that a person whom you shall 
mention, did not leave this world with the divine favour and 
forgiveness. Now, suppose that even in such a case, because 
I am not absolutely certain that he did die unforgiven, I do 
therefore hope, however tremblingly and faintly, that he did 
not; if any one, induced by my hope or the dying man^s 
hope, will be so amazingly thoughtless as to risk his soul 
where it is a million to one he perishes everlastingly, at his 
peril be it! We, surely, and the church, are guiltless of his 
blood. The office is not to be used for any that die unbaptised^ 
or excommunicate^ or have laid violent hands upon themselves 
(Rubric); because it is absurd to afford Christian burial to 
those who are not Christians; and because we cannot say that 
it hath pleaded Almighty God to take unto himself that souly 
which was not separated from the body by His visitation, but 
driven by the deliberate act and violence of the deceased. 
But as to the final state even of these, nothing is said. For 
let me again observe, and be it ever remembered, that our 
church, following the example of our blessed Saviour, and 
guided by the tenour of holy Scripture, condemns no man. It 
is our duty to declare the law, to state the denuntiations of 
vengeance against all ungodliness, and to enforce them with 
all the energy of truth and conviction; but to apply the law 
is the sole and inviolable prerogative of Him who gave the 
law, even God, who is the Lord and Judge of all, Heb. xii. 
23"*'. There is nothing objectionable in the interment in 
consecrated ground, of a suicide {not felo-de-se), but saying the 
service in such cases is an abuse; just as, though the encroach- 
ment is declared illegal by the courts at Westminster, some 
Burial Boards claim to manage closed church-yards. 

*'^ Chap. in. § xi. of il Short Defence of the Chwrch of England, in answer 
to those from whom we separated, and to those who separate from us; by Kalph 
Cburton, Ozf. 1795. oct. His Answer to Mr Eyre appeared 1796. 
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Dr South says — * Though the soul be the prime and 
chief principle of personal individuation, yet it is not the sole 
and adequate principle thereof; but the soul joined with the 
body, makes the adequate individuating principle of the 
person '.*" He means human person, because personal indi- 
viduality is perfectly consistent with a purely immaterial 
being^. The human personality is "dissolved by death, 
and we say properly there was such a person, but he is 
decid; there is no such person now : and this personalitjf is 
restored at the Resurrection, and the person is said to rise 
when the body is raised and reunited to the soul." Dr Fel- 
ton's 1st serm. 1733. But our Eesurrection will not be a 
bare resuscitation ; it will do more than re-establish the pre- 
sent union of soul and body, which is essential to the com- 
pleteness of our nature, . . for it is described as the redemption 
of the body. Eom. viii. 23. cf. Eph. i. 14. iv. 30. Even in 
this world we know that misuse of our earthly tabernacle, is 
not merely ingratitude and rebellion but profanity, by reason 
of the indwelling of the Spirit (1 Cor. iii. 17. vi. 19) ; and in 
1 Cor. vi. 13 the Apostle, after saying that it is for the Lord, 
i.e. (being hereafter imperishable) should now be devoted 
in all its various faculties as a living and reasonable offering 
to Grod's service, — adds, and the Lord for the body ; cf. Eph. 
V. 23. Christ, who does in this world regenerate our soul, 

•* Soutb's celebrated Sermon v/pon Acts xxiv. 15. III. 169—175. Oxf. 
1823. Cf. Bp. Stillingfleet's Sermon; see also p. 166 of South. Tertuil. de Jtes. 
Camis 40. Aug. Civ. Dei XIII. 24. 

In p. 164, prompted by Lucan I. 457, 458, South punctually describes the 
grave as "not the period, but ^q parenthesis of our lives." Cowley {Life and 
Fami) terms man*s life the isthmtM between two eternities. 

^ The disembodied soul may possibly be able, within certain limits, to 
contract and dilate its dimensions ; but, however that may be, it must possess 
locality and occupy space, because God is the only being exempt from those 
rebitions, . . Origen irepl *kpx(^ II* 2. Job xxiii. 8, 9. Yery probably its 
capacity of receiving impressions from sensible and external objects is for the 
time suspended or impaired. Non td,m cognita suscepi hxBC cum auctoritate diS' 
serere, qudm ea cum pietate cognoacere. Aug. de Trin, I. 5 {al, 8). 
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will in that which is to come invest our corporeal frame with 
incorruption (Aug. Cw, Dei XXII. 21)^ ; and his saints are 
to shine forth in the likeness of "his glorious body." Phil. 
iii. 21 ; 1 John iii. 2. Rom. vi. 5. viii. 11. Our Lord, who 
was sent to declare his Father's gracious intention of " bring- 
ing manj sons unto glory," was himself glorified in the 
body : one effect therefore of His incarnation was to shew the 
disciples, that the human body, though subjected by sin to 
shame and dishonour, is yet by the power of God capable of 
glorification; and to prepare their minds for the reception 
of that important truth, which seems to have been not fully 
revealed to them till after His ascension, viz, that they who 
shall hereafter behold His glory, shall be themselves par- 
takers of it^^. Man's resurrection, in itself, is only an in- 
vestment with undecaying bodies preparatory to a two-fold 
assignation, in which the righteous shall shine forth as the 
sun (Matt. xiii. 43) and the wicked be an abhorring unto all 
flesh (Isai. Ixvi* 24. Marc. ix. 48, 49)®*. The body that shall 

c' I Cor. xv. 21, 22. In Bom. v. the Apostle teaches that temporal death 
does not originate in our own actual sin but in Adam's, and that our recoyery 
is altogether due to God's mercy through Jesus Christ. The inheritors of 
Adxun's nature die though (e. gr. infants and idiots) they have not sinned after 
the similitude of Adxun's transgression (t.e. have not contravened a known 
law), Bom. v. 14; and Christ's reconstruction comprehends so far the wicked 
equally with the just. Cf. rwte e^. 

We are not saved by our Lord's having taken our nature unto Himself, but 
by what He underwent in our nature while on earth, which involves the 
mission of the Comforter and our faithfUl acceptance and participation. The 
future reunion of our souls and bodies (i Cor. xv. 29)— and perhaps the future 
imperishableness of our bodies — ^is due to His assumption of man's flesh, . . and 
onr being spiritually united to Him by faith here may be the ftppointed means 
of the latter becoming meet for the inheritance of saints in light ; just as He 
was baptised, not from any personal need, but in order that, by virtue of His 
bi^tism. He might sanctify water to the mystical washing away of sin. QL 
Hooker Y. 56. 7 — 9. i^ and 68. 12. 

^^ The words of our Communion-office in the Prayer of Humble Access, 
"that our sinful bodies may be made clean by his body, and our souls washed 
through his most precious blood," appear strictly proper (see § 12 of Om, Inirod, 
to the Epistles). They were excepted against at the Savoy conference, Card* 
well's Cov^, 320. 353. 3rd edit 

«* The resurrection of the unjust is specified only in Isai. Ixvi. 24. Dan. 
xii. 2. John v. 28, 29. Acts xxiv. 15. 
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he bearing a relation to its earthly substance not wholly dis- 
similar to that between the corn-stalk and the seed-grain 
whence it sprang; and being fitted for the novel sphere in 
which we shall be placed^ as now we see — each being suited to 
its state — the flesh of beasts, fishes and birds severally diverse, 
and that stars differ from other stars in splendour. 1 Cor. 
XV. 35 — 50. As the fly difiers from the chrysalis (cf. Phil. 
iiL21), we may expect a more delicate texture and heightened 
sensibility; and the animal functions, being only temporary 
accidents^ will be dispensed with*'. An absolute identity of 
numerical particles is not necessarily required to constitute 
sameness; and it is difficult to affirm that the conservation 
of an actual germj however infinitesimal, which shall identify 
the new full-grown corporeal substance with the old, is an 
impossibility. " We have no way of determining by expe- 
rience, what is the certain bulk of the living being each man 
calls himself: and yet till it be determined that it is larger 
in bulk than the solid elementary particles of matter, which 
there is no ground to think any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolution 
of it, of the living being, even though it should not be abso- 
lutely indiscerptible".** But, if we bear in mind that the 
earthly body has each and all of its constituent particles 
entirely changed within a certain period during life, and that 

Phil. iii. II. Luc. ziv. 14; i Thess. iv. 13 are of the just; as for the most 
part, is 1 Cor. xv. Cf. Bom. viii. 11. 

'» Luc. XX. 35, 36; I Cor. vi. 13, KaTapy^€i=BhaXi annul, shall make 
useless. Theophylact apud Cowie fftds, Lect. 48. 1853. 

«• Bp. Butler's Anal. I. i. Sir John Patterson weighed "a whole body'* 
found in a stofie-ooffin at Eocles {^atist. Ace. of Scotland} ; it was only one 
ounce and a half. See Humphreys' Transl. of Athenagoras, p. loi. 17 14. Br 
J. Bogers' Serm, upon i Cor. xv. 23. 

The Hindoos imagine that such a germ accompanies the soul on its flight ; 
and the Jews fancy an indestructible little bone, which they call lue, near the 
top of the spine. Lightfoot*s H. ff. upon John xi. 25. Lucretius, IV. 34, 
describes ghosts as ovLiwJUfM continually thrown off from bodies, though only 
occasionally yisible. See Hibbert's Theory of Apparitions, 2nd edit. 1825. and 
Boismont's HaUucinations, transL by Hulme 1859. duod., and WoUaston's 
Bdig, ofNaiwrt, 

Tertull. (2e Ha, Cam, 1 1 remarks that reunion is less wondrous than crea- 
tion; also Apol. 48. Bp. Pearson, X. q'. 
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this may repeatedly occur (Plat. Phcedo 87 HSt.)**', . . nothing 
more seems absolutely needful to be believed, than that as 
we live embodied here for probation, so likewise shall we rise 
embodied for recompence; and, though we be not told that 
the incorruptible bodies (Mat. x. 28) with which we shall 
be clothed at the last day, shall consist of the very same 
particles of which our former corruptible bodies consisted, 
(Origen contra Cels. V. 14. cf. note^^ below), yet will 
they be as truly the same bodies, when compared with 
the bodies which we put off at death, as our bodies at this 
moment are the same bodies which we had ten years ago, 
albeit there exist not any one particle in them now which 
was in them then (Bp. Sherlock's serm. upon 2 Cor. v. 10) ; 
. . the new complex no otherwise differing from the old (so 
far as relates to the soul and to its individual identity) than as 
endued with more exquisite inlets of perception and suffer- 
ing. This perpetual flux confutes St Chrysostom's notion of 
the injustice arising if one body sins and another body is 
punished, which some have met by supposing that the bulk 
of the future body must much exceed that of the present one, 
. . as if, says Bp. Sherlock, a man at 60 could on this ground 
claim acquittal for a murder committed by him at 20. The 
Apostle intimates that " the living body is, like a seed, 
organised matter united with a vital principle : when the 
body dies, and the seed is sown, the organised matter is 
thrown off, and replaced by other matter of different form 
and properties." Prof. Dobree ; (cf. Bp. Shuttle worth upon 
1 Cor. XV. 37). And his illustration (1 Cor. xv. 37, 38. 
Origen contra Gels. V. 22, 23) prompted by parallel commit- 
ment to the ground, is to shew how sameness may sub- 
sist under very extensive change of material configuration. 
It still remains its own ; the change being from A to -4, and 

^* The analogy of these changes during life, is not conclusive ; because in 
them at no given time is there any soltUion of continuity, which must inevitably 
occur at death if our new bodies have no direct connection with the old. 
Chrysostom {Horn, X, upon 2 Cor. 509 D. Cf. also Horn, upon 1 Cor. xv. 27) 
says we must assume that connection, because otherwise instead of mortality 
being swallowed up of life (3 Cor. v. 4 ; i Cor. xv. 50. 54), corruption would 
remain triumphant over it ; it also seems implied in i Cor. xv. 53, 54. See 
next note. 
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not from A to J5, in which latter case identity wotild be extin- 
guished. TertuU. Bes. Cam. 52. Mr Cowie {Hula. Lect. 83. 1853) 
remarks that " as the risen hody is ours, as well as the body in 
which we now dwell, . . in respect of this property of being aurs^ 
it is the same. K a man will be conscious that he is the same 
being, his resurrection-body will be his body and the memory 
of past consciousnesses of connexion with the body, will, to all 
intents and purposes, make it to him the very same^ just as 
he is here the same man who years ago was dedicated to God 
in baptism." Sameness therefore consists in continuous vital- 
ity, notwithstanding a seeming dissolution; the same water 
exists as ice or steam, and carbonic acid gas has been solidified: 
cf. Boyle's Considerations about the Possibility of the Resur^ 
rection, Works IV. 191 — 202. 1772 qu. In man it may be 
the result of the soul's continuance^'; but had the Apostle 
employed reasoning more refined and philosophical, the infer- 
ence which he desired them to draw, would have been misun- 

W Mr Cowie, 69, 70. 72 — 77. 81 — 84. II so, John v. 28 must be under- 
stood to mean that they whose bodies were consigned to decay, shall be again 
incorporate; and we must answer St Chrysostom in note h', by saying that 
coiTuption is only triumphant so long as the soul's severance continues; . . 
that " ooiTuptible" means being subject to corruption, i.e. being in the state of 
seyerance, and "mortal'' means the liability to it; both .hereafter eliminated 
by the soul's union with a ''spiritual" body (i Cor. xv. 44), i.e. a body incor« 
ruptible and therefore not liable to the incidents of mortality, and in which, 
accordingly, the spirit shall no longer be subordinated to the soul. See note 

Mens eujuaque, is est quisque. Cic. Sonrn, Scip, 24 {at. 8). Plato, Ale3>, A\ 
139 extr., treats the body as no part of the man, — Locke's account of his con- 
troversy with Bp. Stillingfleet, is given in his Essay, Book II. ch. 37. § 29, note; 
see also § 15. Bp. Butler, Disc, of Personal Identity, has pointed out Locke's 
great mistake in making consciousness constitute personal identity ; it ascertains 
to ourselves our personal identity, . . but we should still be the same persons 
that we were, even if the memory of former consciousness were wanting • . of 
which we are likely to be very unpleasantly reminded at the day of judgment. 
Several restored from drowning say that, as the water gained upon them, 
their whole previous life in its minutest circumstances was at once presented to 
their view : general W. Y. Moore experienced the same in his jump on horse- 
back down 237 feet of perpendicular height, related in sir F. B. Head's Horse 
and his Rider i860. 

(The Somnium, Sdpionis, Cic. de BepM. VI. 9 a?, i, is from Plato's Er 
the Pamphylian, de Bep. IX. 614 HSt.) 

6 
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derstood or misapplied by those whom he addressed^*. To 
meet a particular ohjection, he adopts the closest analogy 
that can be found; we must not press the comparison too far, 
and must carefully remember that our new body, however 
altered in its qualities, will be human flesh (Origen contra 
Gels. V. 18. 23. Aug. serm. 154. § 8 a?. 17), perhaps, to use 
Dr Goulbum's expression, rather defaecated than subtilised, . . 
for St Paul, as we have already said, by " spiritual body" 
means one not liable to the incidents of mortality. Aperta 
ergo ratio stiggerit, quia \==qubd\ si vera caro non fuerit^ 

procul dubio resurrectio vera non erit. In Hid enim resurreo- 

tionis glorid erit corjpus nostrum suitile quidem per effectum 
spiritalis potentioB, sed palpahileper veritatem naturce. Greg. 
M. in Job, XIV. § 71. "Diflferent it will be, in the same sense 
that the plant which springs from the seed is different from the 
seed itself. But, as to every seed is given its own body ; so to 
every human soul now in the keeping of its Creator, shall be 
given at the resurrection its own body, whatever transforma- 
tion it may undergo. - - Such an identity shall be preserved 
as will still appropriate it to one and the same individual 
person in both states, and the soul, to which it is to be re- 
united, shall be conscious of that sameness".™' 

^ If the view here offered is correct, St Paul might ayoid instancing the 
butterfly, as tending to error in th« opposite direction; though found in St 
Basil (HexaSm, YIII. 8. p. 78 esd/r, and [Serm, 22 de Provid,]), it does not 
occur in the earlier fathers. From the shape given to the outer cases of ^their 
mummies, we learn that the Egyptians regarded an embalmed corpse as a 
human pupa; with this, while it stiU lasted, the soul continued in connexion ; 
thus postponing the cycle of its transmigrations, which last w«re an Egyptian 
inyention. Herod. II. 123. See note ^, above, Cf. Wilkinson's Ant, Egypt XL 
444. 463. 2'nd eeries, ^gyptUperUi sapiential condUa diutiui retervant corpora, 
9cU, ut anima m/iUto tempore perduret et corpori eit obnoxia, nee eito ad aUa 
transeat, Serv. ad ^n. III. 67. — ^The non-appearance in the New Testament 
in express terms of the hody'e rising, may be in designed discouragement of 
errors akin to the superfluous anxiety of the Egyptians. 

A fftvourite illustration with the early Christians (Qem. Rom. I. 15. 
TertulL de Came ChritU 13) was the phoenix, . . most likely from ziiiscon- 
struing dlKOios C>s fpowi^ di^^trei. Ps. xci. 12. LXX. See also Minuc Felix 
34. and Bp. Kaye*s TertuU, 258. 1845. 

"*' Bp. Van Mildert's Serm. at Lincohi's Inn upon i Cor. ii. 9.— The early 
creeds assert the remrrecUon of the fleth (as in the Offices for Baptism and 
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''We continue the same to all intents and purposes, so 
long as we are sensible and conscious that we are so." Paley 
serm. upon 1 John iii. 2. And in the future state we shall 
have a power of recognising the mutual relations, past and 
present, of ourselves and others whom we knew while here. 
Paley serm. upon Col. i. 29. 

*' The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead contains 
undoubtedly thus much, that a dead man shall be a living 
man again, and the same^er^ow that he was before ; and this 
sufficeth for moral and practical purposes. All beyond this 
is of the speculative and metaphysical kind, in which religion 
seems not to be concerned." Jortin's Doctrine of FuU State, 
in his Sermons IV. 354. 1809."' 

Yiflitation of the Sick, and the modem French and Dutch; ht^vs camis, 
Buffin. £xpo8. Synib, § 43), in opposition to the Gnostics, who explained away 
that of the body by making it aerial ; and even explained in this Jlesh to mean 
admission to their mysteries in this present life. Tertull. de lies, Camis 19. 
See Burton's Bampt. Lect, 130. and his notes 57 — 59. It is as old as Iren. V. 
31. I. Butherforth's Chwrgts 61 — 95. Cambr. 1763. According to its text 
as printed in Jerome's works, one of the creeds attributed to pope DamasuB, 
but of uncertain parentage (Walohii B\hl, Symh, 1770), uses the expression 
in hdc came gud nunc vivimus; perhaps only meaning that it will not hereafter 
be aerial but still really human. Cf. Whitby's Prrf. to i Cor. 

Were the Besurrection only liberation from sin, the inference in i Cor. xv. 
18 would faiL Chiysost. The word itself implies that of the body, 

^^ Beaders may consult Aug. Oiy, Dei XXII. 19 — 2 1, and Huet's Oriffi" 
niana n. 2. qu, 9. 

In the early part of the last century the bodily resurrection excited con- 
siderable interest in connexion with theories of personal identity. I possen 
the following tracts : 

Hody's JSes. ofihe Same Body, 1694. 

Abp. Tenison's Sermon, 1694. qu. 

Dr Felton's Five Sermons (two more were designed, . . under the Law, 

under the Oospel), Oxf. 1733. 1734. 1736. 
Holdsworth's Sermon, Oxf. 1720. 

I. Drfence of the Doctrine, Lond. 1727. 
Dr D'Oyly's 4th Dissertation, 2nd edit. 1729. 
Dr Butherforth's Four Cfharges, Camb. 1763. 
S. Johnson's (of Grreat Torring^n) Serm>on, 2nd edit. Lond. 1741. 
Dean Holmes* Treatises 399—436. Oxf. 1806. 
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The Bible sanctions the opinion widely entertained by old 
philosophers, of three ocmstituent elements of man's nature*^; of 
which the middle term is capable of bias, more or less, from 
that above and from that below, . .being swayed either to 
spirituality or to grovelling, as one or other is predominant; cf. 
Marc. viiL 33. Thus \lrv\LKo\y nv^vfia firj e^ovrcs Jude 19 —aup- 
Kucoi, 1 Cor. iii. 3, 4. cf. 1 Cor. ii. 12; as again, aXoya ^wti, Jude 
10 = «^v<rtKa, 2 Pet. ii 12. 

Apollinaris A. D. 370 (asserting that in our Lord, the Word 
supplied the place of, vov% the rational soid), reckoned in inverse 
order, 1. crapi, 2. t/^xV ft*"'^'";? 3. t/^x'J vortfrucq* Theodoret Hcer, 
Fab, IV. 8, 9. V. 11. Dial, II. p. 48. Thenceforth the tripartite 
division waned, so that Grennadius, A. D. 495. de Dogm, Eccl, 15, 
says the church ever affirmed the unity of man's soul, as though 
this were endangered by discriminating soul and spirit, . .which 
are distinct (Origen Comm, in S. Joh, XXXII. 11), but not 
separate (Tei*tull. de Anima 10). Dean Jackson, XI. 236, 
237 (= 117). Ox£ 1844, remarks that their distinctness is es- 
tablished by their conflicting at one and the same time; "For 
there can be no conflict but between two different parties or 
capacities,". . and we never read " sanctiflcation of the spirit."*** 

^ Olshausen de NaJtwrm Hvmana Trichotomid, in his Opuscula Theologica 
142—163. 1834. Of. Clem. Alex. Strom, V. 14. p. 703. VI. i6. p. 808. VII. 
12. p. 880. 

^ The spirit is accessible both to good (Bom. viii, 16) and to evil in- 
fluences from the unseen world, i Tim. iv. i ; i John iv. i. 

The early fathers made spiritual death consist in the dissolution of our 
union with God. Olshausen Antiquisaimorum Or, PtUrum de ifnmortalitate 
anpnoi eerUeTUice, in his Opusc, Theol, 165 — 183. 1834. Suicer, Odparoi II. i. 
§'^ Pricseus ad i Tim. v. 6. The celebrated tract of Albertus Magnus de 
AdluBrendo Deo is in Vol. XXI. of his works 165 1, and was translated by Sir 
Xenelm Digby 1645 duod. 

It is by junction with the spirit that the soul is enabled to receive com- 
munications from the holy Spirit of God, just as the body is. the link which 
connects the soul with the sensible world. Spiritual death is not annihilation ; 
for it involves a resurrection to a more wretched state. John v. 29. Bev. zx. 
14. xxi. 8. 

UpcOfia is very suitably applied to spiritual things, because we are certain 
of its existence, though too subtile for our bodily eyes. Of. Theoph. ad ArUol, 
I. 5. Olshausen quotes an old German version of John iii. 8, der Oeist (whence 
"ghost") geistet loohin er wUl, 
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We find also a double lipoflrtite divition: 



ffWfia, V / yvxVf 

body, or organised congeries (Virg. j 1 soul, 
^n. XL 313. cf. I Cor. xii. 12 — 27) of / \ visibly, i 

KTyeG/ia, 
spirit, 
ethicallv. ii 



in the living man ; 



eiLp^f living flesh 

(as distinguished from dead Kp4as), 
or /UKri, members. 
Bom. vii. 18 — 23. 



iryeG/ia, 

spirit, 

ethically, in the intellectual man. 



^* 60€P ToO dp0pi!frov 6 hrbt di^p<avos i<rrM iyKpardararot (motl complete 
controller of), koI roO TokvKc^dKov 0p4/i/JLaros ivifieki/fireTai, k.t.X, Plat. Republ, 
IX. 589. — 'A certun balance of the three component elements is indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of our designed position. The mere spiritualist is, ai 
the heat, utterly unpractical; the mere psychic (soulist, or natural man) sub- 
jects reason and intellect to imagination and feeling; the mere follower of 
appetite is below the brutes. The body should be the animated and cordial, 
yet sober, instrument of the spirit's ennobling agency.' Archdn. Evans' Minia* 
try of the Body, 2nd edit. 1852. "The soul ought to conduct the body, and 
the spirit of our minds (Eph. iv. 23) the souL" Hooker I. 8. 6. 
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Of these antithetic** terms, ^x^ (which in its lower ac- 
ceptation is common to men and animals**) and aupi (Ckd. y. 17) 
are of meaner character, James iiL 15. We never find oxi)/xa)( 
TTvcvfux, nor <rdpi )( ilrvxii' for in James u, 26, irvcv/xa is un- 
doubtedly breath {hotlUvs oris, externum vUce intemce gigntim, 
Olshausen); and in Eom. viiL 10. 13; 1 Cor. v. 3. vL 16, 17. 20. 
viL 34. Eph. iv. 4... the exception is rather apparent than real, 
for there irvajfia represents ^jf^x^ iryevfiaTucrj or ^. wev/iaTucov* 
see above just after**, 1 Pet. iii 18. iv. 6. and c£ Bom. viL 22 — 
25, where 6 vofio^ rov voo^ )( o voftos t^s crapicos, as in viiL 2, 
o V, rov irvevyuaro^ )( o v. t^s afxcLpria^**, 

As o-a>fux )( ilrvxrj, we find very similarly irpoa-anrov X fopSio, 2 Cor. 
V. 12; 1 Thess. ii 17. cf. CoL ii. 5; the latter word nearly= ^ri^» 
except that KopSCa, is emotioruU and ilnrxr} is living existence. 
Thus KopXia^ includes (a) i/n^x'7*' o-apKucfjv, 1 Cor. L 19. and 

** We never find ^vx^ toC nve^/iaros, nor tvcv/mi t^ ^^^s (or xapdlas), 
nor poOs roC nvetJ/Aaros. In Joel ii. 78, ** flesh" amplifies God's condescension 
to our frailty, and does not intimate the channel or avenue of onr reception of 
the Spirit. 

** ^^^ " " - alria Kurfiaeui ^Twrtic^j ^(btav. Flat. D^mt, 411 HSt. — ^Rer. 
xvi. 3. 

\lnrxiKht comprises both ffdpKv^s (i Cor. iii. i. ^HtfcAetK^.), which denotes the 
material composition or svifstance (2 Cor. iii. 3), and <rdpKiKos which signifies 
the mental inclination or cha/rOfCter, 

Once only is ^xh 8&i<l of <>ur Lord — Te/)<Xvr6$ i<m» ^ ^vxi( /u>v l<tf$ Oa^d- 
ToVf Mat. xxvi. 38. Marc. xiv. 34, which must be distinguished from John ziii. 
11. — In Marc. viii. 35, ^vxh = i^vx^ irvcvfiaTiKi^' and a person who has ceased 
to be yj/irxjLKbs, retains his yJ/irxA. (Tertullian, as a Montanist, contemptuously 
terms the orthodox psychici, de Pudic. i. adv, Prax, i. i.e. homines solius 
anim^cB et camis, de Jefim, 17. cf. Clem. Alex. IV. 13. pp. 604, 605, as con- 
trasted with the spiritales, a denomination which the Valentinians also chal- 
lenged to themselves, Epiphan.) 

2c6fcti' is never used with Kdpdta or irvevfia, 

'^ As the seat of the concupiscence working in its members (see subnote * 
imder continuation of note 3 to § 32 of Oen, Introd. to Epistles in this vol.), it 
is ffuiJM 6p7jt6p, Bom. vi. 6. 12. Cf. i Cor. xv. 44, where its indifiiai shall 
likewise become spiritual (Luc. xii. 15). We find aQfia r^j <ra/)icdj. Col. ii. 11, 
rod Sopdrov, Bom. vii. 24 (contrasted with rov Xpurrov, 4; and)=/iAAiy, 23; 
cL Bom. viii. 11. 13. 

e* Once only is KdpSia said of our Lord. He describes Himself as raireipbs 
T$ Kapdlq,, Mat. xi. 29. 

When therefore ip iavrtp is said of Christ and his best followers, we most 
understand Tvci^fMTi, Johnxi. 38 (see 33). vi. 61 — ^and when it is said of others, 
we must understand Kapdla, Mat. ix. 3. 2t. xxi. 38. xxiv. 48. Luc. xii. 45. 
xviii. 4. Bom. x. 6. Bev. xviii. 7; though KdpSta is used by St Paul of him- 
self, 2 Cor. vi. II. Phil. i. 7. 
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(b) ^yyjv irvtvfjuoLTuajVy Col. i. 9. Eph. iii. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 7, whence 
Olshauaen explains Mat. x. 39;... the man whose inclination oscil- 
lates between the two is SCxfruxo^ (two-minded), James L 8. iv, 8. 
He also cites, withcmt explaining, Acts iv. 32; 1 Cor. i. 10... 
in the former, icopd^ seems to be the im^mlsive affection^ and' 
^yyj the hobbit/uaZ or pervasive feding^ (to which we might add 
Siavoia** the active intention, Mat. xxii. 37); as also in 1 Cor. 
i 10, vovs is the suggestion or intelligence, and yvto/ju^ the decided 
<md habitual recognition. Thus we notice the precision of the 
sacred writers: in Deut. vi. 5, the LXX give Stavoia (with 
Kophva, as va/r, lect.), ^x^, Swa/xis* in Mat. xxiii. 37, heart, 
soulf purpose; in Marc. xiL 30, heart, soul, purpose^ strength 
{iaxyos^*); and in 33, heart, crvveo-eais, soul, strength; in Luc. x. 
27, heart, soul, strength, and (if the latter fail, it must not be 
for lack of) purpose. 

In 1 Cor. xiv. 2, t^ irvcvfiari. XaXeiv = to be rapt, 2 Pet. i. 21 ; 
while T^ VOL XaXetv retains external consciousness^ Bom. xi. 14. 
Gal. V. 18. 

In Eph. iv. 23, to irvev/JLa rov voos)( o vovg tiJs aapKo^, Col. 
iL 18; this last being an oxymoron, cf. Mat. vi. 23 and Eph. 
iv. 17. 

Olshausen seats cro^ui, cv rats ^pecrtv* — yvoKrts, cv r^ vor— — 

The dilatation of the heart (a Cor. vi. ii) is physiologically true; axorl' 
^€irBat., irax^effdai, iribpwris, daj^eros, ppaS^s, ffK\ijp6s, pertain to the heart. 
But where it is described as rejoicing, &c,, we must understand x^^P^h Xvirei^ 
e^^paUyerai, ^ ^^X^ ^ ^S Kaphlq., 

Homer*s phrases are etbivai Ovfup and icard ^pivas' voeip /card Bvfibtf and itf 
4>p€(rl' yrjOci Kcd ^Terat Ovfifp' r^pircTou 4>p€<rl' in all which ypvxh never occurs. 
The Homeric <rufia encloses 4>piv€$, through which acts the Ovpubr at death 
this last is dissipated, and the yj/vx^ — or merely vital spirit which knows 
neither joy nor hope nor thought — passes to the infeH; and the man (who 
while alive was in the BvpL^, fppeffly, iJTopi, KpaZly) after death remains in the 
4>piycs of the corpse. CEhler Vet, Test, Sententia, 19. Stuttgardt 1846. See 
g* ahove, 

^* This may account for Eph. vi. 6. Col. iii. 23, where Olshausen is dis- 
appointed at finding yf/vx^ when he expected KdpSia. 

Sanctification is once said of ^vx4 i ^®*- i* ^4» but usually of the body. 

** Aidjfota 5* a^^ oiSb^ Kwet. Aristot. Eth. VI. 2. 5, but he allows also a 
Sidjfoia irpaKTiKi^. "^vx^ TpaKTtK^=the will. 

In the New Testament Sidvoia is generally equivalent to vovs, except that 
in Luc. i. 51. Eph. ii. 3, it=5iav6rjfia' cf. Heb. viii. 10. x. 16. with Bom. 
▼ii. 23. In Eph. iv. 18, 19, Siwol^=diapolcus, SioKcyurfioU. 

^^ Urx^^i strength or might, is eflFective energy; and based upon purpose, 
to distinguish it from casual agency. — di^apus is ability or power. 
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vCsm% ev T^ KopSta*** — ^he explains vovs to be vemwnfi, intelli- 
gent, . . and frvv€<n% to be verstomd, perceptive^ Marc. viiL 17. 

crvv€<ris irv€vimTiKq (Col. i. 9. EpL iiL 4; 2 Tim. iL 7. Cc4. 
ii. 2)= hiAvoia, Marc. xiL 30. 33; and he thinks orwuiKrt permuted 
by the transcriber's error in the single exceptional place, John 
xii 40. c£ IsaL vL 9, 10. LXX. 

^ Philo, Spec, Legg, II. 350 (where Olshausen justly reads aX rod poO for 
de2 roO f6/JU)v). Leg, AUeg. I. 57. III. 1 10^ places \&yos or poOs m the ire^oX^^ 
Qvfibs in the ar^ppo, irtdvfi, in the irpw (cf. Bev. ii. 23). 

evkdyxwi is always in a good sense, and properly refers to maternal attach- 
ment. 

This vacant space admits the following judicioiur passage of Alcuin r Atgue 
[mima] secundum officium operia 9ui variia nuncftpcdwr nominibue: amma ett 
dum vwificoit; dum contemplcAwr, ipirUvs est; dum serUit, aenevs est; dum 
9apU, cmivme est; dum inteUigU, mens est; dum discemit, rcUio est; dum coaa- 
aentitf voltmtas est; dum recordatur, memoria est, Non tamen hsec ita dividen- 
tur in substantia, sicut in nominibus ; quia hsec omnia una est anima. InlUr 
spiritum et animam ^fusmodi potest differentia esse, qudd omnis anima spiritus 
est, non tamen omnis spiritus anima, as he explains from i Cor. ziy. 15. Aloum 
de Ratione Anima 1 1. He has also sound remarks in 8» 
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EONGEK NOTES. 



Note ^ 

Plato's Phcedo 88. 107 HSt.; Cic. Smect, Tuse. Lisp. I. (the 
A stands either for auditor, see I. 4; or for adolescens, see II. 
11.) The question has descended to ns in a legal alignment about 
the death of Oppianicus (Cic. pro Clttent, Avito 61. RC. 66), 
and in the political discussion respecting Catiline's conspirators 
(Sallust. Gat. 50. Cic. in Cat, IV. RC. 63). Cicero employs 
rewards and punishments, Cat. I. 13 end, Philipp, XIV. 12. 
B. c. 43; but see Fa/m, V. 21. and Newman's Cicero in Encyd. 
Metrop, 225. 1853. Bentley, FbrA» III. 447—450. 1838, points out 
that the Academic prohaible is equipollent with the Stoic certai/n; 
and that Cicero's real opinions may be looked for in de Legg. Tvsc 
Senect, Amidt, Offic. Striking expressions occur ilk Cic. Tu9C, I. 
11. 30. Tac. Agric, 46; and on his daughter's death B.C. 45, 
Cicero could find no comfor*j Au. XII. 15. 18, 19, 20—23. 26. 
Fam, IV. 6. c£ Seneca Epist, 102. Abp. Tillotson's B&rm. 120— 
123. in vol. IIL fol. 1752.— Archdeacon Tottie {Sermons 123, 124. 
1775) admirably contrasts Brutus in Dio Cass. XLVII. 49. 
Floras rV. 7, with 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 14. 15;... Socrates in 
Plat. Apol. 40. 41 HSt. with Heb. xii. 22—24; and Plato 
Apol, 42 with 2 Tim. iv. 6 — 8. Bacon, Adv, of Lea/ming II. 
iowa/rds end, notices the disadvantage of the heathen who ''had 
no constant belief or confession but left all to the liberty of 
argument ", . . as distinct from the Jlducia compertce veritatis. 
Tertull. de Animd 1. 

See Bp. Turton on Nat. Theol, sections VI. VII. 2nd edit 
1836. — Mills cited in note b above, — Wyttenbach's enqxdry 
Quae fuerit veterwm philoaophorum, inde d Thalete et Fythagord 
Msque ad Seneccmiy aententia de vitd et statu animorwnh post mortem 
corporis in his Opuscvla IT. 495—663. 731, 732. 1821; pages 
591 — 598 are more correctly printed pp. 96 — 127, see also pp. 
127—143. (Wyfctenbach cites Plato by Lamar's pages, Li:^. 
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b 



1590. Francof. 1602; a table of them is in Mitchell's Index 
GrcBC, Platon.) — ^Windet de Vitd Functorum Statu, Lond. (1664. 
2nd edit, enlarged.) 1677. 

Note *, 

"Warburton changed his view of the origin of Sacrifice; he 
became conscious of some embarrassments, and overlooked some 
inconsistencies. Towne p. 190 of Kilvert*s suppl, t?o?. = vol. XIII. 
1841. Warburton knew nothing of Hebrew; he certainly strains 
many texts of Scripture, and sometimes bends other quotations to 
his purpose, see Bott's Answer to D.L, 1743. The least fortu- 
nate essay in his work was on the book of Job and that on 
the laws of Zaleucus; the most brilliant, his theory of hiero- 
glyphic writing (IV. sect. iv.). 

Book YII. exhibiting the opinions of the Jewish people as 
to another life from the earliest prophets to the Maccabees — ^its 
outline is in Kilvert 7 — 15. 1841, and VIII. on the character 
of Moses as a man and as a lawgiver, — its outline is in 15 — 17. 
1841,... were never committed to paper. The IXth explaining 
his views of the nature and genius of the Christian dispensation, 
was unpubUshed till 1788; see also 19—35. 178—191. 1841. But 
these three boAs were purely supplemental, the work itself being 
complete; his own latest edition was 1758. He recites his 
positions in Appendix to III. and see YI. sect vi. (In a modem 
reprint, endless confusion is caused by stupidly misnumbering IX 
as VII. for which the publisher claims credit.) 

See Bp. Copleston's posthumous Sermons 1854. Davison on 
Prophecy 500—507. 1845. also Dr T. D. Whitaker in Qua/rt. 
Reo. II. 410. VII. 398. The following pamphlets will repay 
perusal : A Letter to the R, R, Author of D, L, hy a late Prof, m 
Univ. of Oxford [i. e. Bp. Lowth], 2nd edit. Ox£ 1765. — A Letter 
to Bp, Hurd, occasioned hy his Strictures on Seeker and Lowth, 
hy a member of the University of Oxford [L e. Thos Wintle, B. D.] 
2nd edit. Oxf. 1796.— [Dr Parr's] Dedic. and Pre£ to Tracts hy 
Wa/rhwrton and a Warhurtonia/n [L e. Bp. Hurd], 1789. Nor 
will the characters of Warburton by Dr Johnson {Pref to ShaJcsp. 
and Life of Pope) be forgotten. 

Bp. Lowth, p. 64, brought into play a lucky observation from 
Lord Clarendon's account of General Harrison's education in a 
lawyer's office. The Westminster Mag. and Gent. Mag. (both 
cited in Tracts hy W. and Wn. 185. 1789) should be preserved 
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in any future collection of Warburton's works; and his portrait 
in Gent. Mag. deserves to be copied in /ac-simUe as the exact 
representation of a literary prize-fighter, compared with that in 
his Correspondence, 1809. 



Note \ 

Undertaking to evince that '' on the principles of a religious 
Deist/' the divine legation of the Jewish lawgiver was demon- 
strable from this among various other evidences, Bp. Warburton 
conducted the argument so much in his opponents' ^Avour and 
with such arrogant invective against all who presumed to doubt 
whether the strongest ground had been selected for tiie conflict, aa 
to rouse an outcry almost as loud as though he were a partizan of 
Mohammed {Pre/, to let edit of Books IV — ^VI. 1740), — a cry 
very mortifying to himself, but not altogether wonderful. 

To discomfit the Deists' objection that the Mosaic institutions, 
being unfortified by the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, could not be from. God, — ^he replied that the very omission 
on which they built, of itself demonstrated that the Jews did live 
under an extraordinary dispensation, for that else and with that 
omissioD their institutions .could not possibly have been main- 
tained \ But (1) it is by no means certain that, in no conceivable 
case, can a polity subsist unsanctioned by retribution in a future 
state (cf. Aristotle apvd Mills 28. 1828); (2) such sanction would 
have been incongruous with the claim to be living under an imme- 
diate agency of Providence, as indicating that the professed inter- 
position was felt to be either \infounded or insufficient; (3) such 
sanction, at that time^ would not have answered ; because (a) the 
Jews were' gi*oss and slow (Ex. xvi. 3. xvii. 3. Num. xiv. 1 Sam. viii. 
19, 20), and not likely to be withheld from present gratifications by 
consideration of the unseen world, . . and because (h) all sorts of pre- 
tenders and impostors and idolaters might hold out the same in- 
ducements; (4) with such sanction strongly inculcated, the Jews 
would be prone to regard the promised recompence either as their 
indefeasible right or as won by the desert of their own obedience, 
and thus shut both their eyes and their hearts entirely to the 
coming Redeemer'; (5) fiill disclosure would have been unsuited 

^ See also a sermon upon Luke xii. 5, printed with Bp Gleayer*s, Oxf. 1808. 

3 By the Jews ''Messiah could not be expected as the Mediator of a New 
Oovenant, because the Old was supposed to be eternal and unalterable (Maimon. 
Moreh Nevoch. II. 39) ; nor as a priest to intercede, because the priesthood of 
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to tlie subordinate cliaracter of the Mosaic dispensation; (6) the 
conviction, that the supreme Jehoyah visibly possessed the will 
and the power to punish vice and to reward virtue, being " once 
confirmed by long experience, both Jew and Gentile would be pre- 
pa/red to believe that the scmie immutable Divinity would display 
the same jvstice in a futwre stcUe, when that extraordinary Pro- 
vidence should be withdrawn, which had been hitherto employed 
as best suited to the infancy of mankind and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the chosen race." Dean Graves, pt, 3. lect. 3. The 
four hundred years interposed between the sentence against 
Amalek and its execution, Ex. xviL 8. Deut. xxv. 17; 1 Sam. 
XV. 2, proved that present respite furnished no presumption of 
Jmal iTwpwmJty, Bp. Butler's AtioI, I. xl 

The Jewish law and religion were coincident, Jehovah being 
at once their tutelary Deity® and their supreme Magistrate. In 

the sons of Aaron was regarded as adequate to the purpose; nor as a victim to 
die, because according to the same scheme, the legal sacrifices (instead of 
being sacramental) had the real power and virtue of expiation in themselves 
(Maimon.) ; nor as the meritorious promiser of eternal life, because a ritual and 
very defective obedietice to the Law was viewed as constituting in itself a 
meritorious title to that blessing ; again, they expected Messiah would confirm 
by his authority the tradition of the elders (Basnage, Hiii. des JuifiY, x. § 13), 
respecting which they entertained most extravagant notions." Mr Lancaster. 

Maimonides (de Pomitentid 3. cf. Abarbanel, de Capite Fidei 34. Amst. 
1638) affirms that all Israelites shall have their portion in the future life ; and 
(on Mishna) he makes the resurrection of the dead the principal foundation- 
stone of the Law of Moses. See Pococke's Works, I. 5o. 163. 195. 1740. 

* While other nations vainly boasted the support of especial fictitious pro- 
tectors, the Jews could triumphantly exult that the Lord of all the Earth was 
pleased to declare Himself, in a peculiar manner, the guardian of themselves ; 
and this should have preserved them from the thought of serving other gods 
than Him. Cf. Davison on Proph, 293—298. 1845. D, L, Book Y. sect, II. 
§ II. cf. I Kings XX. 33. Booh IV, sect, v. just at note IIII. 

The ill-success of the Philistines (i Sam. iv->vi.) deterred foreigners from 
attempting to combine Jehovah with their local divinities, though they reve- 
renced Him in Samaria as being His own land, 3 Kings xvii. Similarly, 
because of His tmsocial character (cf. Jos. Ant, TV, 6. 8), the Bomans under 
Htus did not — according to their usual practice, Macrob. Sat, III. 9. and a 
tract by AnsaJdus, 1765— evoke the tutelar Deity from JeruBaXem....vidd>ant si 
efus Dei sacra reciperent, gut se solum, deletis etiam simulacris, coli jtiberet, 
dimittenda esse omnia quat prius coienda susceperant, quorum rdigionibu» tm- 
perium suum crevisse arUtrdbantur, Aug. de Cons, Evang, I, i3 (al, t8). 18 
(oZ. 36) ; and the refusal by Vespasian and Titus of the title Judaicus, Dio 
Cass. LXYI. 1 7, whether we assign it to their contempt of those subdued or to 
awe, was doubtless providentially ordered, lest the assumption should in any 
way infringe upon the migesty of Omnipotence. 
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the latter capacity, Hja undertook generally to supply every 
defect of His subordinate rulers*; and His extraordinary admi- 
nistration of temporal reward and punishment, both to the nation 
as their God and to individuals as supreme Governor (Deut. 
xxvii — xxix. Ex. xxx. 33. Lev. xxxiiL 29. Num. ix. 13. xv. 30), 
placed the Theocracy^ in marked and critical contrast with the 
powerless pretentions of idolatry*. It served likewise to display 
His moral government (Pro v. xiv. 34. Dan. iv. 17. Heb. xi. 6); 
and, so &r a^ an extraordinary was not an eqiud providence 
(Warburton wrongly treats them as identical^, it would further 
help to confirm expectations of an adjusted final retribution in 
the next world. 

As regarded other members of the offender's fiimily, the inqui- 
sition was reserved to Himself, Deut. xxiv. 16 (2 Kings xiv. 5, 6). 
Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. Nor was the scheme designed as a general prin- 
ciple under every form of society and every degree of religious 
improvement, Jer. xxxi. 29 — 33. Ezek. xi. 19 — 21. xviii 2 — 4, 
D. L. book V. notes BB. &c. KK. The menace, Ex. xx. 5, is 
understood of idolaters only, by Maimonides (Moreh Nevoch, I. 
^4); and is temporal destruction, needfiil for rhotional correction, 
xxxiv. 6, 7 ; . . while to obedience and piety are promised far more 
extended t&m/poral blessings, to which the individuals possessed no 
naJtv/ral claim. " A posterity, when i/nmjoceMy was affected only in 
dFil conditional rights; and, when deprived of those which are 
natural and unconditional, was always guilty^ hook V. note EE. 

"Warburton makes the extraordinary providence universal in 
the antient world till overrun by idolatry (which must have hap- 
pened very early). Among the Jews it gradually decayed, book 

^ D.L. Book V. note N. 

* Direct regulation (see [Towne's] Argvm, of D. L, fairly stated, 57 — 75. 
1 751) of individuals was probably withdrawn after the Captivity (2>. L. BookV. 
5. § II. and his note EE), when they now possessed sufficient moral guidance; 
and that decisive lesson effectually prevented any subsequent idolatrous lapse 
of the nation at large. — For the Theocracy's continuance to our Lord's ap- 
pearance, see D, L, Book Y. 3. § iii. and 4. § iv. The word occurs in Jos. 
ew^, Apion. U, if. 

^ Prophecy supplies a similar argument, Deut, xviii. 14. Isai. xliv. 25. 
Davison 492 — 296. 1845. 

^ Book V. note AA. — " The notion that the Jews ever lived under an 
equal providence extended to each individual is not conceivable, because the 
happiness of man in this life depends not entirely upon his own condition and 
behaviour, but upon that of others." Jortin's Doctrine. See, for example, the 
"Uttle children," Num. xvi. 27. Mills on Future State 39. 1828. Peters on 
Job pt. 3. sect. I. 
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V. sect iv. § III. cmd note U, on their interposing a king (1 Sam. 
viL 7), . . who nevertheless was given as God's viceroy (c£ Moses in 
Jeshunin, Dent. xxxiiL 4, 5), 2 Sam. xix. 21. xxix. 23; 2 Chron. 
ix. 8. xiiL 8. Jer. li. 57. D» Z, Y, sect, iii. IX. ch, 1, It was 
withdrawn after their return from Captivity (contrast Ps. xxxviL 
25 with Ecclus. ii 10); and he says that its abatement vnJtroduced 
the doctrine of a future state, (1) by preaching of prophets; (2) by 
people's reflection on apparent inequalities, VI. § 3; (3) by the cur- 
rent belief of neighbouring nations. Y. sect, iv. latter part, and 
Kilvert 24, 25. 27. also 57 sqq, 67. and Bp. Sh&rlocHs letter 73. 75. 
1841. 

Note ". 

In the Preacher's beautiful adumbration, EccL xii. 3 — 6 : 

keepers of the house = hands and arms. 

Strang men = the twenty-four spinal vertebrae ; which come closer 
in front as the anterior cushion of intervertebral suhstance 
is more pressed in old age, owing to decrease of muscu- 
lar strength ; its recovered elasticity during sleep renders 
us about an inch taller in the morning than at night. 

doors = lips. 

is low, owing to imperfect mastication. 

da/ughters of music, 2 Sam. xix. 35. 

almond tree — 

And on his aged temples grew 
The blossoms of the grave. 
The lost ballad of the Beggar's Daughter in Percy's Eeliques, 

grasshopper signifies the attenuated voice and figure, and the pro- 
jected bones, of an old man; as in the gem of & grylltis 
in Museum Florentinum II. pi. Ixxxxvi. and p. 148. 
1731. fol. cf. Hiad III. P. 150—152. Classical readers 
, will remember the metamorphosis of Tithonus, for whom 
Eos deprecated dying, but forgot to include old age in 
the prayer. In the similar case of the Oumaean Sibyl, 

Exoidit optarem juvenes quoque protinns annos. 

Ovid. Met. XIV. 139—149. 

sUver cord = spinal marrow, loosed by apoplexy or paralysis. 

golden bowl =pia maler (of a light grey in young subjects); in 
aged persons it has a beautiful gold-coloured exterior, 
sometimes a shining bronze^ sometimes red mixed with 
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blight yellow. It is broken by effiision of serum, or 
from rupture of a blood-vessel. 

pUeher — right ventricle of the heart, which sends on into the lungs 
the impure blood which has been returned through the 
two vencB cavcB and right auricle; if broken, the blood 
is poured into the pericardium and causes instant deaths 
as befell George II. 

/ourUain = the muscular contraction of the right ventricle (about 
two-thirds stouter than the left), which propels the 
blood through the commencement of the pulmonary 
artery branching right and leffc to the two lobes of the 
lungs. 

wheel = the aorta (often ossified or aneurised) whereby the puri- 
fied blood is conveyed into the arteries. Compare Lon- 
ginus § 32. and Bp. Horsley's serm, upon EccL xiL 7. 

cistern = the left ventricle into which the blood is forced by con- 
traction of the left auricle which has received it by the 
four pulmonic veins from the lungs. 

Continuation op Note \ 

Marcion's disciple Lucanus taught the death of the soul, de- 
riving it from the Epicureians. Tertull. de Res, Ga/m, 2. Prceacr, 7. 
Certain obscure heretics — the Arabici, Euseb. VI. 37. Aug. de Hcer, 
§ 83 — ^maintained its unconsciousness between death and resur- 
rection; and pope John XXII. got himself into trouble in 1331. 
It has since been occasionally broached, mainly from an idle fear 
that the opposite doctrine opens a door to purgatory; see below, 
note "**, andjtMt after note "*. 

Its supporters argue that, if asleep, the instant of death and 
that of resurrection — ^however widely sundered in reality — ^will 
seem to be closely joined; as in the case of a lady falling into a 
trance while the bells rang for church on Sunday morning, and 
continuing in that state till the same hour on the Sunday follow- 
ing. When questioned whether she had slept long, she replied 
'' No, for the bells were ringing to church when I began to dose, 
and had not ceased when I awoke." To the pertinency of this 
story, strong objections may be brought. Though we do not re- 
member to have dreamed, it by no means follows that in the very 
deepest sleep we do not dream, or that memory and imagination 
are dormant: persons have been seen to dream, who when they 
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woke could not recollect it, as may liave been the case with Kero, 
Suet. Nerone 46 ; and many schoolboys can testify that after sink- 
ing to sleep with their thoughts full of an obstinate line which 
baffled all attempts at yersifying, the refractory verse has been 
quite ready in the morning without the slightest trace of the pro- 
cess of its subjugation. In sleep we are frequently conscious 
(more or less accurately) of the lapse of time, . . a consciousness 
which must be produced by successive dreaming, even when the 
dreams themselves leave no impression on the mind; wherewith 
may be connected the fact, that if we lie down to sleep with the 
purpose of waking at a particular time, we do so wake with great 
precision. Had the bells not happened to be ringing when the 
lady woke, or had her trance lasted till the afternoon, she very 
probably would have been sensible of some period interposed. 
Be that as it may, we cannot doubt that Adam and the patri- 
archs, beholding the resurrection of so many generations and 
remembering the length of antediluvian life, must suspect many 
centuries to be lost in inactivity; certainly St Paul in wishing to 
be dissolved and be with Chrisfc, never contemplated a lethargic 
torpor. Phil. i. 22, 23 ; 2 Cor. v. 8. To the &,ithful, insensibility 
would not be the rest for which they look, but a privation of 
prayer and praise, a dull blank and disappointment, . . in brief it 
would be felt by them as a punish/ment. Moreover persons in 
pain or apprehension, long for night to drown in sleep their sense 
of suffering or terror; so that to the wicked an intermediate 
insensibility would be a gain and a respite, . . nay, if we agree with 
Paley that very " few enjoyments exceed an interval of ease from 
pain" (Paley Nat. TheoL ch. 26. Johnson's Rambler, No, 150), it 
would be a sort of heaven. Nor in either case is it^ to the indi- 
viduals, very different from annihilation. Cf. Copland's Mortal 
Zi/e, 129. 2nd edit. 1834. Plat. Fhcedo 107. Cic. Senect. 19. 
Amicit. 4. 

See on Marc. iv. 21. Abp. Laurence 29. 37. 1834. and Dr 
Abei*crombie on the Intellectual Powers, It deserves attention, 
that (Job iii. 13. Jer. IL 39. 57. Ps. xiii 3, wiU not be deemed to 
invalidate the inference) the verb employed in O. T. is notjashdkn^ 
to sleep, (used of dead bodies, Dan. xii. 2), but shaMb (usually = 
Koifia4rO(u in LXX.), to lie down : e. gr. Lev, xxvi. 6. Gen. xlvii. 
30; 2 Sam. vii. 12. Isai. xiv. 18. The latter word occurs svngly 
fourteen times: it is equivalent to our "lain" or "lain down," 
which implies withdrawal from active exertion, Le. repose, but not 
necessarily slumber, much less does it mean torpidity. 



HIS EARLIER HISTORY. 

Rom. xi. I ; i Cor. xi. 2. Phn. iii. 
5, 6. 

Sister's son. Acts xxiii. t6; kins- 
men (perhaps meaning only He- 
brews, Rom. ix. 3), Rom. xvi. 7. 
II. 21. 

(a) Tarsus / a^o •• 

(A) Jerusalem f ^°*^ ^^"' 3- xxi. 39. 
A tent-maker, xviii. 3 (on Marc. 

,^' 3)- 
Citizen of Rome, xxii. 28. 

(b) Jerusalem vii. 58. viu. 1—4. xxii. 20. 

Gal. i. 13, 14. 
(Conversion, Acts ix. 1—19. xxii. 
4-— 16. xxvi. 9. 18. Gal. i. 13; 
1 Cor. XV. 9; I Tim. i. 12, 13. 
Paley, H. P. V. ii.— TertulL adv. 
Marc. y. I, thinks him meant in 
Gen. xlix. 2 7. £scas diviait evan- 
gelizansgerUibusverhum. Ambros. 
de Bened. Patriarch. 12.) 
(i) Damascus, certain days, ix. 19 — 24. 
Arabia, Gal. i. 15 — 17. Three 
years. 
(2) Damascus, Gal. i. 17. Basket, 
Acts ix. (on 19.) 25 ; 2 Cor. xi. 

(I) Jerusalem, fifteen days (on Acts ix. 
26) ; Peter and James the Less, 
Gal. i. 18, 19; introduced by Bar- 
nabas, Acts ix. 27—30. Trance, 
xxii. 17, Here Gresw. places the 
Capture* 2 Car, xii. 2, counting 
backwards from his date of 2 Cor, 
(i) Caesareia., ix. 30. 
(i) Syria ) ^. . 
(i) CilicUJ ^^'^' ^^' 22. 

Tarsus, Acts ix. 30.— Barnabas (iv. 
S^f 37) sent from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, xi. 22, goes to Tarsus, 
25, and brings Saul to 
(i) Antioch, 26. one year. Kame of 
Christians.— Barnabas and Saul, 
in dearth foretold by Agabus, 
take contributions to 
(2) Jerusalem, xi. 2 7—30. A.D. 44. Here 
Browne (Ordo Seed, § 97. with 
Tertull, adv, Marcion, I. 20) 
pUwes the private interview Gal, 
ii. 1 — 10; and the Jtapture,"^ 
2 Cor. xii, 2 {construing with Gro- 
tins, **in Christ fourteen years 
before," % 12!,). They return to 
(2) Antioch, Acts xii. 25. with John ,. 
Mark; and are set apart by the ^^ 
Holy Ghost, xiii. 1—4. Here / 
Browne places the Jtebuke of St ^^ 
Pder, Gal, ii, 11— 14; see under 
(3). 

th^Baplur^ Gal iv. 13 14) seemslludiTi^ 
23. ^'^'i^Anlitn^l^ ^3.^ ^. ^0. xxvU. 



The parenthetic numerals prefixc 
useful, whatever be the system of dj 
nothing. "The most proper dates 
of the Acts of the Apostles."— Mich: 
fiion; if his private interviev 
and the next visit will be (4), . . this 
a doubt as to the number that shoul* 

FIRST CIRCUIT, 

WITH BABNABAS. 

(2) Antioch, Acts xiii. i. 
Seleuceia on the Orontes. 
Salamis in Cyprus. 
Paphos. Sergius Paulus. 
(i) Perga in Pamphylia. 

John Mark goes to Jerus; 
14. 
(i) Antioch in Pisidia.— discoui 

sion. 
(i) Iconium, xiii. 51; some tim 
dangered. xiv. 3. 5 ; r Tin 
(i) Lystra in Lycaonia— cripple 

xiv. 8 ; 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
(i) Derbe. 
(2) Lystra. 
(2) Iconium. 
(2) Antioch in Pisidia. 
Pisidia. 
Pamphylia. 

(2) Perga. 
Attaleia. 

(3) Antioch, xiv. 28. considerabl 

Here Paley (H, P, V, xi, a 
Appendix A,) places a 

Private journey to (3?) , 
fourteen years after Ci 
with Barnabas and Titu 
I — 10; which Gresw, pi, 
or 5) Jerusalem, and 1 
(2) Jerusalem; — 

A-nd the Rebuke of St Pet 
Antioch, Gal, ii, 11 — 14 
XV, 14. 

Burton places it at (4 or 
Gresw, at (5 or 6), and 
Browne at (2) Antioch, 

But the private inteinfiew 
part of the public miseiw 
XV, 2. where Irenceus 111 
Burton, p, 19. and Huq 
dick, II. § 83) put it. 

Public mission, through 

Phoenice and 

Samaria, to 
or 4) Jerusalem ; Council, 

Acts XV. I— 31. Return 
or 5) Antioch, 35. Silas remains, 

22. 27. 32. 34. 40. Hei 

p. 15, I^es St Peter's n 

on Acts XV. 2. 
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TO 
THE AEYESEND THE BIGHT HOKOUEABLE 

HENEY LORD BAYNING, 

WHOSE CHABACTEB ADORNS HIS BANK AND 
ILLUSTRATES HIS PBOFESSION, 

THESE FEW WOBDS 

ABB, WITH GBEAT SINCEBITY. 

INSCBIBED. 



. 1841.1 
?. 1845. > 
». 1861 J 



Oct, 1841. 

Dec. 

Jan, 
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VoucJisafey then, Thou most Almightie Spright 1 
From whom all gifts of vnt and knowledge flow. 

To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of Thine eternall truth, that I may shew 
Some little beames to mortall eyes below 

Of that immfwrtal beautie, there with Thee, 

Which in my weak distraughted mynd I see; 

ITiat with the glorie of so goodly sight 

Tlve hearts of men, which fondly here admyre 

Faire-seeming shewes, and feed on vaine delight, 

Transported with cdestiall desyre • 

Of those faire formes, may lift themselves up hyer, 

And learn to loue, with zealous humble dewty. 

The Eternall Fountaine of that lieoAierdy Beauty. 

Spenser's Hymne of Heauenly Beautie, 8 — 21. (1596.) 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 



** A creed needs a Bible, to show that it has something to rest upon ; a 
Bible needs a creed, to shew that it has done what it proposed to do." Mr 
Maurice's Kingdom of Christ II. 27. 1838. Compare letter XXXI. in Bishop 
Jebb*s Life, and a sermon by Bishop Cleayer, 1808. 

AS summaries of the sense In which we understand the 
leading elements of our religion, creeds are necessarily 
of human composition; but, where uniformity of sentiment 
prevails, comprehensive and pointed definitions excluding the 
possibility of misconception, and even professed explanations 
of a meaning which no one controverts, are not required. 
These only become necessary when heretics explain away 
what before was never doubted, and the extensions by more 
definite terms and distinctions originated not with the ortho- 
dox, — ^being not so much measures of faith as indices of the 
various heresies which from time to time have raised their 
heads (^); whence, though gifted with no power of salvation 
in themselves, they become essential to preserve the doctrines 
that will save(*). The earnest wish that it were possible to 
dispense with them, is not confined to Archbishop Tillotson 
and Bishop Horsley. (Serm. upon Luke i. 28.) 

The briefest, and possibly the earliest, extant creed — I 
believe in God: Father y Son, and Holy Ghost — is merely the 
recital of Mat. xxviii. 19 (^). This was soon expanded into 
twelve articles, which in the fifth century, if not before, either 
from their coincidence of number or from confounding symbol 
(avfjL^o'Xjov) with avfi^oXrj^ — a mistake not unlikely to have 
originated in the West — were sometimes idly fancied the re- 
spective contribution of the several Apostles (*). The Creed, 
in some shape, must have preceded all the writings of the 

7—2 
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New Testament ; in delivering to new converts the breviate 
of that doctrine, qiiod quidem tunc prcecontaverunt, postea vero, 
per Dei voluntatem, in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt, {Irenceua 
III. 1, 2, 3.) And the manifest accordance, in general sub- 
stance, of the many separate Beliefs {**) transmitted to us, 
renders very probable — ^what indeed,- had this been otherwise, 
would not be by any means devoid of credibility — ^that, at the 
first general diffusion of Christianity by authorised mission- 
aries, the leading heads of doctrine to be enforced were settled 
by apostolic consultation (^^), ne forte alitts ah alio ahductty 
divenrsum aliquid - - exponerent; and this in fact is the entire 
amount of the well-known passage of Rufinus de 8ymh. 
Apost, § 2(*^). How justly that creed bears its usual appel- 
lation, will be seen by comparing its several articles with the 
texts annexed (^^). The Nicene council did not, like that of 
Trent, impose additions of ite own as terms of communion ; 
and any simple-minded Christian who, at the bidding of the 
Bible, believes that there is but one God, that each of the 
three Persons is God, that the one of them is not the other C^), 
and that our Saviour Christ ^is both God and Man(®), . . be- 
lieves (however unconsciously) every thing in the Athanasian 
creed C^), which by Luther was esteemed the breast-work of 
the Apostles', {velut pr<^tignaculum, Luther de tribute Sym^ 
holis,) 

Gibbon artfully endeavoured to entrap unreflecting read- 
ers, by representing the difference between orthodoxy and its 
opposite, to be "almost invisible to the nicest theological 
eye." (®) But it may safely be affirmed, that no unsophisti- 
cated intellect will ever liken the Creator to His creature, 
however inconceivably exalted (®*); the difference between 
THEM must be immeasurably more vast than that between 
the latter and ourselves; and if the Son be God, without 
"being of one substance (essence) with the Father," we 
inevitably arrive at two Oods, St Augustin makes the very 
striking observation, that Christ never says Our Father^ but 
always either your, or My, or thei^). 

What is, in two respects, most rightly said to be " com- 
monly called the Creed of Saint Athanasius," would have 
been heartily subscribed to by him (^®) ; and is not so properly 
a creed — ^which appellation was given to it about the time of 
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Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, a.d. 852 — as (after moni- 
tion, or aflSrmation, of the importance of a right faith) an 
enlarged statement, showing how to avoid the reproach and 
embarrassment of any inconsistencies as regards two articles, 
. . clauses 3 — 28 relating to the Trinity^ clauses 29—42 to 
the Incarnation, Mr Harvey {On the Creeds 577. 1854) 
brings reasons for assigning it to Victricius, Bishop of Rouen, 
a.d. 401; which also explains the mention of pope Anasta- 
sius I. in some copies, whence (in or before the eighth cen- 
tury, A.D. 760) might originate the name of Athanasius. 
Dr Waterland, III. 96—268 (=IV. 119—829), judged it 
written between A. D. 426 — 430 (shortly after the Goths had 
conveyed Arianism(^^) into the south and east of France), 
by Hilary, Bishop of Aries. Our present Latin text is pro- 
bably original ; that the Greek is a version, is evident ifrom 
the existence of at least four distinct forms in that lan- 
guage (^^). Since 1689 what are usually called the damna- 
tory clauses, 1 and 42, have always been understood as the 
concluding words of Mark xvi. 16 : in clause 28, must ought 
to be should, or let him(^^)\ clauses 5 — 28 detailing reasons 
rendering it desirable neither to confound the persons nor to 
divide the substance. " Gibberish" and " verbiage" may be 
quite as wittily charged against any proposition in Euclid ; 
and Gibbon (cA. 37. note j=note 113) has withheld Genna- 
dius' deep interest in depretiating a creed, his acceptance of 
which would have endangered the distinctness of the church 
over which he presided, and consequently the independence 
of his own patriarchal character (^*). In clause 27, cls is 
aforesaid refers to 3, . . seeing that what is delivered respect- 
ing the Godhead and its several Persons, proves that a Tri- 
nity in Unity is to be worshipped ; and in clause 42 — ^where 
our Reformers studiously omitted Jirmiterque, so as to excuse 
the weak and condemn only the presumptuous — ^he believes 
faithfully who is sincerely influenced by his belief to lead 
a holy life. 

In saying "since 1689 "(^^), I am not aware that even 
the composer himself understood it otherwise, or that our 
Church anywhere * pronounces the eternal perdition of all 
who do not recognise the Catholic faith' (^*). Her Eighteenth 
Article inculcates, in strict conformity with Holy Writ, that, 
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if virtuous heathen (^^) are saved, it is for the merits of 
Christ's propitiation and for none else. The same is declared 
in clause 1 of the Athanasian creed, where for toill substitute 
would, . . which falls very short of the extra quam nemo 
salvus esse potest in the creed of Pope Pius IV. 1564 ; but 
clauses 1 and 2 not only admit, but — since who can Jceep 
that which he never had even the opportunity to hold — ^ne- 
cessarily must have, very distinct applications; "whosoever" 
being unexceptionably affirmed of mankind in general, " every 
one" of those alone who make the word of G-od square with 
their own lusts. (2 Thess. ii. 12.) It is perfectly conceivable 
that hiany who cannot be saved in Christ, are yet mercifully 
saved through Christ ; and Christians should consider them- 
selves not as the sole objects of the divine purpose, but as 
alone gifted with a knowledge of the counsels of Divine Love, 
, . which if we follow not, our very wealth will but enhance 
our woe in proportion to the multitude of convictions stifled 
and of opportunities abused. In the words of a Latin father, 
Non privatio (ignorance) damnat, sed contemptuSy . . a f ar wor- 
thier doctrine than Calvin's harsh determination, extra Eccle- 
sice gremium nulla est speranda peccatorum remissio nee vlla 
salus {Inst. IV. 1. 4). and than the ruthless sentence of the 
creed set forth by Innocent III. in the first canon of the 
fourth Lateran, A.D, 1215 — Una vero est fidelium universalis 
ecclesia, extra quam nullus omnjno SALVATURi}^). The 
privilege of having " learned Christ" consists in this, that it 
assures to us " the means of grace," and "the hope of glory." 
To expect everlasting happiness by simply professing Chris- 
tianity, must be no less futile than thinking to escape eternal 
torment by being wrapped at death in a friar's coat ; " which 
supersticionj although {thanhes he to God) it hath been lytle 
vsed in this realme; yet in diuerse other realmeSy it hath been, 
and yet is (see Edinb. Rev. LXXXL 427) vsed emonge many, 
bothe learned and vnleamed^^ ^^^)* Against those who shall 
wilfully pervert or carelessly contemn, heavy and positive are 
the denuntiations of Scripture ; aliud est eram nesdsse, aliud 
scire noluisse. (Augustin de Orat. et Lib. Arb. 3.) They 
who are ignorantly misled by others, and the very few who 
are insuperably unable to satisfy themselves, may be left, as 
may all cases wherein penalty is not expressly menaced, to 
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be dealt with in God's mercy as shall seem good unto Him. 
From their fellow-men, the class last mentioned can deserve 
nothing but compassion: they seek not to unsettle the faith 
of others, nor is it from them that ribaldry and railing pro- 
ceed. Moreover though civilly a man may be of any religion 
or none, he has 1310 moral right to be of any he pleases ; and 
that all religions are equally good, can no more be contended 
than that an act of parliament can make all equally true. 

As including the atonement (^®), which no human wit 
could have invented, the Catholic (") doctrine of the Trinity 
is the very root of Christianity. As the prompt solution of 
various phsenomena occurring in Scripture, its verity is evinced 
by its being harmonious and uncontradictory both as to the 
Bible and in itself. Of the particular exposition, defying all 
juggle of equivocation and evasion, which is the main subject 
of the present remarks, the value is proved by the fact that, in 
the many centuries since its original promulgation, neither 
addition nor alteration has been needed; and they, who 
shrink from its use, besides ignorance of history, either do 
not understand their own religion, or have some lurking in- 
consistency in their belief (^'*). 

The difference of things above or heyond^ from things 
against reason, is always forgotten or concealed by declaimers 
against the submission or prostration of reason. Yet, let us 
only repeat the words Reason, Revelation, and this is obvi- 
ously inevitable. A man might as well make his own face 
the standard of ideal beauty, as his own mind the measure of 
Pure Reason. A Revelation just tallying with reason, i.e. 
with human reason, would be nugatory. Now mental strength, 
like bodily ability, varies in different individuals ; one mind 
can wing a loftier and longer flight than can another : accord- 
ingly, a man must not conclude that what is dark to him, 
is so, in the same degree, to his neighbour, . . and this will 
preclude mischief from such declaimers ; nor again, because 
a man sees from his own eminence much clearly mapped 
which those below cannot perceive, is he therefore entitled to 
suppose that others at a higher elevation have their ken 
limited by his horizon, . . and this will prevent all such 
declaiming. I do not fear to assert, that the very criterion of 
a revealed religion is, . . that it be level enough for those 
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who go on foot, and yet baffle the most piercing iand soaring ; 
that it shall always^ i.e. in every case and through all time, 
reward profitable enquiries; and always^ i.e. in every case 
and through all time, discourage such as are presumptuous. 
"jFbr God receitieth the learned and vnUarned, & casteth 
awaie none, hut is indifferet vnto all. And the scrijpture is 
July aswel of lowe valleis, plain waies, and easie for euery 
man to vse and to waUce in; as alsoo of high Miles and 
moutaines, which fewe men can ascende (climb, 1549) vnto(}^). 
Let no finite being vaxmt reason's supremacy, till he can 
reconcile "perfect" justice with, "perfect" mercy; and let 
not any answer for the Infinite, till he can say that he fathoms 
and comprehends Infinity (^^). Be it remembered that Reve- 
lation is equally revelation, whether it unveil all or part; 
nay, the mere intimation that an unsuspected mystery exists, 
iapro tanto revelation. The more ineffable the mystery, the 
more gradual must be its disclosure, • . just as the couched 
eye is only by degrees admitted to the full light of day. 
Nevertheless, seeing " through a glass, darkly," is better than 
no sight at all ; and the power of a daily increase in know- 
ledge is vouchsafed us. In the present stage of being, how- 
ever, it matters less to us what God is than what we are 
relatively to Him(^) ; and to " know even as we are known," 
is reserved as one — and the choicest — of the incalculable 
gratifications in store for our hereafter ("). Meanwhile but 
for this exquisite nicety of adaptation, which I have just 
touched upon, God would respect persons; in as much as, 
were it otherwise, the strong and the learned would have 
advantage over the weak ; — it transcends all human skill, and 
bears therefore its own certain and conclusive evidence of 
divine authority (""). 

A more singular example j^mum vendendi, or — ^to borrow 
an equivalent, though homelier, expression — of casting dust 
in people's eyes, than the article "Trinity" in Dr Rees' 
Cyclopaedia will not easily be discovered ("). Dr Priestley, 
writing (as his wont was) very inconsiderately, ventured to 
declare that even if it were revealed, he for one would not 
believe it, . . "if it [the doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity} 
had been found there [in the Scriptures'], it would have been 
impossible for a reasonable man to receive it, as it implies a 
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contradiction which no miracles can prove," Priestley's Early 
Opinions {^), Introd.§ A. It is needless to observe that as 
the doctrine, when rightly understood, does not • . . so, if it 
be found in Scripture, it CAN NOT • • . imply any real contra- 
diction ; and two circumstances are invincible : thaty if it be 
a corruption, neither the place, nor the time, nor the author, 
of the innovation can be produced (^) ; thaty within a century 
of the Crucifixion, all the churches, of diflferent countries, 
languages, and founders, are found at *once in perfect uni- 
son {2*^). On this point Hegesippus, whatever may have been 
his historical blunders, could not be mistaken {Euaei. H. Eccl, 
IV. 22) ; and in the simple yet forcible expression of Ire- 
nseus, ai Kara top fcoafiov ScoKe/croc dvSfiouu' aX\' i; Svvc^ 
fii^ T^9 irapa^oa-eay^; fila koX rj avrq. Iren. Hobt, I. x. 1, 2. 
Is it likely y asks Tertullian, that so great and so many churches 
should have gone wrong in the same identical pattern? One 
uniform result never attends many accidents; \in that case 
therefore,] of necessity, the form of doctrine in these churches 
should have varied ; hut that which is identical amxmg so manyy 
came not hy error y hut hy tradition. Tertiill. Prcescr, § 28. 
Thus too St Augustin, . . Quod tmiversa tenet EccUsiay nee 
conciliis institutum, sed semper retentum, non n^i auctoritate 
Apostolicd tradiium rectissim^ creditur. Aug. de Bapt. contra 
Donatist. IV. 24 ah 31. also 6 ah 9. — ^Let it be remarked in 
passing, that these two invincible circumstances tell with 
equal force in the argument for Episcopacy, so pithily stated 
by Chillingworth and in Hooker's Pref IV. 1; the evi- 
dence for which is, to the fall, as strong as that for the 
Canon of Scripture. Nor will any diflSculty arise from con- 
ceding that, in the Christian Scriptures, neither Creed nor 
form of ecclesiastical polity is in express terms laid down. 
The discovery there of any such rigid definition, would very 
formidably embarrass our belief in their authenticity , addressed 
as they all were to people already freshly possessed of both. 
But when, for fifteen hundred years, we find every known 
church following one particular and identical scheme of faith 
and government, with which too the casual intimations of 
the sacred writers are in unreluctant harmony, . . there is 
great, and even the greatest, reason to suppose that this 
must have been of apostolic institution. 
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Our own Church, whose especial characteristic is the most 
scrupulous moderation — ^not of compromise, trimming and 
paring here and there to please one class or another, but 
passing steadily onward, with a full sense of her responsi- 
bilities ; should she fall, the consequences will resemble what 
must ensue from withdrawing the atmospheric pressure (see 
Ralegh's Hist, of the World II. 5. 1), and it requires no 
great foresight to perceive who will be the first temporal 
victims (^) ; though 'she has little to dread from without, so 
long as she lays no foundation for schism within; — ^feels 
her strength upon the sure ground of Vincentius, quod semper y 
quod ubique, quod ah omnibus {^) ; the security of which was 
present to Athanasius in saying, that the true faith was called 
not of men, whereas each heresy and schism unblushingly 
branded its own falsehood by bearing name after its first in- 
ventor. Athanas. or at, I. contra Arianos §§ 2, 3; compare 
Justin Martyr y Dial, 35 ; Lactant Inst. Div, IV. 30 ; Vine. 
Lirin, 24 ; Chrysost, Horn. 33. in Acta, § 4. Thus it is acci- 
dental rather than of set design, that with Rome she main- 
tains apostolic ordination and episcopacy {^^) ; with Luther, 
grace, free-will, and justification by faith ; and that with 
Calvin she rjjects as equally illegitimate both trans- and cow- 
substantiation (^). 

" The doctrine of the Church of England, retaining all 
the tenets which have been represented as peculiarly charac- 
terising the Christian faith, is guarded against all the errors 
into which sectarians have been seduced by their neglect 
of some one of these principles. Maintaining the principle 
of the corruption of our nature, it is secured against the self- 
sufficiency of the Arians and Socinians, which degrades the 
character of Jesus Christ, and rejects the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Maintaining, with the divine dignity of Christ, 
the indispensable and universal iriiportance of the redemption 
which has been effected by the humiliation and suffering of 
such a Being, it is also secured against the enthusiasm which 
has filled Wesley and his followers with the vain notion of 
religious perfection. Maintaining the necessity of personal 
holiness as an indispensable consequence of election (**), it is 
equally secured against the error of the Calvinistic Method- 
ists, which refers the whole work of salvation to a decree of 
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God, not depending on any condition of obedience, and there- 
fore not directing men to seek the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. This threefold doctrine is consistent with the ex- 
perience, the reason, and the moral feeling of mankind. It 
is consistent with experience in excluding, on the one part, 
the notion of the unimpaired purity of our nature, and on the 
other, that of its religious perfectibility here ; and with our 
reason and moral feeling in excluding the notion of arbitrary 
decrees, which represents God as the author of sin, and 
distributes everlasting happiness and misery without any 
reference to innocence or guilt. It provides relief for the 
sinfulness of man by the atonement of Christ, and it vindi- 
cates the holiness of God by affording to man the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit. The ardour of a sectarian disposition finds 
in it no gratification because it flatters neither the pride of 
philosophy, nor the enthusiasm of fanaticism. All is equable 
and harmonious, and its influence is orderly and tranquil, 
producing its religious effects without agitation and without 
disturbance, like the great movements of material nature, 
which are imperceptible to our senses, but discover them- 
selves to our reason in all the varied glories of the uni- 
verse "(")• 

Our confession, our penance, and our absolution, differ 

widely from the same Romish offices C*). Ot private confession^ 
two cases are alone contemplated — and of these the confer- 
ence advised in the first Exhortation to the Communion, 
hardly can be so termed — both altogether voluntary, and 
both presupposing a troubled conscience. No clergyman can 
impose penance, which is simply the sentence of the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and inflicted, like any other punishment, for 
example's sake and for reformation of life ; thus, having no 
direct reference to the Divine forgiveness of the sin for which 
it is enjoined, its commutation for money (^) is only so far 
objectionable, as it does away with the benefit of open 
example. The absolution is solely an authoritative declara- 
tion (^) respecting which no human being, save the individual 
himself who has applied for it, can at all tell how far it shall 
be ratified. That the absolution in the Visitation Office, 
which requires very special circumstances, is no more than 
declaratory, and as such lies imder the Tridentine anathema, 
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is shown by the collect immediately subsequent ; nor could 
the craziest high-churchman have been guilty of the extrava- 
gance and folly of asserting that " the priest represents God 
Himself in the tribunal" — afterwards altered into " has power 
\i^u. authority f] from" &c. ; nor does our church, like that of 
Rome, insist upon " a full and unequivocal declaration [to the 
priest] of all sins," and " taking at \the priesfa] hand a cer- 
tain penance to satisfy God's justice," . . as indispensable con- 
ditions of "there obtaining from heaven, a pardon for offences 
against the God of heaven "("). In discipline^ it may be 
possible to effect some improvements ; but they will require 
the very nicest and far-sighted judgment, for excess of strict- 
ness is more fatal than a too easy laxity (^). 

Here it may be advisable to bestow a word or two upon 
the sneers against " a church which, though not infallible, 
NEVER errs," . . sneers which, were they only true, would 
be sufficiently warranted. {Waterland 111, 600 (= V. 129). 
Bishop Marsh's Compar. View 192. 264. 229. 1816). That 
our Church DOES NOT err, is believed by every sincere church- 
man, knowing the safeguard of her Twentieth Article on the 
one hand, together with the absence of all proof on the other, 
and withal bearing in mind that, as expressed in Bishop 
Hall's concio at St Paul's in 1623, graviter cert^ errare non 
potest anima^ vel ecclesia, qtice universalis veterisque Ecclesice 
vestigiis solicit^ insistit. XI. 34. Oxf. 1839. In crossing 
Helvellyn*, aided by careful study of the Guide-book and all 
the most respectable advisers, a man may deviate ; yet, after 
fully weighing the probabilities on all sides, none but the 
most imbecile would lend an ear to those shouting, on the 
right hand and on the left, that theirs was the safe track and 
all others perilous (*^. 

* I have since found an Ulustration very similar in Leslie Of Private 
Judgment in Matters of Faith § xvii. — Let me take this opportunity to com- 
mend an admirable sermon on the Athanasian Creed by Seed, and Barrow's 
Latin tract J)e Tribw Symbolia IX. 234. Cambr. 1859. 
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Q), Page 103. Bishop Pearce, sermon upon John xviii. 38, 
remarks that the emergence of heresies made ^^men stick more 
closely to the truth than they probably would have done if no 
opposition had been made. So that disputes about the Christian 
religion seem to have contributed as much to the preserving it 
pure, as the constant motion of waters does to the keeping them 
sweet; and if so, that can be no argument against believing 
Ckristianity, which has been one great cause of continuing it a 
thiQg worthy to he helieved,^^ See Bishop Jebb's Pastoral Instruo- 
tions, pages 16, 17. 324, 325. 1831; Dr Reid in Dugald Stew- 
art's Worlcs I. 462. 1854; Mid Waterland's Works III. 248 (=.IV. 
304). 

Multa ad Jidem Catholica/m pertinenMa, dum hcereticorwm, 
calidd inqaietudine exagiiantwr, ut adversvs eos defendi possint, et 
considera/rUwr diligentiusy e£ intelliguntur cla/riuSy et instamiius 
pr<jedicamiv/r ; et ah adversa/rio mota qv^cestio discendi existit occa- 
sion Aug. Civ, Dei XVI. 2. Improhatio hcereticonmi /adt emi- 
There qvid Ecclesia sentiat, et quid haheat sa/na doctrina, Aug. 
G(mf. YII. 19. 

(With pages 373 — 381 of Bishop Jebb, the reader may advan- 
tageously compare the more judicious and catholic suggestions of 
a letter in his Life, 24 Aug. 1804. and Dr Johnson's anecdote 
of Mr Nelson^ in the Adventurer No. 131.) 

(*). Page 103. Augustin de Fid, et Synib. 1, and Archbishop 
Laurence's sermon on the Simplification of Fuhlic Creeds^ 1816. 
See also Archbishop TJssher's sermon a;t Wansteady 20 June 
1624. p. 689. Cambr. 1835. 

0. Page 103. Mr Yaher'a Apostolicity I. 183—189. 1832; 
compare Dr Waterland's Works III. 523—537 (= V. 157— 
174); Dr Randolph's Supplement 67. 1775; Bishop Bull's Jvdic. 
IV. 3. 
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(*). Page 103. Bishop Beveridge* on the Thirty-nine Articles^ 
under Art, VII L 

Like dejeHner in more recent times, the phrase SctTirctv a7ro 
avfiPoX^v (Aul. Grell. VI, 13) might be current in the mouths of 
many who knew no other syllable of the language in which it 
was vernacular, and thus originate the erroneous derivation. 

A passage of Leo I, Up, 27 {al, 13) ad Pulcheriam, A.D. 449 — 
Ipsa ccUholici ayrriboli hrevis et per/ecta con/essio, quoe duodecim, 
a/postolorwm totidem est signata sententiis (i. e, the number of its 
articles being coequal with the number of the apostles from whom 
it is named) — ^is curiously transformed by Hincmar of Kheims 
who quotes it {Opusc, contra Hincm, Laudwa&nsemy § 24. Opera 
II. 474. 1645), into symholum - - condiderunt, ainguli singvlaa 
sententious pro/erentes. And perhaps a like misconstruction of the 
passage (or of Rufinus* words, conjerendo in unum qiwd sentiebat 
wnusquisquey , . inaccurately translated each, one contributing his 
sentence in Bingham X. 3. 5, if by " sentence" he means — not 
judgmenty but — clcmse), may have occasioned an ascription of each 
clause to its individual author. The varied exercises of ingenuity, 
if indeed it can be said to deserve the name, by which this was 
done, are seen in two spurious sermons, 240 (de Symh, IV,) and 
241 (de Symh, V. Olim \\5 de Tempore^ et post in Appendice 42.) 
in Appendix + to vol. V. of the Benedictine Augustin; in the 
LtbeUus de Libris Canonids by Pirminius J (circa a.d. 758), apud 
Mabillon's AncUecta, 66. 1723; in Burandus, IV. cap. de JSymb,; 

* Up<m some Articles {e, gr. III. XYIII.) the Bishop — whose treatise ap- 
peared for the first time complete, Oxf. 1840 — is less satisfactory than on the 
rest. His indiscriminate citation of suspected works might easily be remedied 
hereafter by [brackets], as in Dr Burton's valuable editions of Pearson and 
BuU. 

+ Serm. 241 {de Symh, VI. Olim 131 cfe Tempor^ of this Appendix — ^wbich 
borrows its conclusion from the genuine 112 (In traditione Syniboli I. Olim 75 
c^ Divert)— occurs again, only with its patches differently pieced (olim 181 
de Tempore, et post in Appendice 59), in Appendix to Vol. VI. p. 277. See 
also the spurious Lib, II. de Symholo, The first tract de Symh. ad Catechumenos 
(in VoL VI.) is hardly genuine, though allowed by the Benedictine editors. 

t Pirminius agrees with Sacr. Qallic. except that, possibly by a blunder of 
transcription, he assigns two articles to St Thomas, and omits St Matthias at 
the last. — ^The panels at the lower part of the chancel' screen in many of our 
churches, on their western face, often exhibit the twelve Apostles, each with 
his schedule bearing a sentence of the Creed. The figures are usually so much 
frayed, that perhaps it is now impossible to ascertain whether they are always 
ranged in Ihe same order. The fiction is found in some MSS. of Widif 's Pare 
CaUif; see Waterland's second letter to Lewis. 
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in Floretus apud Fabricium*; in Scotus disL 25, in 31. JSen- 
terUiar. qu. 1.; in Valla's Antidot in Poggiwm TV, 223; and 
near the end of the Sacramentarium Gcdlicanum apud Mabillon, 
Mu8. Italic, 1, 396. 1724. 

Still, however, no implicit deference was yielded to the tale. 
The abler Durandus a Sancto Pore, in ///. Sententiar, dist. 25, 
qu, 2. n, 9, treats it with contempt; the Sacr. Gallic, (remember- 
ing possibly the language of Leo and Kufinus) subjoins hoc est 
quod ad dtiodecinariuin numerum Apostolorum cilm magnd cau- 
teld collectv/m est et credentibus assignatum ; and the Serm, de 
Symholo by Ivo of Chartres (edit. Louchet, Paris 1647), who died 
early in the twelfth century, goes no further than Apostoli certam 
Jidei regulamh tradiderunt, quam secunditm numerwm Apostolicv/nh 
dTiodedm sententiis comprehensam, Syrnholum vocavemnt, 

(^) Page 104. This accordance becomes more striking when 
we remember that it was preserved meinoritery scruples being 
felt as to committing it to writing. Symbolum Jidei et spei nos- 
tree quod ah Apostolis traditum nan scribitv/r in chartd et at/ror 
Tnento, sed in tabulis cordis camalihus, Jer. xxxi. 33; Hieron. 
Epist, 61 {cd, 38). ^2 ad Pammachum (otherwise entitled Liher 
contra Joann, Hieros, § 2^), Sozomen. I. 20. — Bingham X. 5. 10. 

Numerous creeds are collected in Bingham X. 4. and the Bib- 
liotheca Symbolica Vetvs of Walchius, LemgovisB 1770; some 
heretical creeds are given in Zomius, Opvsc, Sacra, ed. 2. AltonsB, 
1743. II. duod. More accessible is Dr Heurtley^s Harmonia 
Symbolica Oxf. 1858. 

Two public forms claim a very high antiquity : the one, called 
by us the Apostles', being in fact the carefully preserved baptis- 
mal form of the old Koman Church, and shorter than most, for 
the ht^nourable reason that as yet no heresy had ever there origi- 
nated t, . . the other, that of the Church of Jerusalem, in the cate- 
chetic Discourses of Cyril Hieros. V — ^XVIII. 

Our Common Prayer retains both the Apostles' and the 
Nicene, as severally representing the two-fold attestation of the 

* Fabricii Codex Apocr, N, T, III. 339 — 361—364. 1743, where extracts are 
given from most of those here cited. 

t Bufinus Expos, Symb, § ^.^-Oredaiur aymbolo Apostolorum, quod EccUsia 
Bomana irUemeratum semper custodU et servat, Ambros. Epist, 42. § 5. ad 
Siricium Episc, Rom, A. D. ♦389, 

The see of Borne, as the only western Church undeniably founded by an 
Apostle, was called the Apostolic See ; and its form of belief, the ApostoHc 
Creed. Wall on Bapt, II. ch. 9. 
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Western and the Eastern Church to the one catholic fedth. See 
p. 70 of Appendix to Archdeacon Manning's Visit. Sermon 1839. 

(*»») Page 104. Bishop aeaver, Serm. 130. 1808, remarks that 
in Eph. iy. 5, 6, " we may obviously recognise, though in an in- 
verted order, the leading articles of all subsequent creeds." See 
also 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4; Heb. vi 1, 2; 1 Tim. iiL 16; Bom. vi 17; 
. . 2 Tim. L 13. 

Grabe holds that (exceptrog the descent into HeU — which, 
however, may be much more antient than he inclines to think, 
see (') — and the Communion of Saints, added in the fourth cen- 
tury, in explanation of the " Catholic Church," and against the 
Donatists), the whole of our Apostles' Creed was used in the very 
earliest times. § 12 of Grabe's AnnotcUa annexed to ch. vi. of Bp. 
Bull's Jvdic. Eccl, Cath, 

(**). Page 104. Orrmea ergo [Apostoli] - - prcedicationis indi- 
cium, conferendo in wnwm quod serUiebat u/nuaquisque, componunty 
cUque heme credentHms dcmdam esse regula/m statuwnt, Symbolum 
cmtem hoc multis et justissimis ex ccmsisy appeUa/re decreverunt. 
Bufini Expos, Symb, Apost, § 2. In § 18 {cU. 20), Bufinus uses a 
less determinate expression, qui sj/mbolum tradiderunt, 

A sermon de J^umo (assigned by the Benedictines to Csesarius 
or Maximus, and printed as Senn. 33 of the Appendix to their 
Ambrose) says, § 6. vdut periii artifices in unwm conveniences, 
cla/oem suo consUio conflaveru^, 

(**). Page 104. The best explications are, that in the Erudin 
tion of a Christian Man, 1543 {Formul, of Faith, Oxford 1825), 
Mr Harvey's 1854, Barrow's and Bishop Pearson's; the last was 
judiciously adapted to popular use in Br Bishop's Abridgement 
1729. and there is an useful Analysis by Dr W. H. Mill J 853. 
and useful Examination Questions with notes, by Mr Swainson 
1855. The critical history will be found in [Lord Chancellor 
King's] very interesting History of the dec, 1719; Grabe's Annotata 
already referred to; Ittigius Selecta Capp. H, Eccl, scec, I, cap, 3 
sect, 1. § 14. page 97. 1709; and Vossius in vol. VI. of his Works, 
Amst. 1701. The several heresies, at which in Basnage's {Eocer- 
citatt, ad Baron, 475. TJltraj. 1692 qu.) opinion, its language was 
directed, are noted in Bingham ^. 3. 7. 

In the following table the (parentheses) pertain more especially 
to the Nicene Creed, which has been illustrated by Suicer, Tra- 
jecti 1718. qu. and Wheatly's Moyer Lectv/rea 1738. oct. The 
numbered partitions are those which are now generally received; 
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Erasmus {ad Censuram Facfkdt, Fwns, tit. XI. ded, 36. Opera 
IX. 870. de. Clerici), for some reason or other, inclined to pre- 
fer fourteen. 

I. Acts xvii. 24. ziv. 15. iy. 14. " Almiglity/' "Bg. Pearson I. z^. 
" Maker/' Bp. Pearson I. m^. n'^. o^^. and Lord King. Irensus I. x. i. 

il. And in (one Lord, i John iv. 9 ; John i. 3 ; Heb. i. 1 ; CoL i. 16. 
"Very God," Gcdi' &KriOi»hv, sometimes expressed by A&r60€oy {i.e. iy iavnp 
Qebv, cf. Bingham X. 4. 7) of which Bishop Beveridge gives examples in his 
note 0. upon Art. II. The Arians* said ex, no^ de; Phoebadius, i.e. [Ambros.] 
de Fide Orthod, 3. or [Greg. Naz.] Orat, 49. § 7. Justin Martyr purposely 
says duwh — not inrh — rod TLarpbs riav ^wy yeyifrjSels, Dial, 61. "Begotten," 
Bp. Pearson IL e. *' of one substance" introduced at Constantine's instance, 
see Bp. Pearson H. m^. and note (8) below, ''By whom," like the other 
relatives, belongs to "only Son;" the colon standing where it does, to dis- 
tinguish that which is proper to the Deity, from that which concerns the 
complex Theanthropef.) "Jesus," Acts i. 21. viii. 37. 

m. Who (Luke i. 35). Gal. iv. 4. Acts i. 14. 

rV. ■• Suffered (And was crucified). Acts xxvL 22, 23. ii, 23. 31. iii. 13. 
iv. 27. xiii. 28. "Under P. Pilate," Bp. Pearson IV. c". f«. g«; and for Pon- 
tiw, Bp. Pearson IV. s. and Waterland's third Letter to Lewis, 

V. He descended (And the third). Acts i. 3. ii. 24. 27. 31. 32. 34. 
See (9) below. 

VI. He (And) ascended. Acts ii. 34. iii. 15. «i. iv. 33. iii 13. 21. v. 31. 
Luke xxii. 69. Heb. i. 3. 

Vn. From thence (And) he shall come. Acts i. 11. iii. 13. 20. x. 42. xvii. 

* The endless prevarications of Arianism, are read with something between 
pity and contempt. To impose upon the ignorant they held a council at Nice 
in Thrcu:e, a.d. 359. Sozomen IV. 18. The Arian Philostorgius (to whom we 
owe the story, contradicted by the discovery of the books themselves, that 
Ulphilas omitted Kings from his translation, as too warlike, II. 5. cf. Hug by 
Fosdick I. § 139) would insinuate that Flavianus of Antioch first insisted upon 
the orthodox doxology to Father, Son, am,d Holy Ohost. Philostorg. UI. 13. 
edit. Gothofred. Genev. 1643. Leontius, the former bishop, so mumbled the 
words, that no one could positively state what form he used. Theodoret II. 24. 
Niceph. IX. 24. Sozomen III. 19. IV. 27. Among their subterfuges were, 
"through the Son in the Holy Ghost ;** "and Son in the Holy Ghost;" "in 
Son and Holy Ghost." Once, when Deuterius, one of their prelates, was 
baptising with the first of these devices, at Constantinople, we are told that 
the indignant water hurried from the font ; and we may accept the fact without 
giving sanction to a miracle. Theodorus Lect. II. 25. Antiquity was con- 
fessedly against them, Socrat. V. 10. Sozomen VII. 12, Theodoret I. 4. 
See Basil. Efdat, 125 (al, 78), and de Sp. Sanct. i {al. 3). 5. 7. 25. 27. 29. 
Randolph's SuppU, 93. 1775. 

f It may be seen ia Suicer's lliesaurus, that Theanthrope was at one time 
objected to, lest it should countenance the Eutychian fusion of the Natures. 

8 
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31. 4 Tim. IV. 1. I Pet. iv. 5. ("No end," against Marcellus, Bp. Pearson 
VI. g8. Isa. ix. 7. Dan. vii. 13, 14. Luke i. 33. Heb. L 8.) 

Vm. (And) I believe. Acts ii. 4. 33. v. 3, 4. 32. John xiv. 16. (There 
should be a pause after " Lord, ''= the Lord and the Life-giver, 2 Cor. iii. 
17, 18. Bom. viii. 10, 11. i Pet. iii 18. Bev. xxii* i — 4; "together," Mat. 
xxviii. 19; "spake," some contended that the Old Testament was not inspired 
by the God of the New. Acts i. 16; i Pet. i. 10, 11 ; 2 Pet. i. 21.) Bp. Pear- 
son VIII. 6». 

IX. Catholic Church. Acts xx. 38. ii 39. 42. 47. i. 8. iii. 25. Bp. Pear- 
son IX. d. ^ 

X. Forgiveness. (Eph. iv. 5.) Acts ii. 38. v, 31. 

XI. Resurrection. Acts iv. 2, xvii. 32; i Cor. xv. 42; 2 Cor. i 9. 

XII. Life to come. (Luke xviii 30.) Acts xiii. 46. 

The Nicene Creed, as now used, was completed — without any 
novelties — at the Council of Constantinople in 381; and finally 
confirmed at Ephesus ia 431. The fathers at Nice in 325, ended 
with "in the Holy Ghost," sufficiently shewing how far they 
were compelled to make the Creed more explicit against nascent 
error. That they did not mean there to terminate the Creed, is 
shewn by Bishop Bull Jvdic, VI. 7. See also Mr Dodgson's 
Terhdlicm I. 496—508. 2nd edit. 1854. 

(*) Page 104. While (Athanasian Creed, clause 5) the three 
names imply three distinct gradational Persons mutually related 
each to other and severally distinguished by their manner of sub- 
sistence, Phoebadi i, e, [Ambros.] de Fide Orthod. prcef, or [Greg. 
Naz.] Orat. 49. § 3. and Bp. Pearson YIII. 1*; still (clause 7) in 
point of Godhead all are co-equal and co-etemal; . . the Father 
having (clause 21) the prerogative of underived subsistence, but 
(clause 25) no superiority of time or power. In a word, there 
is gradation but no priority. The term ceconomy, which in Eph. 
i. 10 denotes the whole scheme for our Kedemption, was soon 
used to express the Incarnation, the Passion, &c., and also the 
subsistence of the Divine Persons, in mutual relation (Paternity, 
Filiation, Procession), personal subordination (as 1st, 2nd, 3rd)*, 
and official character (as Creator, Bedeemer, Sanctifier). — The 
Son's eternity was illustrated by the early Christians jfrom the sun 

* Waterland III. 34 (=IV. 39). Dr Eandolph's Letter to the Bemarker 
170. 1777' — Opera divinitatis externa 9tmt communia, servatd cvjusque personoi 
proprietaie, Strigelius ad Joan. v. 17: compare Abp. Bramhall IV. 374. 
Hooker V. 56. 5. Bishop Sanderson's sermon (ad Clerum III.) upon i Cor. 
xu. 7, § 6 and Dr Hey IV. v. §. 14. 

Some very modem writers ignorantly use the word co-ordinate, which is 
tritheism. 
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and its rays (compare Heb. i. 3), it being impossible to imagine 
the one existing without the other. 

See Hooker^s Eccl. Pol, V. 51 ; sections ix. and xv. of Arch- 
bishop Wake's Catechism; and Jones of Nayland's tract, the 
Catholic Bocbnm/e of the Trinity; together with Bp. Stillingfleet's 
Second Dialogue, and Bp. Gastrell's Considerations, in the Enchi- 
ridion Theohgicvmh 1825. 

(*). Page 104. Clause 32 of the Creed must be read without 
any pause at Man, the (:) being inserted merely to guide the 
chant; and with a pause b^^t flesh, for subsisting {L e, not "con- 
sisting;" but = vf^coTws, having a real and substantial existence) 
must be taken by itself. Vincent. Lirin. 14. 

0. Page 104. Waterland III. 676. II. 709. (=V. 345. III. 
412). 

(®). Page 104. Gibbon's Hist, ch. 21. note 154. — It is as great 
as that between Bei/ormity, deformity, Lord and laird, feast and 
fast, unite and untie; to the Iscw it is greater than that between 
best and pest. 

The word homo-usios seems to have been used at Antioch rc* 
269. Faber's Apostol, II. 302. «and no cunning could elude it. 
" If the orthodox asserted Christ to he of God, the Arians would 
allow it : for all things, they said, were of God. If they said the Son 
was the power, wisdom, and image of the Father, the others would 
admit it; for that we also are said to be the image and glory of 
Crod; and even the meanest creatures are sometimes called the 
power of Grod. If they affirmed him to be God, the others would 
allow it, but in no other sense, than as angels and holy men are 
sometimes in Scripture called Gods. If they insisted on it that 
he was the true God, this also the Arians would assent to : but 
reserving to themselves this evasion, that, if he was made God, he 
must be a true God,'* Athanasius apud Randolph on Trm, IIL 
127. Oxf. 1754. 

(**). Page 104. Something of this feeling, as to the Arian 
misapplication, possibly led Jovian to use an expression respecting 
Athanasius which Gibbon (cA. 25 note d. Athanas. II. 33) very 
needlessly reprehends. The emperor means moral progress; and, 
had it suited his purpose, the historian would have remembered the 
Pythagoreian' doctrine, tcXo? dvOpdwcv ofiotWts ©cw. Plat. Theastet, 
176. Euseb. Prcep, Evang, XI. 27. citing Plat. Aldh, A. 133. 

(®). Page 104. Aug. Tract, 21. in Joann, — Clause 22, like 
the second article of the Nicene Creed (ending with were made), 

8—2 
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relates solely to our Lord's divine nature. So too clauses 12 — 15 
of the magnificent Te B&wniy another illustrious monument of the 
Gallican church. In the second Lord^ have mercy upon us, the 
Latin church substituted Christ, to render more obvious the invo- 
cation of the Trinity, and also the Redeemer's two natures. 

The Virgin, although ®€ot6ko^ {Deipa/ra\ is not 17 fwfnyp 1^5 
©coTTTTos; and, as the Divine Nature is without mother, so is the 
Humanity without a fether*, . . His formation, of the Virgin's 
substance (GaL iv. 4), being no less preternatural than that of 
Adam's wife. Cyril Hieros. XIL 29 {al, 13). 

Properly speaking, Jesus is the name of the vnan; Christ or 
Messiah, of the ojfflce : and the Word designates the Eternal Son- 
ship. From St John's saying, in opposition to the Gnostics, that 
the "Word was made Jlesh^* (John L 14), the younger Apollina- 
ris, A.D. 370. thought fit to deny our Lord a reasonable human 
soul (Bishop Pearson V. o*. p*) : and the article of the Creed 
which asserts the descent into Hell t, affirms that His death was 
real, and not any species of trance or deliquium; His soul passing 
to Paradise until his resurrection. Luke xxiii. 43. and^ohn zx. 
17. (The article was probably introduced originally against earlier 
hereitics, who thought that their souls at death passed instantly 
to heaven. Irenseus V. 31. 1. Justin. Mart Dial. 80. Tertull. 
Scorpiace 10. de Animd 55). See note q* of Sta^te after Dearth. 

The word ©^oroKoq was adopted by the church to secure the 
recognition of our Lord's two natures, and as signifying that TTia 
assumed Human nature never subsisted separately from his 
Divine. Waterland IV. 36 (= V. 413). Evagrius ff. Ecd. 1. 2. 
Bishop Pearson III. n'. o'. CyriL Alex. Epist. Synod, ad Nesto- 
rium § 13. apud Routh's Opusc. IL 29. 198. 1840. 

<^In addition to all the characters of Hebrew Monotheism, 
there exists in the doctrine of the Cross a peculiar and inex- 
haustible treasure for the affectionate feelings. The idea of tho^ 
©edvOpumo?, the God whose goings forth have been from everlast- 
ing, yet visible to men for their redemption as an earthly, tempo- 
ral creature, living, acting, and suffering among themselves, then 
(which is yet more important) transferring to the unseen place of 
his spiritual agency the same humanity he wore on earth, so that 

* Elipand Abp. of Toledo, with Felix Bp. of Urgel, went so far as to con- 
sider Jesus only an adopted Son, and was condemned, as returning to Nesto- 
rian error, at the great council of Frankfort in 794. Bp. Pearson II. d'. 
Walchii ffistoria AdopHanorum 1755. oct. Hey IV. 2. § 11. 

t See note f« of the State after Death in this vol. 
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the lapse of generations can in no way affect the conception of his 
identity; this is the most powerful thought that ever addressed 
itself to a human imagination. - - Qere was solved at once the 
great problem which so long had distressed the teachers of man- 
kind; how to make virtue the object of passion, and to secure at 
once the warmest enthusiasm in the heart with the clearest per- 
ception of right and wrong in the understanding. The character 
of the blessed Founder of our Mth became an absti'act of morality 
to determine the judgment, while at the same time it remained 
personal, and liable to lova" [Arthur H. Hallam's] Eemctrka 
on Fro/. JRosetti 53. 1832. 

(^°). Page 104. Fides GcUholica seems to have been its 
earliest appellation. The title Fides Athanadi intimated its 
uncompromising hostility to Arian and other error, in accordance 
with various treatises of that distinguished prelate, . . and not its 
being a composition of his own. See Waterland cA. 8. § 2. 

After its reception by all branches of the Keformation, some, 
whose names may be seen in Dean Comber's Companion to the 
Temple^ affected to call it the Creed of Sathanasius. Dr Titus 
Oates used the term. 

The cavil which has been raised against as Samt Augustine 
saithy in Art. XXIX., is answered by as Hi&tome saith, in Art 
YL which gives the sense, and not the words of Jerome. 

Q^). Page 105. The Goths had exchanged orthodoxy for 
Arianism as a consequence, or more probably as the price, of 
obtaining from Yalens leave to cross the Danube when driven 
onward by the terrible Huns. Sozomen II. 6. YL 37. Theodoret 
lY. 37. 

(") Page 105. In clause 9, incomprehensible (equivalent to 
u/ndrctmiscribed, i. e. aircpCypairro^) is severally rendered by them 
aKaTdXrjTnros — afxerpo^ — aTrctpos, . . the Latin text has im/mensus, 
Hermes Trismegistus likened Gk)d's omnipresence to a sphere of 
which the centre is everywhere and the circumference nowhere. 
The compilers of our Liturgy evidently consulted the first-men- 
tioned of these Greek translations. It may be proper to add, that 
the alterations of the English which follow, are exactly warranted 
by the Latin*. 

* The primary Greek texts are — 

1. Printed by Bryling, at Basle, between 1540 — 1548' 

2. The Constantinopolitan, by Genebrard, 1569. 
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In clause 2, whole smd undefled imply two opposite corruptions ; 
the first by diminishing therefrom, the second by adding thereto. 
Beut. iv. 2. xiiL 32. Thus — **nother byaddicions, nother by dimi- 
nucions," in the Commons' Petition to Henry V. 1414; RclU qf 
FarliamerU FV. 22. 

(**). Page 105. "When the enforcement of the importance of 
the catholic Mth is to be expressed, no language can be too strong, 
because in that case our Saviour himself has pronounced the sen- 
tence of condemnation against unbelievers; but when, as in clause 
28, the object is to claim attention to the details of a human ex- 
position, a simple, though a serious, admonition is all which can 
be admitted." (Dr Geo. Millers Obss. 166—171. 1825.) 

(*■). Page 105. Clause 23 employs the Procession in proof — 
not of Deity, which has been already asserted in clauses 6 — 19, and 
which may be established cUiimd^y Athanas. Epist, I. ad S&rctp. 
§ 17. but — of distinction from the two other Persons. The Greek 
church holds the doctrine; but its denial of the particidar expres- 
sion (for it is mere logomachy, Abp. Bramhall II. 597 — 629), 
afforded a pretext for a separation really occasioned by the jealousy 
which the Greek patriarch entertained of the pretensions of the 
Koman see. Consult Article VIII. (^between notes m" a/nd r*) in 
Bishop Pearson's great work on the Creed; Mr Fabei^s Apo- 
stolidty I. IviiL 1832; and No. III. of the Appendix to Bennet's 
Paraphrase of the C. P. 2nd edit. 1709. Dr Bennet (see Water- 
land II. 286 (=310)) urges that clause 23 does not determine 
whether the Procession of which it speaks, be temporal or eternal^ 
or both; and that Augustin (who, de Trin. XY. 26 al 47, asserts 
the second) in V. 14, concurs with Athanasius {Epist L ad Serap, 
§. 20) in construing John xv. 26 of the Jl/rst, 

(^*). Page 105 See Waterland III. 249 (=IV. 305). Alter- 

3. The Palatine, by Felckman in the Commeline Athanasius, 1600. 

4. One printed by Archbishop Ussher, 1647. ^H* ^97« ^t. Ekington. 

The principal authorities, in addition to Dr Waterland, are pp. 68 — 80. of 
Gundlingii Notce in EustrcU, Joh, Zialowshi Delineationem Eccl, OrcBCOi, 1681 ; 
Montfaucon, in the Benedictine AtJumasius III. 719; and BlaBchini's JEnoT' 
iHUio pseud'Athanasiomaf printed with the Sixth Book of Yigilius Tapsitanus, 
Veronse 1732. qu. Mr J. J. Blunt (Right Use of Early Fathers 491 — 509. 
1857) illustrates it from earlier writers than are employed by Waterland. 

In Waterland III. 170 (= IV. 207, 208), for Wotton read ffickes, who 
(Birch's Oen, Diet. 1 734. art. Wotton, note H.) was the friend who contributed 
the notes and appendix to Wotton*s Conspectv^ 1708. duod. (pp. 143. 146. of 
Shelton's translation, 2nd edit. 1737. qu.) 
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ation of the inibric would, in effect, have admitted that the 
harsher interpretation had been previously cuiTent. — Cf. "Water- 
land II. 294 (=320). Dr Wallis' Third Letter 1840. and Dr 
Miller's Observationa 163. 1825. 

(^*). Page 105. Gibbon's innuendoes (ch. 54 and eh. 60) are 
levelled against the monitory clauses of the Athanasian Creed; but 
in cA. 15. note 70, like the following passage fix)m Hume's History, 
he assails, and with as little reason, our Eighteenth Article: 
" Ca/re is taken to inctUcate, not only thai no heathen, how vvrtuoua 
soever, can escape cm endless state of the most exquisite misery, btU 
also that every one who presumes to maintain thai a/iiy paga/n ca/n 
possihly he saved, is himself exposed to the penalty of eternal perdi- 
tion,^^ (Hume's Hist, ch, 35. a. d. 1551*.) I will merely mention 
that, in this article, hy4he la/w means ybr tlue sake of (see John xiv. 
6 and the Thirty-first Article); the Latin text has in lege, . . and 
in Acts iv. 12. cv w is rendered whereby. Bishop Horsley once 
quoted in the House of Lords 31 May 1791, the celebrated passage 
from Erasmus* dedication to the Ttisc, Disp, of Cicero t. See also 



* Hume*8 assertion is gravely repeated in Knight's Pictorial History of 
England, by G. L, Craik and 0. Macfarlan. 

f '* My Lords^ I believe your Lordships all believe that there is no name 
under heaven by which men may be saved but the name of Jesus Christ: 
nevertheless, I should be very unwilling to assert — ^my Lords, I would refuse 
to swear — ^that it is matter of my belief that such men as Socrates, Plato, 
Tully, Seneca, and Marcus Antoninus, who were every one of them idolaters, 
are now suffering in the place of torment, and are doomed to suffer there to all 
eternity. My Lords, upon this point I concur in the sentiments of a great 
ornament of the Roman diurch, who might have been an ornament to the 
purest church in the most enlightened times: Ubintmc emima Marci TuUii 
etgai, fortaase non est hvmani judicii pronuntiaref me certh non adtnodum aver- 
stm, habiiv/ri sirU in ferendis calculis, g[ui sperani iUum apud Superos summd 
pace frui." The words in Erasmus are quieiam vitam agere, Epist. 499 (of 
the undated), drca 4-D. 1529. Horsley was thinking of Lucret. i. 58. 

"Cicero, a wise and diligent man, suffered and performed much; I hope 
(said Luther) God will bee merciful unto him, and to such as hee was, how- 
soever it is not our dutie to speak certainly touching that point, but to remain 
by the Word revealed unto us. Yet, nevertheless, God is able to dispense and 
to hold a difference, among the nations and heathen, but our dutie is not to 
know nor to search after time and measure." Luther's Table Talk, by BeU, 
ch. 73. p. 509. 1652. The curious reader may consult Fr. CoUius de Anima- 
bus Paganorvm MedioL IL qu. 1622 — 1633 (Vol. I. was reprinted in fac- 
simile ibid, 1738). The story in John of Salisbury (PclycraMcus V. 8. Lugd. 
Bat. 1639. oct. alluded to by Dante, Pwrg, X. 73. Parad, XX. 45. and 
defended in Alf. Ciacone's Mistoria ecu verissima &c. Yenet. 1583. qu.), that 
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tlie BrUM CriHe IH. 326—363. 1828. and Dr Hey lY. la 
$} 9, 10. 1822. and Dr. Barrow's four Serm. on Unwermd Re- 
dttnptfuyn, 

C^ Page 106. The Doc de Chanlnes renuuked to Dr Jolui- 
son^ that the morality of the different religions existing in the 
world was nearly the same. . . '' Bat jou mnst acknowledge, my 
Lord, that the Christian religion alone pats it apon its proper 
basis, the fear and lore of €U)d.'' (Seward's AnecdoUs^ 1798.) 
The dake's own notions of honour and morality may be seen in 
Qiuvri, Bev. XIX. 391. — ^The yirtue of paganism is morality^ the 
yirtae of Christianily is holiness. See Bishop Horsle/s Cha/rges 
28. 1813. Josephos (Apion II. 17) notdoes as one point of Moses^ 
superiority among l^slators, that he did not make religion to be 
a part of virtue^ but other yirtues to be parts of religion. 

Scott, the commentator (Life by his son 1825. chapters YIIL 
XL), repeatedly declares his certain knowledge that (what he calls) 
evcmgelical religion '^ is in many places woefully yerging to antino- 
mianism," both in preachers and hearers. 

Satis ja/mdiu cmdivvm/as Eyangelium, Evangelium, Evangelium, 
. . mores evcmgelicos desideramits — was Erasmus' complaint^ Upist. 
946. ''Our new Euangelistes hathe an other opinion. They dreame 
of faythe that iustifieth the whiche nether repentaynce presedithe 
nether honesty of lyfe foUowithe which shalbe to their doble 
damnati5 if they amend not." Bp Hoper's DecL ofChriste and of 
his offyce, ch. 5. 1547. See also Becon's pre£ to the Jewel of Joy. 
It was said of the settlers in New England, *' they were so very 
godly, it was pity they were not honest;" and Bp Burnet, in his. 
Travels, mentions that tradesmen at Geneva were notorious for 
dishonest dealing. 

("*•). Page 106. ConciMa Maxima XL 143 of Labbe 1671; 
XXII. 981 of Mansi 1778. The impossibility of assenting to this 
dogma led Dr Phelan from the church of Home. Phelan's 
Remains I. 11. 1832. Even the Westminster Confession, with 
unwonted moderation, says no more than . . " The visible Church 

Gregory the Great prayed in behalf of Trajan, is apocryphal. Abp. Uesher's 
Antwerto a Jemit, ch, 7. notes 175 sqq, Camb. 1835. 

Any express assertion in the Bible of heathen salvability, wonld enfeeble 
our efforts to proclaim to them the Gospel ; whereas in proportion to our sense 
of its inestimable value, will be our earnestness to make them partakers of our 
joy : and further, what was of no importance to them would be less prized by 
ourselves. 
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—out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation." Ch. 
XXV. 2nd edit 1658. qu. 

AgniTij while our catechism declares baptism "gerieralh/ 
necessary to salvation,** i.e. not absolutely, but (as explained in 
the Office for Those of Biper Years) ^^ where it may he had,** thus 
passing no sentence upon such as, without wilful omission, are un- 
baptised — the Gatechismvs Romanus hesitates not to affirm om/nibus 
hominibtbs haptismi legem ^ Dommo prcescriptam esse, ita tU, nisi 
per haptismi graiia/m Deo reruiscv/ntv/r, in sempiternam mjseriam 

ET INTERITUM A PARENTIBU8, SIVE ILLI FIDELES SIVE INFIDELES SINT, 

PROCREANTVR. Part II. ch. 2. §. XXX.* 

('*). Page 106. Homily of Good Workes, pt iii. p. 50, 1840. 
Pew. Lost III. 478. See [Dr John Patrick*s] Reflections wpon the 
Devotions of the Roma/n Church 257 — 260. 2nd edit, enlarged, 
1686 Oct. This work, first published in 1674, must not be con- 
founded with [Dean Stanley's] Discov/rse cone, the Devotions of 
the Ch. of Rome a^s compared with those of the Ch, of England 
1685. qu. or in the Enchiridion Ardi^omamum III. Oxf. 1837. 

(*'). Page 107. "In support of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, there is more authority than for any other revealed in the 
Jewish or Christian Scriptures. It was taught in the beginning 
of the patriarchal dispensation, the first after the fidl, in the words 
of the promise, and in the institution of sacrifices. It is enforced 
by the uniform concurrent testimony of the types, prophecies, 
opinions, customs, and traditions of the Jewish churcL It is the 
peculiar foundation and principal doctrine of the Christian church 
in all ages, which has never deviated from the opinion that the 
death of Christ on the cross was the fvXL, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, ohUuion, a/nd satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world" 
(Mr Canon Townsend.) See the sub-notes to Luke xviii. 14 and 
John xiii. 1. in Notes on the Gospels and Acts 1838. duod.; Bp. 
Pearson X. z. a*; Mr Veysie's Bampton LecVmes 1795; Fabe^s 
Apostol. II. 379; Outram de Sacrificiis, 1677 (translated by Alien, 
1828). and Abp. Magee, 1842. 

* In the text to which the above note belongs, I fancied thai I gave the 
words as well as the sentiment of St Bernard, who (Tract, de Bapt, II. 7= his 
Epist, *j*j ad Hugon, de S, Vict, it is Tom, II. Opusc, X.) quotes Ambros. de 

Obitu ValerUmmni 51. seqq. and cilm non contemptue religionis, aed arti- 

cuius necesmtatU from Augustin de Bwpt. contra DonatiH, IV. 21 {al. 29). Gf. 
Hooker V. 60. 5, 7. WaterlandVI. 2I3(=X. 170). Cyprian Ep, ad Jvhaian, 20. 

Qai autem tU nescia^, aurem a voce Veritatis avertU, isle non nesciens sed 
contemptor dicitur. Greg. M. in Job. XV. § 51. 
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(*^ Page 107. In speaMng of the traditions, or the ad- 
herents, of the modem church of Rome (and it is never to be 
forgotten that of all the branches of the Reformation, our own 
church is the only one that can rebut — ^by retorting — ^the charge of 
novelty), the distinction between Catholic and Moman-csitholic is of 
extreme importance, and should be ever observed. Two very 
opposite parties are alike anxious to obliterate it 

The opposition (in clauses 19, 20) of " Christian verity" and 
'^ Catholic religion," appears to be that while the former depends 
more especially on the I^ew Testament^ the latter is designed to 
embrace the whole* tenour of Revelation as conveyed in both 
Covenants; compare Dante's confession of faith, at the end of 
the Pa/radiao XXIV . — ^As contra-distinguished from the Jewish, 
which was limited to a single people, the Chiistian church is 
catholic, being to include all nations ; and those doctrines alone are 
catholic, which can plead universal consent from the beginning. 
By the "one catludic and apostolic church" of the Nicene Creed, 
provision is made for both these applications of the term. 

(*'''). Page 107. The formal disuse of the Athanasian Creed 
" would be made a cause of triwmph to those who have gained no 
victory; and a great cause of distrust to those who, having never 
been deceived, may not, without great hazard to themselves^ and 
great detriment to the cause of tnUh, be encouraged to enter- 
tain suspicions of it" Dr Nares' Bampton Lectures YII. note 
7. 1805. Certainly it is a rather lavish assumption, that all " weak 
brethren," and all " tender consciences," are on one and the same 
side. 

Qy Page 108. A FruU/uM Ha^iartatian to the Readyng and 
Knoufledge of Holy Scriptv/re, pt ii. page 7 ; see also pt. L page 
3. Oxf. 1840. It is the first homily of the Urst Book:.— Quasi 
quidam quippe est Jlavius, ut ita dixerim planus et altus, in quo et 
agnus amhulet et elephas natet, Greg. M. in Job. prsef 4. — Quod 
totwm provisum divinitus esse non dubito ^ - Qui enim prorsios non 
inveniunt quod quoerunt, fame labor ant; qui avlem non quasrunt 
quod in promptu hahent, fastidio scepe ma/rcescwnt. Magnified 
iqitur et salvhriter Spiriius Sanctus ita Scriptv/ras Sanctas modifh- 
camt, vi locis apertioribus fami occurreret, obscurioribus autem 
fastidia detergeret, Augustin de Doctr. Christ, II. 6 {al, 8). 

(^•). Page 108. " It is the not properly considering the ex- 
tent of oiu* capacity, the not clearly distinguishing the things to 
which our ideas are suited, fix>m those to which they are inade- 
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quate, that has made many men &J1 into an irksome scepticism, 
some into actual infidelity, and a few into the madness of athe- 
ism.** (Bishop Watson's Sermon upon Col. ii. 8.) 

(*°). Page 108. Dr Miller's correction of Gibbon's adoption 
{ch, 21. vote L = note 34) of Bayle's sneer at Tertullian's Apology 
§ 46, is unnoticed by Mr Milman, who would hare done well in 
presenting to his readers the whole of Lord Hailes' corrections, 
1808. The meanest Christian, who has ever attended to religious 
instruction, must possess ** more information concerning the rela- 
tions connecting the Deity with his creatures, than the most pene- 
trating genius, not assisted by revelation, could attain. But this 
is very different from the ability of explaining the metaphysical 
nature of the Deity, which was the subject embarrassing Thales 
and Simonides. On this subject revelation is silent, for its object 
was to instruct men in their duties and their hopes, not to 
enable them to discuss the nature of their Grod." (Dr Miller's 
Oh88. 177. 1825.) 

Neseire veUe, gws MagisUr optimug 
Docere non vtUt, erudita inacitia est*. 
Job, Scaliger's lamhi Qnomid XXI. Lugd. Bat. 1607. duod. 

("). Page 108. Compare Bishop Horsley*s Tracts 279. 1812. 

('*'). Page 108. In perfect harmony with what is here said, 
is the true meaning of the &imous passage, prorsua credibile est^ 
quia in&ptv/m est; certwm est, quia impossibile, Tertull. de Ca/m, 
Christi 5, Browne's Melig, Med. I. 9. Bp. Kaye's TerPuM, xxix. 
1845. 

("). Page 108. No one denies the facts of science, on the 
ground of its being utterly impossible for us to explain their man- 
ner; and it is well remarked — it had occurred also to the late 
Earl Dudley {Letters to the Bishop of Uandaffy 19 March 1817) 
— ^that when the authenticity of Scripture is once established, the 
authority of those doctrines of which it is the medium follows in 
a moment, as a matter of course. 

Some one, in Dr Parr^s hearing, boasted his resolve never to 
believe what he did not understand. . . Then^ Sir, your creed wiU 

* **Aa there is a foolish wisdome, so there is a wise ignorance; in not 
prying into God*s Arke, and not enquiring into things not revealed. I would 
fain know all that I need, and all that I may ; I leave Ood's secrets to Him- 
self. It is happy for me, that God makes me of his Court, though not of hia 
Councel." Bp. Hall's Medit. and Vows, Cent. I. § 3. 
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be the shortest of anyhody*s I know,^^ This outvies in pungency a 
celebrated mot of Dr Johnson*. 

The Bishop of Ely (Dr Turton) permits me to relate, on his 
authority, an anecdote which deserves to be generally known. 
A Mend, in the course of conversation, asked Professor Person, 
what he thought of the evidence afforded by the New Testament 
in favour of Christ's divinity. His answer was short and decisive : 
'< If the New Testament is to determine the question, and words 
have any meaning, the Socinians are wrong." 

Had the writer in the Cyclopsedia perused a note in Dean 
Tucker's Sermons 221. 1776, he might have abstained from his 
attempted ridicule of Dr WaJlis, of whose Letters the best edition 
is by Flintoff, 1840 oct. 

("), Page 109. The words early opinions mean, not (as the 
reader might charitably presume) Dr Priestley's jv/oenile ideaa^ 
but the opinions which he imagined to have existed at an early 
period in the Christian church. With almost equal hardihood, 
in the concluding sentence of the final section of Part III. of his 

* *'A maaC9 creed does not depend upon himMHf: who eon iay I will believe 

this, that, or the other f and least of aU, that which he can least comprehendj'* 

Lord Byron's Journals, 

'* Neither the things to be believed, nor the evidence by which they are to 
be proved, depend on a man : but it does depend on him whether he be wil* 
lingly ignorant of that evidence ; whether he give it a fair examination ; and 
whether he allow it to have its dae weight on himself. A man's creed, then, 
does, though not wholly, yet in a degree infinitdy important to him, depend on 
himself. 

" He can also say, with as much reason, I wiU—as, I will nod— believe. If 
he say, he will not believe, he thereby admits that his disbelief Ib a matter of 
choice: and he may therefore as well choose to believe as to disbelieve, 

"The credibility of a thing is not affected by the capacity of any man's 
intellect. It depends on its own nature, on its own proofs, or on both. If a 
man does not comprehend a thing 490 far as to be able to prove that it cannot 
be, he la bound to yield his belief to the proofii that it is. The higher a thing 
may be above him, the less does he — (h: can he — comprehend it ; the less able 
he is to prove that it cannot be ; and the more he must depend on the evidence 
that it is. And as the obligation to believe a thing, is in proportion to its 
importance; and some things, the most important to a man, are the highest 
above him : it follows, ^at he is most bound to believe some things which he 
does and can least comprehend." From MS. of the Rev. T. S. L. Vogan, vicar 
of Walberton and preb. of Chichester. 

"There seems no possible reason to be given, why we may not be in a 
state of moral probation, with regard to the exercise of our understanding upon 
the subject of religion, as we are with regard to our behaviour in common 
afl&kirs." Butler's Anal, II. vi. 
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(so-called) Corruptions of Ch/ristianUy, Dr P. owns that "without 
^^ effort and straining" the Apostolic Epistles do not sanction his 
views. 

In the^elfsame temper, struggling to bring the Written Word 
to a level with individual prepossessions, Socinus speaks concern- 
ing the interpretation of Bom. vii. . . . Cert^ contrcMria seiUentia 

ADKO MIHI BT ABSURBA-'ET PERNICIOSA ESSE VIDETUR ut QTJAN- 

TAGUMQUE VIS POTIUS PAULI VERBIS SIT ADHI^ 
BEND A, qua/m ea admittencla, (F. Socini Epist, 2. ad BcUcero- 
vicivm 30 Jan. 1581. Opera I. 425. 1656.) 

With these, which are not solitary, specimens before his eyes, 
the reader will feel the truth of Dr Hey^s representation, IV. 1. 
§ 16. — It is better and more manly to receive Scripture fiTj Kar 
t&iav irpoaCpeo'LVf firjBk kot iStov vovv /ii/Sc fitaiofievoi rd viro tou 
®€ov ScSoficva. Hippol. contra Noet, 9. i. e, ^^ ha^\dng ascertained by 
Reason what is and what is not, the meaning of Sciipture, let us 
there rest^ and receive with meekness the engrafted toordy which is 
able to sofoe owr souls.^ Abp. Laurence's Vindic, I. iz. and 128. 
1838. 

(**). Page 109. Sixteen hundred ^yewrs ago^ this difficulty of 
assignment was no less unconquerable than it has been since ex- 
perienced. At the close of the second century, the followers of 
Theodotus contended that Zephyrinusy the bishop of Rome, who 
succeeded Victor their active suppressor, had first introduced the 
divinity of Christ (Euseb. H, Ecd. V. 28); while Marcellus of 
Ancyra, A.D. 330, would have it originate with Origeny . . both 
received an abundant confutation. Two books of exceeding inte- 
rest are, . . A Layma/iCs Vindication of St Matthew and St Luke, 
1822 (the author, I owe the information to Bishop Blomfield's 
kindness, was a humble Quaker, Mr John Bevan) ; and Wilson's 
Illustrationy re-edited by Dr Turton 1838, with an additional leaf*. 

* Both Theodotus and Artemon, though deniers of our Lord's prse-exist- 
ence and inherent divinity, believed the miraculous conception (Theodoret 
Hear. Fah. II. 6. Y. ii. [TertulL] Prceacr, 53); but Theodotus discarded the 
leading Gnostic doctrine ^at the Christ, a divine emanatioui descended upon 
Jesus at the Baptism, holding that Jesus was Christ — t.e. a teacher divinely 
commissioned and inspired — from the moment of his birth : thus, being thejirtt 
who considered the complex Jenu Christ to be a mere man, he va spoken of as 
the parent "of this God-denying apostasy** (Euseb. Y. 28), and the name of 
Alogi appropriated to his followers. The statements of Epiphanius and Phi- 
lastrius are well vindicated in Wilson's excellent Illustration 397 — 300. 1838. 

The Gnostics looking upon the hody, as material, to be intrinsically evil, 
supposed accordingly that the ceon Christ descended upon the mafltt Jesus at his 
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C). Pa^ 110. The old rituals for the Oommtmion Office, 
though not taken from one source, manifestly were formed upon 
one plan; and the plan, with little hesitation, may be referred to 
the Apostles themselves; the circumstance is exceedingly remark- 
able, and in no less degree important. See Mr Palmer's Origvnee 
ZfUurgicce I. 81. 1845. 

(••). Page 110. See Professor Smyth's Lectures on the French 
Resolution III. 307. 1840. (Prelim. Lect. for 1833.) 

C^). Page 110. What hath been held dlwaye^ everywhere^ and 
by' all, (Vincentii Lirin. Commonitorium 2. 27 ; see also his limit- 
ation in 28.) This is of course a moral, not a mathematical^ 
universality; the concurrence of the best and greatest doctors 
throughout the whole succession. Accordingly it is untouched by 
a caustic taunt from the pen of Hales of Eton, ...'' UniveracUit^ 
is such a proof of truth, as Truth itself is ashamed of; for Uni- 
versality is but a quainter and a trimmer name to signifie the 
multitude. - - The most singular and strongest part of humane 
authority is properly in the wisest and most virtuous; and these, 
I trow, are not the most universal." (Sermon upon QaL vi. 7. 
1673. Works by Lord Hailes III. 164. 1765*.)— The mental 
poverty which mistakes singularity of opinion for originality and 
independence, is delicately touched in Dugald Stewart's Works L 
246. 1854. "- - not that the canon of the Scripture is not per- 
fect and sufficient enough for all pointes of faith, but because men 
drawe and stretch the Scriptures to their fitnsies, therefore it is 
verie neede^ill that the line of the Prophetical and Apostolicall in- 
terpretation should be directed by the rule of the ecclesiasticall 
and catholike sense [Yinc. Lirin. § 2]. Now in the cathoUke Church 

baptism, or else assumed what was merely ^e semblance of flesh ; and that^ 
jtist before the Cruoifixion, it. took flight to. regain its original . abode. Oi;i 
the same ground, while some Gnostics sought to macerate their bodies by the 
most ridiculous austerities, others regarded the indulgence of its appetites as 
unworthy of a thought ; and others, yet more gross, openly avowed that it warn 
proper to evince contempt for the body by plunging it into the most revolting 
pollutions of sensuality. See Bp. Horsley's serm. upon i John iii. 3. II. m, 
a22, 1829. A sane mind will not easily lend itself to the imagination, that 
debasement of the Body is altogether the surest method to refine and elevate 
the Soul. 

* The old edition of Hales consists of the following, . . Bemains (with 
Bishop Pearson's Preface) and edit. 1673. qu. ; Sermons <xt Eton, 2nd edit. 
1673. oct. ; Several Trcusts (with portrait), 1677. oct. His life was written by 
Des Maizeaux 17 19; who disowns the two tracts printed in the Phosnix 
1708. 
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herselfe we must take heede we hold that, which hath beene be- 
leeued, at all times, in all places, of all persons, for that is trueljr 
and properly catholike." Bp. Bilson's Trits Difference pt. IV. 
init. 

By the Tradition of the Chwrch^ " the Orthodox Bishops and 
Doctors - - meant not (as the Papists would now wrest their 
words) any unwritten doctrine not contained in the Scriptures, 
but the very doctrine of ths Scriptures themselves, as they had 
been constantly understood and believed by all faithful Christians 
in the Catholick Church down from the Apostles' times till the 
several present ages wherein they lived." Bp. Sanderson's Visit. 
Serm, at Chanthamt 1641. § 15.] 

(**) Page 110. The following pamphlets cannot be too earn- 
estly commended to perusal : — Bishop Russell's (of Glasgow) Con- 
secration Sermon, third edit. Bivingtons 1838; the second edition 
of Dr. Elrington's Sermon on the Apostolic Succession, Dublin 
1840; Mr Sinclair's Dissertation, Rivingtons 1839. duod. ; and 
the Principle of Apostolic Order by Mr J. J. Hornby, Rector of 
Winwick, 1826. — It is thus that identity in organisation, as by 
the Prayei>Book identity in feeling, with the Church Catholic is 
assured to us. 

C®) Page 110. A real, as distinct from a corporal, presence is 
promised in Mat. xviii. 20. "Thus much we must be sure to 
hold, that in the Supper of the Lorde there is no vayne ceremonie, 
no bare signe, no vntrue figure of a thyng absent" Homily con- 
cerning the Sacrament, part i. p. 398. Oxford 1840. The latter 
words were probably aimed at Zwinglius, as holding what was 
termed the Real Absence*. (In the concluding sentence of the 
same part, hut the reality would be preferable to but the body,) 

* Our definition of a Sacrament requires a Beal Presence in the Lord's 
Supper, as of the Holy Ghost in Baptism, yet (as Cranmer says, Bemdins XL 
338. cf. Basil de Sp, Sancto XV. 36. p. 30 0) we neither impcmate the one nor 
maqtAote the other; and Abp. Seeker, on Catechism Lect. 36. pt. i, justly 
terms it the undoubted doctrine of the church. See also Dean Aldrich's excel- 
lent R^ly to two letters, Oxf. 1687. qu. an^ Defence 1688. against Abr. Wood- 
head and Ob. Walker. 

(A very general misapprehension has obtained of the notice annexed in 
1663 — at Bp. Gauden's instance, Burnet's pref. to pt, 3 of JR^. p. vii. Oxf, 
1839; Own Time I. 183, 184 — to the concluding rubrics of the Communion 
Service, as if the substitution of any Corporal Presence for anye reaU and 
essencicU presence there beeing (and Book of Edw. VI.), evinced a change of 
sentiment; " eaaenci&l" =8ttb8tantial, just as in Art. V. *' substance" (15 71) 
was essence (1562), and in Art. I. essentice is in,nsia.ted substance. Thus in the 
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" The vrideh two [aaciaments] are not Toyde and emptie signeo, 
but Ml; that is to saye, thej are not onely signeB whereby some 
thing IB signified, but also they are auch signee as doe exhibite and 
giue the thing that they signifie in deede." Bp. Hoper's Articiet 
vpon the Creede art Iviii 1583. 

" Whyohe socnment ia not a bare signe and token of his deatli 
only, as many men imagine, as the picture of Hercles is Hertzes, 
<a- the image of Jubiter to be Jubiter : but I put as mouch differ- 
ence betwene the sacramentes of Christ, and aJl other signes and 
tokens not appoynted for sacramentes, as I do betwene the seale 
of a prince, that is annexed unto the writing or oliarter that con- 
teineth all the prince's right and title that he hath unto his 
Bealme, and the Kyngw armls peinted in a ^asse window. Sonch 
sealee, annezid unto so weighty wtytinges, be no lesse esteemyd 
then thole [= the whole] right, title, or oleme that is confiimid by 
the seale* thoughe the mater of the seale be nothing but wax, not 
for the ualew of the mater, for twopence will buy ten times as 
mouch wax, but for the vse that the mater is appoyntid unto. 
And he that would take upon him to deny the Kinges scale in 
souch a purpose and say, it is but a peoe of waxj it were no leso 
than treason and a uery contempt of the Kynge him selfe." 
Bp. Hoper's (Detection of the Deaile Sophistrie 1546; or) Anatoer 
unto my lord of Wynchfiste^s books. Zurych, by Augustyne Fries 
1547. sign. 03 verao. I. 191. Cambr. 1843. 

LuUier's consubstantial union of iron and fire in a piece of red- 
hot iron, {I>e Copt. BfAyl. and Contra Regem, Angl.) — suggested by 
Cyril Hieros. XVII. li {al. 8). and Jo. Damaaceaus de Fid. Or- 
thod. IV. 14. III. 17. 19 — was not less imaginajy than the view 
in support of which it was adduced by him; but Archbishop Cran- 
mer soon percdved, that tiie similitude would avail towards illus- 

1551 d&iue {omitted 1569) of Art. XXYIII, et CorporaUm definea what bboss 
of TtaUm ii to be excluded ; to eidlade it altogether — i. e. hsd the two worda 
been ajnanjmous — the; woold have written tive. Aocordiagf; Latimer's dis- 
putation at Oxford 1554, admits the real and denies the corporal; so alao 
Bp. Kdley apud SitAtr. I7i«>i. I. 53. 74. 1835 ; and Bp. Jewel, in his Srf. It. 
31. I, alter real and nibtlatiliai etudiousif interpolates camaU.) 

* "A deed of oonTeyanoe, or any like instrument nnder hand and seal, ie 
Dot a real estate, but it coDTeja one ; aud it Is in efieot the estate itself, as the 
estate goes along with it ; and as the right, title, and property (whioh are real 
acquirements) are, as it were, bound np with it, and aubaiet bj it. Cf. Hooker 
T. 57. 5. and 67. la." Wa are not to see "nothing but wax and pardaumti," 
nor to "imagine that the parchments (heEnselves are really and literally the 
eetate." Wat^land'* DoefnM a/ tA« £i<Aanft ch. 7. IV. 573. 1843. 
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trating the sounder doctrine of the English church : " Frow, re- 
maynyng in his [L e. its] proper ncUit/re d: svhstcmncey by concecmyng 
offyre may worke cm other thing then is the ncUure o/yron. And 
so lykewise brectd, remaynynge in his [Le. its] proper nature cmd 
svhstawnce in the ministration of the sacrament^ hath am, other vse 
then [i.e. than] to feeds the hodyP Oranmer's EemaHns III. 279. 
283. 1834. With similax acuteness — ^when the £ragments of a 
looking-glass, each of which is capable of representing at fiill 
length one and the same figure, were alleged by the upholders of 
Transubstantiation to explain the entire bodily presence of Christ 
in every piece of the consecrated bread* — did Wiclif rejoin. . . 
True, but that which they present, is the refiection or image of the 
figure, not its svhstance. Wiclif s Wyckett (or OstioliMn, A.D. 
1381), p. xiiii. Oxford 1828. duodt 

Chiysostom (ad Rom. viiL 9. IX. 569 B. speaking of the spiritu- 
alisation of our '^ new man") had said, Ka6dir€p yap irvpos ofiikovv- 
Tos (ri8i7po>, Kttl o (TiSrjpo^ yivercu irvp h/ ry ouceujL fiiviav ^fo<r€i. And 
Theodoret, ov rrjv <f>v(riv of the visible derrients fierajSoXcuv [o Kvptos] 
oAAa rqv xaipiv ry <f>v<r€i irpoar^BiiKtaq, Theodoret Dial, I. p. 18. 

Selden rightly observed that Transubstantiation ^'is only 
Khetoric turned into Logic :j:,'' but some in removing the foliage, 
have likewise removed the fruit; the reader will find a safe clue in 
Mr Harold Browne's excellent Exposition of the Articles; see also 
Mr J. J. Blunt's Right Use ofEa/rly Fathers 554 1857. 

By consecration (see Bingham XV. 3. 12 init, Aug. Tract, 80. 
§ 3) the eucharistic elements — unchanged in substance (Hooker 
V. 53 and 55)— become the Sa^crcmient of the Body and Blood of 
our crucified § Lord (" the Body - - is given, <fec." Art. XXVIIL), . . 
and that they will continue to be till transmitted to the stomach, 
or, if not so transmitted, till the commencement of decomposition. 



* So far as I am aware, this illustration was first given by Hugh of Stras- 
burg, A.D. 1 380. in his Com^pendium Theolofficce VerUcUis YI. 12, (In vol 
YII. of Bonaventure's works, 1609.) He then proceeds to reasons for the 
threefold partition of the wafer, for which see also Bonaventure's CentUoqui'^^m, 
(in vol. VI.) pt. in. §. 50 ad fin, 

f From the Norenbv/rcK (Nuremberg) edition of 1546. An edition of 1548 
professes to be more complete; one of 1612 is in the British Museum. 

In Plato Bepvhl, X. 796, we find Xa^ibv KdroirTpop - - iroi'^ffeis • - irdvTa 
6ffa pw 8fy iX^ero, Nal, iiprj, <paiv6fi€pa, od fiiirroi 6vra y4 tov ry dXijOelq^. 

X A. good edition of Selden's Table-Talk is much wanted. 

§ Abp. Wake on Catechism § 49. anaw. xi. Waterland Review of Dodr. of 
Euch, ch. 8. IV. 614 (=VII. 200, 201). and this cements our mystical union 
with his glorified body, ibid, ch. 7. p. 603 : see also V. 212. 1843. 
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But as bread and wine cannot be healtlifully assimilated 
merely by manducation unless accompanied by other physical pro- 
cesses, so neither can our Lord's Body and Blood be savingly ap- 
propriated unless there be a spiritual reception by faith and love. 

The Body and Blood are not withdrawn ("retreating" is 
Bp. Ken's theory), nor do they refuse to give out their power 
(which is Archdn. Churton's), nor do they cease to be present in 
the Sacramental celebration (for if they be not present, it is no 
Sacramentj and so any guilt may be evaded, 1 Cor. xi. 27. 29), . . 
but their action is barred or neutralised as to any saving efficacy, 
because the last requires due receptivity (Mara v. 27. 31. vL 56. 
Mat. xiii 58. Ps. Ixix. 22 or 23; 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. Heb. iv. 2); 
just as in the case of diseased digestive organs, wholesome food is 
not divested of its nutritious qualities, . . but, because the stomach 
fails to extract them, the food, though in itself wholesome, be- 
comes noxious and fatal. 

In both instances (the natural and the spiritual) death ensues 
for lack of healthful reception on the part of the recipient*. 

Many in our days, like the people of Capernaum, confound 
really participating with actuaUy eating, which are two things 
quite distinct. 

Moreover we cannot always argue from one Sacrament to the 
other; because the one is received once only, whereas the other is 
designed for frequent repetition. Aliud eat, nasci de Spiritu; 
alivd, pasd de Spiritu: --ut inde accipiat vivendi alimentum, unde 
aecepit nascendi initium, Aug. Serm, 71. § 12 a^. 19 1. 

How the grace accompanies and is connected with the sign, is 
wholly beyond our knowledge; nor, if it be admitted that the 
grace is really there, have we any occasion to busy ourselves in 
determining the manner, except so far as to eschew palpable error. 
How the elements are indeed " pledges," may be understood from 
Marc. vii. 33. viiL 23. John ix. 6. xx. 22. Acts viiL 17; and, 
considering their special chai-acter and what they convey, no reve- 
rence, short of superstition or adoration J, can be too great. 
* 

• 'HuQia rd sacramentum [i. e. wiitatis corporis et sanguinis Christi] - - sumi' 
tur; quihusdam ad vitam, quihusdam ad exitium: res vero ipsa ct^fus sacramen" 
turn estf OTMii homini ad vitam, nvlli ad exitium, quictmgue ^us particqps fuerit, 
Aug. Tract. 26. § 15. Of. Abp. Ussher's Answ. to Jesuit 50. Gamb. 1835. 

f Augustin often avails himself of such a jingle to impress hi^ words; thus 
lateai, pateai, Qusest. 73 m Exod. and, of present faith and future fruition, Est 
nondum res, sed Jii'ma spes. 

$ Nemo autem illam eamem manducat, nisi priils adoraverit, Aug. Ps, 98. 
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Consecration (Aug. Trad, 59. § 1), as the vincfulum connecting 
the grace with the sign, creates tke Sacranfient by which the grace 
is conveyed; but any further impartation of the grace depends 
on the manner of reception* : faiths receiving recognises the vir- 
tue of the Sacrifice upon the cross, and accoiniingly that virtue 
is verily imparted to the faithful recipient, as feasting upon that 
Sacrifice, and so feeding upon Christ's body. Cf. Aug. Serm, 131. 
§ 1. Augustin says rightly that St Peter and Judas received the 
same bread {Tract, 50. § 10; c£ 1 Cor. x. 17); and also that it 
was not mere bread t, because by consecration it was rendered 
capable of conveying the Lord's body (1 Cor. x. 16). Had the 
wretched traitor been conscience-smitten as he put it to his lips, 
he would have found a savour of life unto life (2 Cor. ii. 16); his 
sin, at the moment, consisted in making it, to himself, mere bread 
(Heb. X. 29). He both neglected the inward grace, and profaned 
the outward means (Waterland IV. 580. 1843); . . and thus, so far 
as in his case was possible, he aggravated his own damnation. 
John iii. 18. vi 51. 54 J. 

§ 9. i. e, recognised its heavenly character. For the reUUive hoUnesSf see Water- 
land's Review ch. 5. p. 525. 1843. 

* If a non-conductor be applied to a Leyden phial (it is scarcely necessary 
to request the reader not to misconstrue the illustration; valetxt quantum: 
the Bomish theory that the elements contain what they convey, is of very 
recent origin. Waterland Sacramental Part of Eucharist Explained V. 189. 
204. 208. 225^1843.) nothing ensues, though the jar be charged and touched; 
the charge is neither drawn nor withdrawn, it is still there. The use of ^lany 
things depends upon appretiation. 

t SicuJt enim Judas, cum buccellam tradidit Domimis (John xiii. 26, 37), 
non mdltum a>ccijpiendo, sed maiU a^xipiendo, locum in se DUnbolo prcebuitj He 
indigni^ quisque mmens Dominictm, Sacram^ntum non tfficit, vt quia ipse m^alus 
est, mcHvm sit, aut quia non ad salutem accipit, nihil acceperit. Corpus enim 
Domini et sanguis Domini nihilominHs erat illis, quibus dic^at Apostolus, 
Qui manducat indignd, judicium s^i m>anduca;t et hihit (r Cor. xi. 29). Aug. 
De Bapt. contra Don. V. 8 (oZ. 9). cf. Aug. Tract, 61. § 6. I am not aware 
that Augustin anywhere represents Judas as eating Christi corpus, which {Civ, 
Dei XXI. 25) he expressly denies; cf. Waterland Review ch, 12. IV. 761. 
1843. where Serm. 272 amd Serm. 229 are transposed. (Some mistake has oc- 
curred in p. 18 of Bp. BethelFs Addit, Remarks 1857.) Sclet autem res qucs 
significal, ^us nomine quam significant nuncupari, e. gr. Gen. xli. 26; i Cor. x. 4. 
Aug. Qucest, 57 in Lev, § 3; ergo secundum quendam modum sacramentum coT" 
poris Christi corpus Christi est, Aug. Ep, 98. § 9. He terms it fi^ram (see 
Tertull. adv. Marc, TV, 40) upon Ps. 3. § i. Doctr, Christ, III. 16 al, 24. 
and signum. Contra Adimant. 12. His occasional use ofcamem is explainable 
from John vi. 63. 

:|: See also Aug. serm, 71. and aliud e4^sacram,entum, aliud virtues sacra- 
menti, Qudm mvUi de aUari accipiunt et moriuntur, et acdpiendo morimUwr/ 

9—4 
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See Bp. Cleaver^s three sermons, Oxf. 1808 j Bp. Warburton's 
National Accou/rU; note D of Bp. Bethell's Cha/rge 1843; Water- 
land's Christiom Sacrifice Explained; Warren's Atiswct to a Plain 
Account, <fec. (three pts. and an Appendix), 1736; and the cele- 
brated Book of Bertrcmi [= hecnttis Matramn] the Friest, Oxford 
1838. duod.* 

(^) Page 110. The Primitive Doctrine of Election was excel- 
lently disentangled from both Arminian and Calvinistic error, in a 
work Tinder that title by Mr Faber, 2nd edit 1842; a perspicuous 
abstract is exhibited in Appendix P. of Notes on the Gospels 
1838—1840. II. duod. 

('^) Page 111. The above paragraph, two slight verbal altera- 
tions excepted, belongs to Dr Miller, the well-known author of 
Lectv/res on the Philosophy of Modem History 1849. IV. duod. 

Humanly speaking, it is to Cranmer and to Bishop Kidley 
that our gratitude is due, for the admirable care displayed in the 
authentic formularies of the Church of England. The excellent 
Melanchthon appears to have been the only foreigner to whose 
opinion they attached much weight. See 198 — 201. of Abp. Lau- 
rence's Bampton Lectures 1838. (With undissembled deference 
to so accomplished a Latinist as Mr Hallam, Ev/rop, Lit, I. vi. 15. 
note, Melanchthon — ^Letter to Cranmer, 1548 — certainly included 
himself in o/pud nostros; and nostrce would have represented him 
as the sole offender, or might seem to implicate his correspondent. 
See Abp. Laurence, 12. 46. 375. 283. whose work '^ell merited 
commemoration in Europ, Lit. I. vi. 30.) Mr J. J. Blunt's little 
Sketch of the Reformoition in England, needs no recommendation ; 
and its perusal may be followed by Lathbury on Convocation 2nd 
edit. 1853. the first chapter of Mr Carwithen's History of the 
Church of Englamd 2nd edit 1849. and by Mr Churton's Ea/rly 
English Church 1841. duod.t Kidley's life was inaccurately writ- 
ten by his namesake, Dr Glocester Ridley, 1764. qu. A contem- 
poraiy, Cavendish, (the affectionate biographer of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, 127. 1852. qu.) describes him at Queen Katherine's trial, as 

Aug. Tract, 26. § ir. "For all receive not the grace of God which receive 
the sacrament of his grace." Hooker V. 57. 5. Quod (John vi. 50) peHinet 
ad virtutem sacramenti, non quod pertinet ad visibile sacramentum: - - qui man» 
ducat in corde, non quipremit dente, Aug. Tract. 26, § 12. 

• This little book convinced Bp. Ridley, Enchir, Thed, I. 57. 1825. 

+ With points which have been exposed to misconstruction, Mr Soames' 
History of the English Erformation {1S26 — 1839) frequently deals very satis- 
factorily ; but Ina fifth volume is surprisingly disfigured by the heavy affectation 
of its style. 
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^ a very small jperson of stature, but surely a great and an excel- 
lent clerke in divinity;" and, respecting his influence, there are 
interesting observations in the Bemains of Mr Alexander Knox^ 
I. 379 (346 of the first edition). III. 53. 68. 

The graceful passage, a fiivourite with the late Mr Rogers, in 
which a former biographer, Gilpin*, sums up the Primate's way of 
life, should have been preserved in the two small but most pleasing 
volumes of Mr Le Bas' Life ofCrcmTner. He followed three rules 
of inestimable value, . . . always to write standing, never to read 
near an open window, and never to retire to rest with cold feet. 

(^ Page 111. Other differences are specified by Bishop Beve- 
ridge under the Nineteenth Article. Among the most valuable 
works in the Bomish controversy, are The Difference between Ch. 
of England and Ch, of Rome &c. 1687. qu. [by Bp. Williams of 
Chichester] reprinted in Enchir, Anti-rom, III. Oxf. 1837. Bull's 
Vindication and Corruptions, Jer. Taylor on the Reed Presence 
and his Dissuasive from Popery, Laud's Conference, Barrow on 
Supr&macy, Waterland III. 473 — 523 («V. 97—157). Leslie's 
Case Stated^ Regale^ and Private JudgeTnervt, Chillingworth and 
Jewell. Chillingworth's book is a defence of Protestantism in the 
abstract; conclusively extending salvability beyond the Bomish 
pale, without directly determining what is the best form of Pro- 
testantism, as most exactly according with the primitive pattern; 
but our Church is the only one which satisfies the conditions of 
his theorem, ch, 5, ^ 82. 

As regards our position with respect to Borne, at the Beforma- 
tion of the Church of England, several particulars are very notice- 
able: 

1. Those who unanimously voted an historical declaration 
of the royal supremacy, in England and Ireland t, were 

* Mr Bogers admitted the great and fi^uent faultiness of Gilpin's style, — 
" but he excells in telling a story." 

1* Both here and in Ireland, the rejection of the pope's pretensions 
(Bramliall II. 402. 409) was unanimous; a momentary hesitation was expe- 
rienced in affirming the king to be supreme heady and Queen Elizabeth ju(fi- 
dously substituted governor, Gardwell's Doe, Ann, I. 202. Bramhall^I. 
31. It should be observed that the Crown's supremacy, though exercised 
over those who in legal parlance are styled ''spiritual persons," is not a 
tpiriJtual but an ecclesiastical supremacy. Sir John Pettus' BnglancTs Inde* 
pendency upon the papal power, 1674. qu. contains the statements of Sir John 
Davis (Lalor^s case, some things in which Lord Lyndhurst, during the debateit 
of 185 1, said he did not quite like) and ^r £dw. Coke (Cawdrey's case). See 
also The best fence against popery, or a Vindication of the power of the King 
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oiihodox on all religious points. ArcIib|sIiop Bramhall 
L 114. 120. XL 218. 517. 1842. See also the report 
made to Urban VIII. in 1634, by the Benedictine 
Jones (called '^ in religion" Leander a Sancto Martino), 
in Clarendon Stale Papers I. 197. 

2. Paul lY. and Pius TV, offered to recognise our Prayer- 

Book*, on concession of the Supremacy. Bishop Bull's 
Yindic, § 26, from Camden and Baker under A.D. 1560. 
Sir Roger Twysden's Vindic. IX. 3rd edit 1847. 
Bramhall IL d>5. Foxes a/nd Firebrands by Robert 
(son of sir James) Ware, III. 17. 1682. Soames*i?e/: IV. 
725. 730. Mr Harington's Pitis IV. ami the Book of 
C.P. 1856. 

3. The English Romanists frequented our churches, till the 

Bull of Pius V. 25 Feb. 1570. Q. Elizabeth's Instruc- 
tions to Walsingham 15 Aug. 1570. Bramhall IL 245. 
HowelFs State Trials II. 178. Cottoni Posthvma 149. 
1651. Wordsworth's Eccl Biogr, III 324—327. 1853. 

in ecdetiattical affairs, hy a learned divine, i686. qn. An hittorical inquiry into 
the antient right of the Ch, of England being independent of the state [ironically 
dedicated to Bp. Atterbury], 1717. Dr 61. Bidley's Review of Phillips* life of 
Card. Pole, I 'j66, Btsi.ye\ey*B Romish Horseleech 22^ — 286. 1769. Some Obss, 
upon the Eccl. Jurisdiction of the Kings of England; with an Appendix, 1689. 
oct. 

But for the impolitic substitution of the English (instead of an Irish) 
Prayer-Book in place of the Komish service^ all Ireland would have been 
instantaneously Protestant. 

* So little did the guardians of our Keformation suspect the want of har- 
mony, of which we hear in Mr Ward*s Ideal, between the Prayer- Book and 
the Articles, or the ''uncatholic'' character of the latter, . . that the cele- 
brated Canon Qf Preachers, 1571. expressly says: And hecatue those articles of 
Christian religion, agreed vpon by the Rishoppes, in the lawfuU, and godly 
eomtocation, <md by the commaundement, and auOwritie of our noble princesse 
Elizabeth oMemhled and hdden, vndovJbtedly are gathered out of the holy bookes 
of the olde, and new Testamente, and in all pointes a^ree with the heauenly doc- 
trine conteyned in them: because also the booke of common prayers, and the boohe 
of the consecration of Archbishops, Rishops, Ministers and Deacons, conteyne 
nothing repugnant to the same doctrine, whosoeuer shalhe sent to teach the people, 
shall not onely in their preaching, but also by subscription confirme the tmthorUie 
a/nd truth of those articles. He that doth otherwise, or troubleth the people with 
contrary doctrine shall be excommunicated. 

The canon also insists upon agreement with the teaching of the early 
church. See note (37) ahove, A popular view of the practical value of Ecclesi- 
astical Antiquity, may be gained from the Conclusion of Archdn. Evans' Early 
Church, snd series i860. 
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4. tlome ma(le the schism, by acting after the Donatist 

example*; "that Woman sitting on the Seven Hills 
(who at eveiy turn discovers herself not to be the Mother 
but the Harlot, that makes nothing of having the child 
divided, 1 Kings iii. 26) forcibly rent off the English 
Koman-Catholics from so reasonable and Christian a 
Communion." H. More's Myst, of Iniq. pt. 2. Book 
11. ch. 21. 1664. Bramhall I. 128. II. 100. 203. 254; 
and English Bomanists are schismatic by canon 6 at 
Nice A.D. 325. 22 at Antioch a.d. 341. 6 at Constantin- 
ople A.D. 381. confirmed at Chalcedon A.D. 451. 

5. "When Ceremonies become burthensome by excessive 

superfluity, or unlawfull Ceremonies are obtruded, or 
the Substance of divine worship is placed in Circum- 
stances, or the service of God is more respected for 
humane ornaments then for the Divine Ordinance; it 
is high time to pare away excesses, and reduce things 
to the antient meane. 

" If those branches of the Papall power which we cast 
out of England by our Lawes (see them in his Schism 
Guarded II. 395. 1842) at the Beformation, were plaine 
usurpations, then our Beformation is but a reinfran- 
chisement of our selves, and the Schisme lieth at their 
dore." BramhaU III. 170. 56. cf. II. 497, 498. 1842. 

There is, says Lord Bacon (Essay XVII.), " a supersti- 
tion in auoiding superstition ; when men thinke to doe 
best, if they goe furthest." Cf. Hooker V. 28, 1. 

• The excellent Dr W. Claget published the Difference of (he cote hettoeen 
the sepa/ration of Protestants from the Ch. of Home, and of Dissenters from the 
Ch. of England, 1683. qu. 

The two following works are worth commemoration. The judgment of the 
Foreign Jieformed Churches concerning the Rites and Offices of the Ch. of Eng^ 
land. [By John Wills D.D. who signs the Epistle Dedic. with his final 
initials.'] 1690. qu. 

Some Testimonies of the Dissenters as also of Foreign Reformed Churches, 
concerning the LawftUness of the Rites and Cerem>onies of the Ch. of England, 
a/tid the Unlawfulness of separating from it. [By Edw. Wells D.D.] 2nd edit. 
1706. duod. See also Grey's Remarks on Neal III. 208. 1737. 

Baxter (who at the Savoy Conference presented a new prayer-book of his 
own composing, alluded to near the close of the Preface 1662) profesifed to 
Bp. Gauden '* that he saw nothing in the Liturgy which might not well bear a 
good construction, if men looked upon it as became Christians with eyes of 
charity." Gauden's Consid. touching the Liturgy 33. 1661. 
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6. '' As for ourselves, that T^hich we maintain is this : That 

our Church, and the Pastors thereof, did always ac- 
knowledge the same rule of ^th, the same fundamental 
articles of the Christian religion, both before and since 
the Keformation; but with this difference, that we then 
professed the rule of .faith together with the additional 
corruptions of the Church of Rome; but now (God be 
thanked) without them. So that the change as to mat- 
ters of doctrine, which hath been in our Church and 
our Pastors, is for the better; like that of a man from 
being leprous becoming sound and healthy, and yet 
always the same man." -Bishop Bull's Vindic. § 25. 
He goes on to quote Bishop Hall's Old Religion ch. 3. 

7. It must be remembered that the Jews when sent into 

Captivity for their idolatry, were still the Church of 
God. Nor are we implicated in the character of Henry 
VIII. " Jehu was none of the best men, yet God used 
him to purge his Church, and to take away the priests 
of Baal.** Archbishop Bramhall II. 69*. ^or the title 
Defender of the Faithy see Archceologia XIX. 1. XXIII. 
67. Ellis' Orig, Letters, 3rd series I. 256. the dedica- 
tion to Crakanthorp's Befensio Heel, Angl, Lend. 1625. 
Wake's Rex Platonicua 85. 1627. and Spelman. A 
facsimile of Leo's grant is in ^^. 6 of Appendix to 
Reports on Pvhlie Records, and the original is in the 
British Museum.) 
'^ It is an unjust scandal of our adversaries, and a gross 
error in ourselves, to compute the nativity of our 
Religion from Henry VIII." Sir Thos. Browne's Rd, 
Med* I. 5. To use the words of Bois the canon of Ely 
(suggested by an error in the latin Vulgate, Luc. xv. 8), 
everrehant nan evertehcmt : our reformation neither sub- 
stituted a new church (Q. Elizabeth to emperor Fer- 
dinand 1563. in Strype's Annals I. appendix p. 98. 
Pref. § 15 to Bp. Sanderson's Sermons; Bp. Hall's 
Contempl. XX. 12, Mamasseh, Abp. Ussher's Tracts 

• Though the dignity and interests of a new Revelation from God to man, 
require that the first bearers of it should be blameless, as Noah, Abraham, 
and the Baptist, — ^less perfect instruments suffice for the av^pport and rffwnaut' 
ticn of Religion. Bp. Warburton J), L, book IX note G. sect. II. in a good 
account of Jephthah, with which cf. Dr Randolph's View of our SavUmi'a 
Minidryl, 166—222, Oxf. 1784. 
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714. 1835. Tillotson's serm. 27), nor transferred the 
ecclesiastical property from the original holders; it was 
stiictly a restoration — as though carefully scaling off 
the plaister wherewith the decent and dignified and 
solid simplicity of the pristine fabric had been overcast 
—of the early English church which had flourished in 
independence prior to Augustine and was long unde- 
based by papal usurpation and corruption. The force 
and fraud which " imped their wings from the church's 
feathers" (Quarles Enchir. TV, 19), were legalised by 
the disgraceful parliament of Q. Mary; see the impres- 
sive address of Whitgifb to Q. Elizabeth in Walton's 
Life of Hook&r 202. Major's edit 1825. The church 
owned temporalities before Constantine (a.d. 313. Euseb. 
X. 5 — 7), but precariously; and as Yespasian drew to 
himself the Jewish annual temple-payment^ Henry 
seised the first-fruits originally ext<jrted by pope John 
XXII. 

8. Identified as we are with the Early Church in organisa* 
tion and doctrine, we cannot be heretical; if (as Barrow 
has unanswerably proved) the papal supremacy be an 
usurpation, we cannot be schismatic; moreover by the 
eighth canon at Ephesus A.D. 431 (in the case of Cy- 
prus), we are entitled to an independerU patriarchate. 
Bramhallll. 156; and Urban IL in 1097 complimented 
Abp. Anselm as aUerivs orbispapam. Bramhall 1. 164. 
Sir R. Twysden's Vindic. III. § 16. 1847. It is also 
certain that there was a British church previous to Au- 
gustine's mission, and (frt)m the difference of usage- 
Easter, non- tonsure, Beda III. 26. baptism on the eighth 
day, and by one immersion, and at Epiphany as one of the 
chief seasons for its solemnisation) — ^that it was founded 
not from Home but from the East. The primate of 
Caerleon had Chester, Hereford, and Worcester among 
his su£&agans; and in 1120 Bernard of St David's ao« 
knowledged the primacy of Canterbury*. Eventually 

* Pius IX, in creating a primacy at Westminster for Dr Wiseman, over- 
looked a letter from pope Boniface to Abp. Justus, which decrees it "immut- 
ably*' to Canterbury; "and if any one attempt to injure this church, • - or to 
lessen the jurisdiction conceded to it, may Grod expunge him fi:t)m the book of 
life ; and let him know that he is bound by the sentence of a curse." Quoted 
in Will, ofMalmesb, a.d. 1087. p. 364 of Sharpe*s translation 1815 qu. 
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the Bntish and Saxon successions coalesced ; indeed 
some of the latter were of British origin. Bramhall II. 
300. 526. 

9. The reproach often alleged, of our " parliament religion," 
is refuted in the ensuing pamphlet: ParlicmhenCa Power 
in Lawea for Religion, or, an Answer to that old and 
groundles calumny of the Papists tkc. Oxf, 1645. qu. 
The preface is dated from Covent Garden, and signed 
K Y. 

n Page 111. See § 17 of the Injunctions of King William 
III. 1694. in Dr Cardwell's Docwmmtary Annals 1844. 2nd edit. 

The miQcts which Laud added to the funds for reparation of 
old St Paul's 1631 — 40, were not — as in the case of St Peter's at 
Rome — indulgences for the future, but Ji/nes for the past. 

Our church nowhere recognises penance as efficacious; see 
Horn, on Repentance pt. i. 473. 475. 1840; the Absolution in 
the Communion Office; and Art. XVI. — The Romanists, singu- 
larly enough, grant Absolution before satisfaction. 

(^) Page 111. Lev. xiiL 6. xiv. 11. Bishop Sanderson de- 
sired it not long before his death, as we are told in Izaac Walton's 
most instructive life of that prelate, 437 of Major's edit. 1825. 
See also Dr John Raynolds in Grey's Neal II. 51. 1736. and Bishop 
Bull's closing hours in Mr Nelson's account § 79. p. 393. 1827; 
where the true explanation is, that the Bishop did not come 
within the limitations of the Rubric. 

For expressions in the Burial service, see jitst he/ore note v* of 
the State after Death in this volume. 

(^) Page 112. These remarkable expressions are taken from 
the examinations of the Sdect Cormnittee of House of Commons on 
Bribery at Elections, page 448. No. 7685. 10 July 1835. and page 
592. No. 10,315. 1 Aug. 1835*. 

Si quis diocerit absolutionem sacra/mentdlem sacerdotis non esse 
actum judidaZem, sed nudum ministerium pronuntiandi et decla- 

randi remissa esse peccata confitenti, Anathema sit. Ninth 

Canon of Penance, in session XIV. at Trent a.d. 1551. 



• Our blessed Saviour ''selects a certain body of men: he invests them, 
not merely with great authority, but with potoer equal to his ovm" Cardinal 
Wiseman's Lectures on Doctrines of the [Rom.'] Catholic Church I. 63. 1836. 
duod. 
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See also Archdeacon Todd's pamphlet, Of Confession and Alh 
solution, and the Secrecy of Confession p. 34. 1828. and Bishop 
Marsh's Compa/r, View 195. 2nd edit. 1816. 

"I dare boldly affii*m, that for many hundred years after 
Christ, the Fathers held no such - - necessity of seeking the priest's 
absolution from sin, by secret and (as they now term it) sacra- 
mental confession: public confession they thought necessary by 
way of discipline, not private confession, as in the nature of a 
sacrament, necessary." Hooker YI. 4. § 6 ; c£ also § 15. South 
lY. 211. 1823. and Bingham XYIII. 3. The Power of the Keys 
is neither a dominiwm, nor a delegation, but an authentic and valid 
commission. 

" The priest is the minister of holy things [c£ Deut. xxi. 6] ; 
he does that by his ministry, which God effects by real dispensa- 
tion: and as he gives the Spirit, not by authority and proper 
efflux, but by assisting and dispensing those rites, and promoting 
those graces, which are certain dispositions to the receiving of 
Him: just so he gives pardon; — not as a king does it; not yet as 
a messenger; that is, not by way of autkoriiyy and real donation; 
nor yet only by declaration: but as a physician gives health; that 
is, he gives the remedy which God appoints : and if he does so, 
and God blesses the medicines, the person recovers, and God gives 
the health." Jer. Taylor Doctr. of Rep, ch. X, sect. 4. § 51. sqq. 
Hooker YI. 6. 4. and 8. Rogers' Disc, of Visible Church II. 
ch. 7 and 11. and especially Peter Lombard lY. 18. 1. 

(^ Page 112. See page xxxiL (and, indeed, aU the prefatory 
matter) of Bishop Jebb's edition of Bishop BwmMs Lives 1833. 
duod. : a little book which no one will open without desiring to 
purchase it. 

(®^) Page 112. Contra rationem nemo sobrius, contra Scrip- 
turas nemo Christianus, contra Ecdesiam nemo padficus senseriL 
(Augustin. de Trin, lY. 6.) Nor will it be easy to discQver a com- 
munity in which each of these principles is more worthily main- 
tained than by the Church of England, . . who, making reason her 
guide and the Bible her only standard, consults antiquity as a 
check upon the soundness of her interpretations*; whereas the 

• Not even in the service for the Fifth of November did our church employ 
the vTorA protestant — ^possibly from unwillingness to make religious Offices the 
record of religious divisions in Christ's flock ; Romish corruptions are not the 
only errors against which she protests. Her claim is to be a "pure and 
reformed part" of the Visible Church of Christ; and all that is most pre- 
cious elsewhere, she asserts more strongly than any. 
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Bomaiiist gives the immediate decision to the church existing at 
the time, the t^ro-Protestant to the individual himself The 
startling agreement in many things between popery and t^^ro-pro- 
testantism, is pointed out in 88, 89 of the Appendix to Arch- 
deacon Manning^s sermon upon The Rule of Faith 2nd edit. 1839; 
see also Southey*s ViiidicuB 188. 1826. Two strange stories are 
in Ludlow's Memoirs 258, 259. 1771. qu. and South's Sermons L 
64. 1823; for the last see Nichols' Calv. and Amdn. 785. 1824. 
Baxter's life by Sylvester 98. 1696. and Thurloe's Staie Papers 
VII. 355. 1742. 

<< He that will rightly make use of his Beason must take all 
that is reasonable into consideration." (Account of the new sect of 
La^titude-Men a^ Cambridge by S. P. 1662*.) Comi)are three 
notes in Waterland III. 616. 664. (= Y. 271. 330, 331). An 
excellent sermon, The DvJty ofPrvwxte Judgment^ was printed by 
Dr Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, 1838. 

* Reprinted in 11. 505 of the Phoenix 1708 ; their Prineiplet and PraetieeM 
were defended by Bishop Fowler 1671. Their history is promised by Ardidn. 
Churton. 

What Barrow has said of our religion, holds also of our Church; ''it doth 
not bid men to put out their eyes, or to shut them close ; no, nor even to wink, 
and then to receive it : it rather obliges them to open their eyes wide, to g^ 
into the clearest light; with their best senses to view it thoroughly, before 
they embrace it. It requires not, yea it refuses, ordinarily, a sudden and 
precipitate assent; admitting no man (capable of judging and choosing for 
himself) to the participation thereof, or acknowledging him to be a believer 
indeed; tiU (after a competent time and means of instruction) he declares 
himself to undenftand it well, and heartily to approve it.'* Barrow's 8eim« 
Of the TnOh and Divinity of the Christian Edigion. 
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The following works, in the order here set down, will be 
found very interesting to those who desire, with no great 
labour, to study the evidences of religion. Paley's Natural 
Theology*, adding Paxton's plates (1828 or 1836), to illus- 
trate more distinctly the relations of structure to capacity and 
purpose; Prof. Sedgwick's Discourse pp. cclvi. sqq. 1850; 
Leslie's short method with the Deists; Bishop Watson's Let" 
ters in answer toPaine's Age of Reason, 1820t; Davison's j/Jr*^ 
discourse upon Prophecy 1845; Bishop Hurd's Introduction 
to the Prophecies; Paley's Evidences; Lord Lyttelton's 
8t Paul; Paley's Hot(b; Mr Swainson's Handbook to Bishop 
Butlers Analogy X 1856, with the compendium in Mr Bart- 
lett's Life of the Bishop 1839, Quart. Bev. XLIII. 183—215 ; 
Crombie's Natural Theology (or Quart. Bev. LI. 213) ; Bar- 
row's glorious sermon of the Excellency of the Christian Be-- 
ligion; Bishop Marsh's Comparative View 92 — 110. 181 6§; 
and the rapid outline of early historic testimony in pages 
335 — 360 of Mr Vogan's Bampton Lectures. 

* Jones of Nayland has four sennons (Gen. i. ii, 351 9. Bom. i. 30) on 
the religious uses of Botany and Natura] History. 

i* A young person, weU-educated and sensible, but with a strong tendency 
to infidelity, had Paine's book put into his hand. He read it through without 
moving from the spot, and returned it, saying, ** If ihis 18 aU that can he 
hrottglU against it, every word in ike Bible is completely trueJ*^ 

t See also Conversations on Human Nature, for the Young; by Mrs Conyng- 
ham Ellis, 1850. 

One g^reat advantage to be derived from Bishop Butler is the duty of cau- 
tiousness in reasoning. 

§ This might be followed by Schmidt*s Eistwia et Vmdicatio Camnis F. T. 
LipsisB 1775. Oct. and by Kingdon's translation of Lfiss*s Authenticity of the 
New Testament 1804. 
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A RCHBISHOP Cranmer's homily upon Faith— the fourth 
J\. in the First Book — plainly and accurately distinguishes 
it from belief^*; as not barely a persuasion that Jesus Christ 
did really live and teach and suffer, . . for this even infidels 
may have, and Archbishop Whately's ingenious and excellent 
pamphlet Historic Doubts concerning Napoleon^ has shown 
that the denial of it does away likewise the clearest and most 
irrefragable history. Faith is the heart-felt conviction that, 
in ftdfilment of the gracious Promise, He came to abolish 
Bin and remit its penalties; His death saving us from its 
guUt^ and His blessed Spirit from its dominion^, . . to point 
out the path of reconciliation and peace, restoring what had 
been forfeited by Adam's disobedience, . . that where sin and 
misery and death had abounded, righteousness and happiness 
and life might finally super-Siboxmi. We must feel also, and 
acknowledge, that these inestimable mercies are needed for 
us, one and all, with no exception. • 

The doctrine of Justification through** Faith is most 
wholesome^ because it prevents our confiding in any fancied 

■* See Part I. of the Homily on Faith. Bishop Kaye's Charge 27 — 31. 
1843. ^^ Isaac Barrow^s sermons Of Faith, Mr Heurtley*s fifth and sixth 
Bampton Ledwre and edit, and pages 173 — 200 of Abp. Laurence's Saxon 
Visitation 1839. 

^ Suggested by a smaU French brochure. 

^ The Greek import of 'iTjaovs more especially expresses remission, as 
ffUT^p does emancipation, taaal /*€, KJ&pie, Kal ladT^aofiaL' aOtabv fie, Kal ataO^ 
cofMif 6ti Ka^Tjfid fjLov ffb eX. Jer. xvii. 14 LXX. 

^ In the Latin text of the Eleventh Article, we find per fidem followed by 
Jide; just as St Paul does not hesitate to use the ambiguous viffrei, after a 
recurrence of the unambiguous 5tA rUrreus, in Kom. iii. 22 — 28. — ^After the 
Lord's Prayer in the post-Commtmion we read, with exact discrimination, " bt 
t?ie merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and THBODOH/ai^ in his blood J** 

We must carefully remember, that faith is no more the meritorious cause of 
our justification than works can be. Homily of Salvation pt. 2. p. 23. [840. 
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merit of our own ; it Is very full of comfcyrt to all who are 
duly sensible of the unavoidable imperfectness of the utmost 
and best human endeavours, and are therefore not unlikely 
to despond. Quia enim, exclaims St Bernard, de sud vd 
sapientid, veljustttid, vel sanctitate, prcesumat sufficientiam ad 
salufemf {8erm. 22 in Cantica § 8. of. Clem. Bom. I. § 32.) 
Some degree of imperfection clings even to our lest actions, 
and morally all defect is sinftd ; yet God is pleased to accept 
them as imputatively good, when sincerely wrought in 
Christ^. 

The Eleventh Article declares, in the first place that Jus- 
tification is bestowed on account of Christ's propitiation*'* 
solely, and not on account ofKtxj claim on man's part (which 
last is nought) ; and then, that the means through which our 
individual interest in that great Sacrifice is established, is 
our hearty and entire acceptance of its suflSciency, our trust 
in Him as our Kedeemer and our obeying Him as our King^. 
The Article in no wise treats Works, as divorceable, but only 
as diflfering in kind from Faith, the presence whereof consti- 
tutes their Christian character. One of the Greek fathers 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. VII. 882) has said, that works attend 
close upon the heel of faith, even as the shadow attends upon 
the substance; and his illustration may justly be pronounced 
a very happy one, . . because, the intensity of the light being 
in all cases equal, the depth of the shadow enables us to 
estimate the solidity of the body from which it is cast***. 

«' See the Tenth and Thirteenh Articles. 

^* It cannot be supposed that Christ's death was required to make God 
placable, though appointed by divine goodness to be the instrumental means — 
the most awful that we can imagine— of our justification before ELim, . . the 
Divine Goodness being itself the first ca/use of that justification, Bom. iii. 23 — 
35. and the Homily of Salvation p. 35. Oxf. 1840. (p. 33. 1833.) This 
admirable homily, referred to at the close of Art. XI, was also written by 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

8^ As heard he is the Word — a term more especially applicable to Him as 
having been, as Scripture instructs us, the medium of all manifestations of 
God's will ; as seen he is the Light ; as obeyed and followed he is the Way ; as 
very Ood he is the Truth ; and aafelt he is the Life. John xiv. 6. 

^ ''thei so deaue vnto faythe: that neither can fayth be founde without 
them, nor good workes be any whear wythout faythe." Bp. Ponet's Cote" 
chisme 1553. Enchirid, TheoL 1, 1$. 1825. 
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The final clause of the Twelfth Article speaks of the two as 
inseparable ; and the same is signified hy placing the Creed 
and the Decalogue, side by side, over the Communion Table, 
. • as, in conjunction with the Lord's Prayer, indicating all 
the duties of a christian man^'. 

We are saved through faith alone^*, but not through that 
faith which is alone, . . i.e. Bia wlaTeco^ X©/t>W lpiy<ov {per Ft-- 
dem, nulla operum adjumento, BrOm. iii. 28. against the legal- 
ist), but not Sia 7r/<JTefi)9 t^9 X©/t>W efr/cov {per Jidem infruG^ 
tuosanij James ii. 14. 17. against the pretender and the an- 
tinomian). "It is not," says Hooker*^, "our meaning to 
separate thereby faith from any other quality or duty which 
God requireth to be matched therewith, but from faith to 

^ Those panels place before us, for observance in our christian coarse (typi- 
fied in the passage from the Font to the Communion Table), the three Evangelio 
Virtues, i Cor. xiii. 13 ; Hope being expressed in the Lord's Prayer, and the Two 
Tables — ^for whose central position various reasons may be alleged — ^betokening^ 
the two-fold aspect of Cha/rity (as towards God, and as towards Man, Bom. xiii. 
10), which coverebh a waUitude of sins, 1 Pet. iv. 8. Prov. x. is. by leading us 
to forgive others as God hath forgiven us. 

(Prudence, Fortitude, Justice, Temperance (Archytsd /r. V. apttd Orelli 
Opiue, Moral, II. 939. Lips. 182 1), constitute the Cardinal Virtues. The 
private moral virtues, ''as Aristotle hath deuised," and Spenser designed to 
paint, are twelve. Shakspeare recounts 

The king-becoming graces. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. — MctcbeOi IV. xiii.) 

^' See above, note ***. 

k« Hooker's antwer to the ''Christian Letter;" in Works by Keble II. 
553* 1S4I) see page 19 {—2'j) of the homily just cited. 

The schoolmen would have managed better, had they assigned as the 
stepping-stone towards justification, fides formcUinx rather than fides formaia. 
The latter erroneously presupposes good works, charity, and holiness ; whereas 
antecedently to faith, these quivlities have no being, . . faith creates them on the 
instant of its own existence. The Carmelite Marinarus, at Trent, wisely ob- 
served that St Paul's words are not that faith 'is formed by love,' but that it 
"worketh by love." Gal. v. 6. And with equal wisdom, Luther (who, vpon 
Chi, iii 22, enforces the importance of good works) says that faith justifies, not 
because it is full of love, but because it is full of Christ. Luther upon Gal, ii. 
16; . . a doctrine readily distinguishable from the "recumbency" or "rolling 
upon Christ," of which enthusiasts have boasted. Barrow's serm. of Justifying 
FaMh near end. See also Cbillingworth ch. VII. § 33. 
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seclude in jmtification the fellowship of worth in precedent 
works, as the apostle St Paul doth." In true faith, besides 
assent of the understanding, there must be consent, of the 
will, and concurrence of the heart^*. Such faith unfeigned 
will not fail, as opportunity arises, to develop itself in the 
various charities and trials of life"'; such alone it is which 
gives to each of us an interest in the benefits accruing from 
the death of Christ, . • not for the works' sake which accom- 
pany it (since thus we should bring in human merit, and 
thereby detract from the meritoriousness of Christ's sacrifice, 
Eph. ii. 8, 9), but because in itself it is hearty and true. 
And though all the works in the world cannot suffice to save 
one single person, still — as the very next article is careful to 
declare — ^when wrought in Christ they are acceptable and 
well-pleasing to God, as tokens and tests and measures of our 
gratitude and obedience, or in other words, of the sincerity of 
owe faith; according to which shall our reward hereafter be. 
Rev. xxii. 12. Eom. ii. 6. iii. 31. Mat. vii. 21. xvi. 27. 
John xiii. 17. 2 Cor. v. 10. James i. 22. Not indeed that, 
in so speaking of reward, the Bible implies any proportion 
between the enjoyment of Heaven and man's work on earth — 
as to which the fathers unanimously cite Rom. viii. 18 — but 
that such will be found, on comparing any one marCs work 
and reward with others'. As if, for instance, three persons 
severally should be paid three hundred, six hundred, and 
nine hundred tons of gold for five, ten, and fifteen minutes' 

»' Bishop Browne's Procedure of the Understanding I. 248. 253. 256. 1729 

—1733. 

In Cbristo petrft fidei fundamine jacto, 

Spe paries surgrit, culmina complet amor. 

Vivit agendo fides; ubi non est actus amoris, 

Gignit abortivam spem moribuuda fides. 

These lines occur in a letter from GeoSrj, sub-prior of St Barbara in 
Normandy, about 11 70. I take them from Dr Maitland's most interesting 
Dark Ages 201. 3rd edit. 1853. 

"^ That sublunary existence is a state of probation, is the only solution 
which our present faculties enable us to frame, for the permitted existence of 
evil. Were virtue and vice here regularly followed by reward and punishment, 
this life would be a state of retribution and not of trial. Even as things are, 
the tame visitations afiect good and bad men very differently ; and those too 
good to be punished, are not too perfect to be tried. 

10 
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labour. " Thouy Lord, art merciful; for Thou retoardest 
every man according to his worh.^^ Ps. Lxii. 12.°* 

Although they prove sometimes deceptive, analogies (even 
when unavoidably imperfect"*) often aid our intelligence of 
things which seem, at the first view, to pass or to perplex our 
comprehension. 

Were a person to proclaim to a crew of beggars his pur- 
pose to present affluence, upon a certain day, to every one 

^ Faith, as a theological virtue, answers very nearly to the social tie of 
loyalty, . . the value of which — ^in whatever relation of life, for it may exist in 
all — is its devotedness of heart ; its abnegation and extinction of Se^f, 

Leavt^ to luff is gretumly (is greatly to he prized}, 

Throuch leavt^ liffis (lives) men rychtwisly: 

With a (ae=one) wertu, and leavt^, 

A man may y^t sufficyand be: 

And but (vnth/mt) leawt^ may nane haiff price, 

Quethir he be wycht (valiant), or he be wyss ; 

For quhar it failyeys, na wertu 

May be off price, na off valu. 

To make a man sa gud, that he 

May symply eaUyt gud man be. 

From the fine character of James Lord Douglas, in 
Barbour's Bruce I. 365 — 374. edit. Jamieson. 

The last line resembles the verd simplicitale bonus of Martial I. XL. 4 ; and 
I the more willingly quote the passage, as (like the emphatic TON AifSpa TON 
AyaBov, Xen. Cyrop, III. 3. 4) it serves highly to illustrate the ^Ot &ya.dod in 
Bom. V. 7. — BuUer's quatrain (HvdSb, HI. ii. 173 — 176) lives, I trust, in the 
memory of all my readers. 

^ Three considerations, greatly tending to facilitate our conception of a 
part, at least, of the Divine attributes, may be acceptable to some into whose 
hands these pages £sJl. 

I. There is neither past nor fixture in the illimitable NOW of eternity. (The 
nur^ ttans of Aquinas, Sumtna I. qu. 10. art, 2 ; cf. Bp. Pearson's Minor 
Works 1. 104. — ^passages in Abp. Bramhall ; and remarks by Dr Nath. Marshall, 
canon of Windsor, to be found on p. 158 below.) The stream flowing in the 
day-time from Battersea to Blackwall, is as present to the sun at one place 
as at the other. (Castalio ad Rom, viii.) 

a. A man at the summit of a lofty mountain, is preseiU to every part of 
the visible horizon. See Hooker V. 55. 

3. A man who through a telescope perceives a person about to commit a 
felony, after which he will be seised by others, unseen by himself, but who aa^ 
visible to the observer, . . is not necesswrily to be deemed the cause either of the 
perpetration or of the capture. 
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who should apply with clean hands— though their not having 
washed will be the cau$e of their not getting it — ^they would 
not get it because their hands were washed, nor yet hecatise of 
the donor's promise, . . inasmuch as he lay under no antece- 
dent obligation to make that promise or to give the money, 
it being wholly the result of his own will and pleasure. 
Neither can it be said that their washing is the means through 
which his gift is obtained, for, without going to the place 
appointed, that would not avail, . . it resolves itself into their 
hope/iil reliance that the promise will be kept Without the 
pleasure of the donor, the means would not exist, and the 
two conditions, if performed at all, would be performed un- 
availingly. Moreover neither those who profited by the offer, 
nor those who neglected it, could in the least complain, if at 
the time of distribution, they found the same bounty bestowed 
on others who had been too far away to hear anything re- 
specting the proclamation; but who, as the donor happened to 
have ascertained, kad washed their hands, as thinking clean- 
liness not undesirable in itself both for themselves and for 
their neighbours. — ^We will not just now enquire whence the 
money comes, nor whether it will be shared precisely alike, . , 
for where each has all that his capacity admits — i. e. where 
each is as happy as possible — ^all, so far at least as their own 
perceptions are concerned, are eqtKilly happy ^'. 

P* Unutqmsque - - disparUoHs damna non sentit; quia tanttmi sihi, quan- 
tum pereeperiib, iuffcU, Greg. M. in Jah, XXXV. The illuatration of this — 
to be found in BoBwell's Johnson 15 April, 1778— must, I should think, very 
probably be traceable to one or other of the schoolmen. An earlier instance 
of its occurrence than any mentioned by BosweU's annotators, is in the old 
Scotish poet. Sir David Lyndsay : — 

Howbeit in hevin, thocht (fliough) everilk creature 
Have nocht (not) alike felicitie, nor glore; 

Yet everilk ane saU haif sa greit plesure, 

And sa content, thay sail desyre no more: 
To have mair joye, they sail na way implore, 

Bot, they sal be all satisfyit, and content, 

Lyke to this rude exempli subsequent. 

Take ane crowat (cruet), ane pynte stope, and ane quart, &c. 

The rest may be seen in Lyndsay^s Works by Chalmers III. 166. 180$. or 
in Ellis* Specimens of English Poetry II. 37. 181 1. 

10—2 
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It might not be fitting, even were it both necessary and 
possible, to find an exact similitude in every point. SuflScient 
has been said, to make the doctrine of God's dealing with us, 
plain and reasonable to any ordinary understanding ; and ,to 
shew the nonsense, to employ no harsher word, of objecting 
to the phrase conditions of salvation^ as though it limited the 
freeness of God's gift. Full two thousand years have passed 
since Socrates had occasion to explain the total difierehce 
between a cause and a condition. Plat. Phcedon 99 HSt. 
In Brom. xi. 22, we meet with both condition (" if") and cause 
(" his," i. e. God's) ; and Augustin has well said, that the 
graces which shall inherit apportionate reward in heaven are 
themselves of Grace, ^nst. 194. § 5 {al. 1*9). 

The ensuing observations**^ may perhaps contribute to- 
wards what is called — ^not very fortunately — ^the reconcilement 
of St Paul and St James, as to Faith and Works. 



Glaasioal readers will be reminded of the Stoio tenet illtid • - ^^uod hecUum 
fobcU, aquale erit in omnibvs. Seneca Ep. 79. § 8 ; and Bishop Bull (I. 189. 
1817) refers to the manna, Ex. xvi. 18. A iriend points out, that Aquinas — 
citing Mat. xx. 10. John xiv. 2 (where Augustin says, FU quidem per chart'. 
totem, fc< quod habent nngtUi, commtme dt omnibut) — ^writes thus: tmUaa 
denarii ngrdfictU unitatem beatitudinis ex parte objeeti; sed diversitas man' 
sionum tign^ieai divereikUem heatiituUnis eecundiim gradum fruitionis. Aquinas 
la adce, qu. 5. art. 9. § i. eUrl yiip Topd KvpUp koX fuaOol, koI fioval, Tkelwet 
jrard draXoyfay /S/oir. Clem. Alex. Strom. TV. 579. YI. 797. That reward is 
apportioned to improvement may be demonstrated from Mat. xxv. 14. At 
present we cannot hope to solve all difficulties — ^how, for instance, to bear the 
absence of those who, however unworthy, were most dearly loved on earth; of 
one thing we are sure, . . not a thought of envy or repining jars across the 
migestic symphony of heaven. Dante's Paradiso III. 64—90. In fiavrd 
quippe vitdf ita cuique heatorum eujficiet hravmm (from fipapetov) eusceptum, vl 
nemo plui ibi habere appetat, qudm €iecipiet: vbi erit tanta omm>ium cariUu, lU 
wntuquisque alteriue howum dUigat tanqu&m tuum, nee d vohintate Domini 
quiequam diacrepare potsiL Heloissse Prdbl. XII. apud Ahailardi Opera 404. 
Paris 16 1 6. 

q' They had been several years in print, when, by accidental purchase, I 
discovered a curious coincidence with one or two sentences in pp. 5. 18, 19 of 
a Visitation sermon by Mr Yeysie, Exeter 1799; ^^ merits, less known than 
they deserve, should attract the attention of the venerable Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
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§ 1. The doctrine taught by the two apostles is precisely the 
same; but they are dealing with two different questions. 



§ 2. St Paul's opponents 
were principally honest Juda- 
izers. 

§ 3. The question deter- 
mined by St Paul, is — ^What is 
man's means of jvstijicixtion ? 

§ 4. By WOBES he means 
all legal works whatsoever 
(whether of the natural or of 
the written code), and whether 
ceremonial or moral (Rom. viL 
7). 

§ 5. He uses ck and Sia 
with critical exactness, in Bom. 
iii. 30; where the r!}s will per- 
plex no carefiil reader of 21 — 
31. 

Q. d, — The jew mistook the 
means designed him, thinking 
to be saved of (cf) loorks {Le, 
those of the Mosaic law); the 
GENTILE was not awa/re of any 
means whatever of salvation : — 
the JEW had only to see cUa/rly^ 
and the real means lay before 
him, . . because to him Christi- 
anity was not properly a new 
religion, but the perfection of 
the Patriarchal and Mosaic sys- 
tems; the GENTILE did n>ot know 
what to look for, . . but the same 



§ 2. St James' opponents 
were Gnostics, and others who 
misrepresented the Christiaa 
doctrine. 

§ 3. The question deter- 
mined by St James, is — ^What 
is sa/oing faiths 

§ 4. By woBKS he means 
those of evangelical obedience* 
for he does not aay "works of 
law," nor does he say " of his" 
or " her works." 

§ 5. He uses (not Sia but) 
€K, — which it is difficidt so to 
render, as not at the same time 
to mislead the English reader — 
compare Bom. iii. 20. Gral ii 
16. iii 11. Not is it sufficient 
to say that Ik implies as matter 
of coiurse, rather than direct in* 
^'wmentality ; or thart it denotes 
on occasion of; — "in pursuance 
o1^" or "in result o^" comes 
nearer. 



* Such are the works mentioned, a Thes. i. ii. i Tim. i. 5. John vi. 28. 
viii. 39. Bom. vii. 4. Gal. v. ««. Eph. v. 9 — opposed to "dead works," ue, 
to those (fairer indeed than works of the flesh, or of darhiMss, Bom. xiii. ti. 
Gral. Y. 19. Eph. v. 11, Col. i. 21, but) destitute of vitality because not sprung 
from faith, Heb. yi. i. ix. 14. 
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meon^, when fowndj were to 
avail equally for liim*. 

§ 6. He asserts << affiance 
in Jesus Christ," in opposition 
to mmCB worksy Bom. iiL 28; 
and denounces all inherent 
strength of works if in any way 
relied upon as meritorious causes 
of acceptance, . . because the only 
acceptance we can have, is for 
Chns^B sake and not ov/r own. 



§ 6. He asserts ^'eTangeli' 
cal obedience/' in opposition to 
pretended faith, ii. 14, 17 ; right 
principles implying correspond- 
ing practice as occasion arises, 
and an inoperative &iith Jmng a 
mockery \, 17. 20. 26, tunc enim 
veraciter Jideles suanusy si quod 
verbis promUtvm/uSj operihus im- 
plenvus. Greg. M. IL horn. 29 
in Evang, 
§ 7. A saving faith is such a lively sense of God's mewy 
through Christ, as shall effectually influence the heart and con- 
duct. (Barrow, of Justifying Faith.) Faith h faith, even where 
it has no opportunity of exercise, Bom. iv. 5; but it is no single 
act, or declaration, to be made and done with, . . being ever ready 
to evince itself, and not merely contemplative. Fides, ipsa ut 
naMmtas, non accepta sed custodita mvificat, Cyprian ad BogaiL 
presh. § 2. 

Abraham's was a cou/rse of action, Gen. xii 1 — i, xv. 2 — 4. 
xvii 23. xviii. 19. xxvi. 5. His faith was stronger than a seem- 
ing contradiction. Bom. iv. 18; and, in taking his son Isaac to 
Moriah, his obedience seemed even stronger than his £uth, Gen. zv. 
19. xxi. 12 (Dr Allestree's Sermons I. 50. 1684), which was thus 
made perfect, James ii. 22, 23. Gen. xv. 6. xxiL 12. 

§ 8. St Paul does not doubt § 8. St James does not doubt 

thai^ had Abraham failed in that Abraham was justified by 



obedience, he would have lost 
his justification; but shews that 
his faith (and that only) was 
the justifying principle. Gen. 
XV. 6. 



(cK or 8ta) his faith; but shews 
that Abraham's faith was not 
accepted ivithout trial, from 
which it (being soimd) emerged 
triumphantly, i. 3. 

* The means being two-fold : viz, on Grod's part, the Atonement through 
Christ's death ; on man's part, faith in that Atonement. 

t The flame which has not warmth as well as light, is hut an ignis fahMU, . . 
if a meteor, applicable to dead faitii, and if from rottenness, to dead works* 
Art. XII. is careful to state, that to produce good works fsuth must be livdy, 
and not merdy true, James ii. 15—17. 19, 20, Without a good conscience, 
faith is wrecked, i Tim. i. 19, 20. 

God tries our works hy our faith; we must test our faith by our works. 
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§ 9. If this tabulated comparison be accurate^ • . of the tihree 
leading terms here common to both apostles— ^/Iw^A, worhs, justi- 
fied — ^the last alone bears the same sense in both. As to the 
second, some one may urge, that St Paul denies the rn^eriiorioua 
acceptance of the Chriaticm works required by St James; he does, 
(and St James, no doubt, did so too, iL 5. 23,) — ^but he denies 
them as insPnimenkU to justificationy St James requires them as 
evidential to faith, . . so that this term does not bear the same 
sense in both. 

St James, ii. 18, says that, of two existences, the demand to infer 
the wiseen from the seen would be more reasonable^ than to rest 
both on unsupported affirmation, asserting the wnseefn from ths 
unseen*, and 19, that (were this all) the very daemons might 
advance as valid a plea in their own behalf. 

§ 10. St Paul's doctrine, we may be sure, was taught by all 
the rest; on misconstruction of that doctrine, was based the error 
(or the caliminy) which called for the animadversion of St James. 
Of. 2 Pet L 5—10. 1 John iii. 7—10. 

§ 11. St Paul strenuously § 11. St James, ii. 5. 22, 

inculcates the inseparable im- 23, vindicates the undeniable 

portance of Christian practice, prerogative of that lively faith 

Eom. vi. 22. xii, 9 — xiii. 14. which prompts and sanctifies 

* Act yitp {nrkp rOv &4>apwp rocs tfMUftpoit fMfyrvplois xpiiaBai, Aristot. Eth, 
II. 2. 6. Faith should not merely receiYe the proffered gift, but become a 
living principle of action; and a failure in pnictice must be preceded by a 
£Etilure in principle. 

Dean Trench, excluding the Bonush theory of an infused righteousness 
being the ground of our confidence toward God, observes that God's justi- 
fication of the sinner is not merely declaratory, leaving the sinner as to his 
real state where it found him, but a transitive act, being not alone n^atively 
a forgiveness of sin, but positively an imparting of the spirit of adoption, with 
the 9m9e of reconciliation, and all else into which God^s love received and 
believed will unfold itself. Trench on Miracles 103. 1858. 

In James ii. 18, x"^?^^ — ^'^ reading best supported — ^might be introduced 
from 20, as also ^k might be substituted in order to balance the ^jc presently 
following. Possibly too iK was originally ^icr6s, with x^P^' i^ ^he margin ; just 
as in 1 Cor. 3di. 3, B with two other uncial MSS. substitutes x^^P^^ ^^^ iicrSs, 

The same ultimate sense results from each. Si vis ut tibi credam jttetanti 
fidem quam non video, prcba iUam (Wetstein and Mill retain ix) per opera quoB 
nondum video [ex fcicUe inguam, neque enim aiida norim te credere; verUm, hoe 
non poles, Mill]: nam quod ad me atHnet foycHe mihi fuerU ex operibus meis, 
qwB omnes vident, ostendere fidem meam^ Wetst. 
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Tit. ii. 7. 1 Tim. L 5. Eph. iL good works; the sole office he 

10. V. 9. vi 8. Col. L 10. assigns to these, being to de- 

1 Cor. xiii. 1. Gal. v. 6. He monstrate its unfeigned inte- 

even sets (Christian) Charity grity, by its glad, grateful, and 

above Faith, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 3. duteous homage. For — ^while, 

13, because, buiU an Faith, it — like Heb. xL 17 — 19, he em- 
recoils from sin, 1 John iu. 9. ploys €ren. xxiL 9. 12 for his 
V. 18, and — ^is the fulfilling of argument — ^he expressly speaks 
Law, Rom. xiii. 10 (also Gal. v. of the « fulfilment" of Gen. xv. 

14. c£ on Marc. xiL 31)... See 6. 
an excellent sermon by Bishop 
Van Mildert, at Lincoln's Inn, 
upon 1 Cor. xiiL 13. 

§ 12. Heb. XL 6, taken together with xii 14, embraces the 
entire matter; and compare EpL ii. 8 — 10. A right understand- 
ing of it is indispensable; see the quotation from Coleridge, in 
Dean Trench's most serviceable volume on the Far<Me8 301. 
8th edit 1860*. 

§ 13. The last-lmt-^me, last-btU^wo, and Ia8t4fui4h^ee of the 
following correspondences, may possibly be thought conclusive that 
St James "had Ms eye upon" — wholly different from "had an eye 
to" — ^the Epistle to the Bomanst; pai-ts of which, most probably, 

* Bp. Ball's substitution of obedience for faUh as our medium of Justifica- 
tion — ^though he anxiously disclaims oondignity — ^in clouding the truth, is 
equally objectionable with Aristotle's of happineae for Plato's virtue as the 
aim of life. Nor is it borne out by his scanty authorities (Apol, IV. §§ 5 — la); 
which^ when taken with their context, are in perfect harmony with the host 
adduced in Abp. XJssher's Ane, to Jemit ch. lis and Mr Faber 387—392. 
1839. 

Berington's ''.Faith of [Rom.] Catholics as confirmed by Scripture and 
attested by the Fathers of the first five centuries** (I. p. 5. 1846 oct.) makes the 
following singular announcement: ''all controversy on the subject [of Justi- 
fication]^ in regard to the belief of Catholics, has, in a great measure ceased : 
/ shaU not insert the passages from the ea/rVy Fathers which I had prepared, and 
which offreeahly to my plan, should he here introduced - - On Man'>s justification 
through Christ, they are particularly full." A more notable specimen of 
extrication from a difiiculty by putting a bold face upon it, vnll never be dis- 
covered. Mr B.'s patristic quotations were scrutinised by Mr Pope. 

+ Whether he had or not> is not of the smallest consequence, for assuredly 
— as hinted in the above sentence and in § 10 — St James did not write to 
correct that which had been written by St Paul, fda ykp ij wAmtav yiyove 
Twp *AiroffT6\<av (2<nr€p didaffKaKla, ovtus Bk koX ij trapfLdoa-is, Clem. Alex. 
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the early Solifidians claimed as their strong-hold. The remamder^ 
I think, either were inevitable in treating the subject, or (as the 
fifth and the last) are too slender for proo£ It is nothing wonder- 
ful that the battle should be fought on the case of the Foither of 
the FcMfvl; the representatiye of Judaism, as Bahab (Heb. xL 
31. James ii. 25) is of those without its pale. 

BonL iiL 28; James vl 24, 26. 

iv. 2. „ 21. 

3; Gal. iil 6. „ 23. 

ii. 1 3. {MaJt. viL 24—26 ; Zwc. vL 47—49.) „ L 22. 

V. 3. {H^. xiL 5—11.) „ 2—4. 

vii. 23. (1 Pe«. ii 11.) „ iv. 1. 

viii. 7. , ^ 99 ^' 

xiv. 4. n 1^' 
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§ 14. The imagination of a discrepance, originated partly 
from supposing (not Faith, but) Justification to be the main sub* 
ject in James ii. 14 — 26; and partly from inattention to the arti- 
cles in 14. 17, where they may be strictly rendered., "can Im 
faith," Le, that which he professes to have.. "y<mr feith," ». e. 
that which ye profess to have. 

We might also render, 20. ^^thy faith without Ua works;" 
22. "Aw faith - - and by Us works was Am feith;" . . but it will suf- 
fice to consider the articles in 20. 22, strongly antithetic, as in ^^* 

Strom, VII. 900. "no doubte, as they were all taught in one 8chole, and 
enspired with one spirite^ so taughte they all one trueth. Grod graunte ys to 
vnderstande it well." Bp. Bidley (against Transubst.) in JSnckir, Theol, L 
67. 1825. 

Some think that St James might write many years before St Paul; and 
that his purpose is^ to combat the Jewish error that the hnowUdge of the TrfUh, 
as distinct from moral obedience, suffices for salvation. Michaelis lY. cA. 36. 
sect. 6. Beda places the epistle of James soon after Acts viii. 4 ; to myself the 
late date appears more probable, of. also James v. 3. 8, 9. 
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Continuation of Note o*. 

Dr MarshaU's sermons being scarce, I subjoin an extract &t>m 
that entitled WJuU Degrees of Knowledge we may arrive cU im 
ov/r Enquiries afier God. 

*' In the manner of His existence, there are heights and depths 
of ewndry kinds, which, with all the helps afforded ns from hfumuxn 
Reason and divine Revelation^ do yet remain un&thomable. 

^ I will instance in two particulars; the one whereof is to acme 
degree discoverable by hwman Reason; whilst the knowledge we 
have of the other is purely owing to Divine Revelation, 

*^ (1.) Then our own Reason assures us in the strongest terms 
that something or other must needs have' been eternal. Run back 
as far as you will, your thoughts must come at last to a stand, and 
you must fix upon some Original, some Beginning, some Cause of 
things which had nothing before, nothing prior to it. Thus far 
your notion is clear enough, and you understand yourself whilst 
you affirm and assert it. But if you pursue it a little further, you 
win presently be plunged. For when you come to consider the 
modus of Eternity^ and the maimer of existence in a Being which 
hath been from everlasting, your reason will sink under you, and 
will be lost in the abyss of such a profound enquiry. Since you 
tnust conceive this Eternity, either without a succession of time, or 
wiih it. One or other of these ways is absolutely necessary. And 
yet the one looks very much like a contradiction, whilst the other 
is mere unintelligible jargon. 

*^ For to talk in the language of the Schoolmen of a permanent 
eternity, an infinite Now, as if God co-existed, or existed together 
with all the several parts and successions of Time, past and fuMire^ 
as well as the present moment; as if His being were equally and 
universally spread over all the possible periods of Duration^ and 
nothing to Him were past or fv^wre, but all were in like manner, 
and ever present, with Him, in a sense peculiar to the boundless 
nature of His incomprehensible Being; for aught I can object 
against it, may possibly be true; but yet most sure I am, that it is 
utterly unintelligible, 

" On the other hand, the succession of Time, by different parts 
and portions of hours, or days, or years, or any equivalent mea- 
sures of it, is never a whit more conceivable in an eternal Dura- 
tion. For if an infinity of years or of Duration be now past and 
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gone, some period of time must needs be assignable, wherein each 
of them once was present, and so had a hegmm/ng; which is a flat 
corUradiction to the nature and the notion of Eternity. Tet either 
thia seeming contradiction, or the other unintelligible Notion is the 
only way we have of conceiying any Cause or Being, which hath 
existed from everlasting. Now, in the one or the other of these 
ways (both v/ninteUigible, both inconceivable) there is a necessity of 
acknowledging somewhat to have always existed. Our Beason 
starts this difficulty to us, and leaves us in the midst of it; which 
methinks should the more easily reconcile us to a^wther difficulty 
in the maimer of €k)d's existence, as represented to us firom DvoiAia 
ReveUUion, and this comes (2.) next in order to be spoke to." - • 
**^ But now, if things which Reason represents as certain be utterly 
inexplicable in the manner of their existence^ the same privilege 
and protection may with all reason be pleaded for the truths of 
RevelaMon, and both will stand or fidl by one and the same 
scrutiny." 

Dr Nath. Marshairs S&rmons I. 89—92. 97. 1733—1750. 
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BEFORE undertaking to comment upon the article Itself, 
I shall seise the opportunity afforded me, to observe that 
its pointed denouncement of the Pelagians^ strengthens a 
conjecture that, in the immediately ensuing extract, the word 
Armtntan'\ was intended to be substituted. " The Scripture 
is appealed to with confidence by both the Pelagian (Armi- 
nian) and the Calyinist, and both are conftited from the same 
book. The formularies of the Church of England are ap- 
pealed to with equal confidence by both classes of religionists, 
and nothing, perhaps, can more fiiUy prove the Scriptural 
nature of its services, than the same result to both of these 
contending parties -- Both are right in their premises, both 
are wrong in their conclusions ; because both exclude a great 
part of the truth, to favour a preconceived hypothesis." (Mr 

* Mr Faber has shewn that Baxter's device for steering a middle course- 
since known by the name of Baxteriani8in, something like it had been held by 
Archbishop Gatharin (one of the Tridentine divines) and by John Cameron, 
whose works were collected Grenev. 1659 folio— is but a strongly disguised 
Pelagianism. Mr Faber on Election I. v. 53. 1841. Consult Hooker's 
Answer to the "Christian Letter/ II. 546, 547. of Mr Keble's edition 1841 
or 1845. 

f The last conspicuous instance of Arminianism — properly so called — ^in 
England, was the late Bishop Marsh; whose famous EiglUy-ieven Qaetitioni 
1821, met with nothing but discountenance. 

How our church is at issue with the Arminians — ^principally with respect 
to this very Article — may be read (I believe) in Dr Nicholls' Drfendo EccUaia 
Anglicance 1712 duod. which was likewise translated by himself in 1730 oct. 
See also Dr Gl. Ridley's Letters III. 97. 1768. It is to their immortal 
honour, that, without that pseudo-UheraMj which is at heart indifference, 
from their ranks stood forth the first assertors of an impartial liberty; Cal- 
vinism seeking but the destruction of one despotism, to enthrone another in 
its room. 
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Canon Townsend upon Acts xiii. 48; see also Abp. Magee 11. 
420. 1842.) The venerable compilers, to use their own saga- 
cious words upon another subject, judged it expedient, " not 
80 muche to haue respecte howe to please & satisfye eyiher of 
these parties^ as howe to please Ood & prqfite them botheJ*^ ' 
Of Ceremonies J prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer. 
(Whitchurch, 1549.) 

How closely the article speaks the language of the Bible, 
may be seen in Dr Hey IV. ix. § 23 and § 31. 1841. Its 
imexampled temperance of statement, compared with the 
Augsburg and other confessions, is dwelt upon in Bishop 
Cleaver's Sermons, pages 170. sqq. 1808. 
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IX. OF ORIGINAL X)R BIRTH-SIN. 



^^RIOINAL Sin standeth not in the foUomng(}) of Adam 
^^ {ps the Pelagians do vainly talk) ; but it is the JuuU cmd 
corruption of the nature i^) of every man^ that naturally {^) is 
ingendered of the offspring ofAiam ; whereby man is very far 
gone{^) from original righteousness^ and is of his own nature 
inclined to evily so that the flesh lusteth always (^) contrary to 
the Spirit; and therefore in every person bom into this world, 
it deservethi^) Oods torath and damnation^). And this in- 
fection of nature doth remain (®) : yea^ in them that are regene^ 
rated: whereby the lust of the fleshy called in Qreehy ^povq/jLa 
aapKh^(^y which some do ea^ound the wisdom^ some senstudity, 
some the affection, some the desire of the flesh, is not subject to 
the Law of Ood. And although there is no condemnation (^®) 
Jbr them that believe and are baptised, yet the Apostle doth 
confess, that concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature 
of sin (^^). 
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C) following: the Latin is imitationey (Augustin de Nat, et 
Grot. 9. A.D. 415)*. If the Pelagian view were coiTect^ . . children, 
not having committed any sin, would not be objects of the Divine 
displeasure; compare Gen. viii. 21. Ps. lL 5. Lviii. 3. cvi. 6. Eph. 
iL 3 (a text which combines original and actual sin). Bom. v. 12. 

of the ncntv/re: — as again below — {.e, not merely the defect 
of a superadded, unessential, ornament; which is the scholastic 
theory. Archbishop Laurence's Bampton Lectv/rea 55. 66. 1838. 
Neither is it merely the imputation of Adam's transgression, 
Archbishop Laurence 57. 261. and his Vindication L 111. 1838. 
IL 93, 94. 1827. 

Mr Southey describes it to be, . . '' an original taint in human 
nature, a radical infirmity, an innate and congenital disease, to the 
existence whereof the heart of every one, who dares to look into 
his own, bears unwilling, but unerring testimony." Book of the 
Church cL x. page 179. 1840. For its general recognition among 
the heathen, see Jablonski's OpusciUa IV. 483 — 498. 1813. 

The doctrine parts itself into two branches: (1. ^^fault^^) the 
state of disability and disgrace in which all are placed by the Pro- 
toplast's offence — ^till countervailed by JuMification through the 
blood of Christ, . . Rom. v. 12 — 21 ; and (2. " corruption^') the 
pravity of nature, and proneness to evil, derived fix>m Adam to all 
his posterity t — neutralised by Sanctification of the Holy Ghost^ . . 
Rom. viL 5. 7 — 23. and 6. viii. 1 — 17. 

* So the authorised version has followers, in Eph. v. i (cf. i Pet. ii. si); 
the translators probably being restrained by reverential feelings from the more 
literal rendering. ** But there is something previous to the imUcUing of God, 
and more acceptable to him, which is obeymg him ; otherwise the duties of the 
First Table would be set behind the Second." Waterland FV. 77 (= V. 46a). 

t This displays itself in a want of firmness in cleaving to good, in a dis- 
position to wander from known duties, in a want of power to perform them 
perfectly, and in a desire to find excuses for our supineness and for our wrong- 
doing. 
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Men have always laboured to find no support in Scripture for 
these two positions; e. gr. see chap. VL of Jer. TayWs UntNn 
NecesBO/rium, Tet — ^with less apparent reasonableness — ^in par- 
ticular £unilies, we daily see an innocent and remote offspring 
inherit bodily or mental malady*; and by our own statutes, cor- 
ruption of blood follows attaint of treason, . . not merely for the 
heinousness of the crime, but on the ground that men fearless of 
life and limb, will yet shrink from forfeiting their children's -wel- 
&re. Cic Epist, ad Brut, 12. and 15 eoctr. 

ruxt'wraUy: Christ's birth was supemaXxjonl, The codicil at 
Trent, session Y. 17 June 1546, ^* Deda/rat tamen ?uec ipsa sancta 
SynodfiSy non esse suce interUionis comprehendere in hoc decreto, tibi 
de peecato originali agitur, hecUam et immacukUam Yirginem 
Ma/riani^ — seems expressly to exempt the Virgin, but was really 
framed to avoid a decision which must have offended either the 
Franciscans or the Dominicans; see § 13 of Hooker's Ansvoer to 
Travers, Her Immaculate Conception had been affirmed at Basle^ 
session XXX YL; and in 1476, Pope Sixtus lY. assigned par- 
ticular indulgences to its annual celebration. See Dr W. H. Mill's 
Sermons 491. 1846. and the letters of Pius IX. 2 Feb. 1849, 
20 May 1850. 

(^) very far gone. Total depravity, which is the dondition of 
the dsemons, would have been expressed in the Latin by prorsusf^ 

* In all the three cases — ^moral, bodily, mental — we must understand not 
etseoHal properties, but d^ects of that original integrity of nature in which 
man was first made. 

The repugnance to believe that such as have committed no actual sin can 
be obnoxious to penalty for the sin of Adam, if not unnatural, is surely alto* 
gether unnecessary; because the very moment that redemption became needful, 
a Redeemer was announced: so that the awful consequence of the offence is 
no derogation, but rather an enhancement, of the loving mercy. Here, as in 
much smallw matters, it is very important to view the case on all sides ; and 
if we would be jealous for GUxl^s honour, we must be careful that our jealousy 
is well-founded. 

Let us steadily bethink ourselves how inconceivable the gulph between 
Gk>d and sin, . . and that this — ^immeasurable and impassable as it appears — ^is 
more than spanned by the divine compassion. The sentimental solicitude for 
the divine attributes recalls the quiet sarcasm on Glover^s Letmidtu in Fielding's 
J<ywmeyfr(yn^ thit world to the next, 8 ; and has still to dispose of the penmssiv9 
existence of sin. 

t Accordingly in 1643— see note (i^) below— this was changed into if 
vhoUy deprived of, Abp. Laurence's Lectures 197. 

How intolerable the change would have been to our Reformers, we can 
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the word actually used by Oalyin in his InsL 11. 5. 19 ; und qn^m 
longUsim^ is not absolute but relative, . . implying strong moral 
difSculty, but not moral incapacity. For instance — I request the 
reader's indulgence for the illustration, which indeed is not of the 
doctrine, but of the words in which the doctrine is conveyed — a 
sheep having its tether at full stretch is qu/b,m hmgisfsim^^ but not 
prorsus^ away from its peg; gold though much alloyed, is still 
gold; and wine may be largely diluted with water, without wholly 
ceasing to be wine. (The vulgar argument, that the man who is 
. a mile out of London, is not in London at aU — see it^ as used by 
Zeno, in Diog. Laert. VII. 120 — ^is disposed of by^ replying that he 
is at least nearer the metropc^, and more within its influence, 
than if he were at the Land's End.) The expression in our daily 
General Confession, tw health in tos^ is explained by the second 
collect in Lent and the first after Trinity, and by heaUhfid in the 
prayer for the Clergy and People; see also Ps. xxiL 1. cxix. 123 
in the Prayer-book, and Ps. xlii. 1 1 in the Bible. 

— '^that is, as &r, perhaps, as it was possible that such a 
change could be effected, without totally destroying the original 
properties of his nature." Bp. Van Mildert's aerm, (at Lincoln's 
Lin, 178 — l^Vjupon Ps. IL 5. and his 12th. postkumov^ aerm. He 
truly says that the conflict within, between the love of good and 
the propensity to evil, discovers some remaining tokens of the 
original state. 

" Every man living^** says Dr Barrow Serm, 27, " hath stamped 
on him the venerable image of his glorious Maher^ which nothing 
incident to him can vUerly d^ace*,^^ Thus also Barrow speaks in 
§ 5 of his 26th Sermon, . . " Man having received his so^from the 
breath of God, and being formed after the image of his most benign 
Fa/rent, there do yet abide in him some feaJbu/res resenMing God^ and 
relicks of the divine original,^* To the same effect, is the close of 
a paragraph in the seventh of his Sermons on the Creed. 

JRetinet tamen, licet tanto lapsu attonita, mens rnnhra/m aligriam 
et conjusas veluti species a/missi boni, et cognata semina oceli. Arch- 
bishop Leighton's 2nd PrceUctio, 

judge from their softening geuen (1551 and 1562) into inelined (15 71). The 
Latin ib propendeat. See further in Abp. Laurence's Led. III. note 11. 

Mr Harold Browne's excellent Ssqxmtion of the 39 Artides records, that 
"desperately wicked" is unwarranted by the original of Jer. xvii. 9; the 
Hebrew word signifying rather dangerously sick, and therefore feeble, and in a 
moral sense corrupted and depraved, 

* The first passage from Barrow ; that from Leighton, and the two from 
Augustin, . . haye already been adduced by Bishop Jebb. 

11 
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Non usque adeo, in (mimd himumd, imago Dei terrenorum qf- 
/eehmm laibe defyita eat, ut nulla in ed velut lineamenta extrema 
renumaerint, Augustin de Spiritu et Lit, 28. a.d. 413. 

fffj^vsmodi homines [gentes^ scU,^ ipsi sibi sunt leos, et scripttMn 
opus legis hahent in cordibus suis; id est^ non omm rnodo deletum 
est, quod ihi, per imaginem Dei, cUm crea/remJtv/r, impressMO^ esi, 
Augustin ibid. *, 

Ta>v dvOpdirwv yap ovScls afioipoi^ aper^ ov8* o 'jraw iron/pos* koX 
ovScls a/jiotf)os KOKia^, ovS* o iraw ayoMs. (Matthai has unacoount- 
ably omitted to point out Hentenius' gross mistranslation of this.)* 
Euthymius Zigabenus upon lAike xvi 25 j compare Thomson's 
CasUe of Indolence II. 38. TertulL de Animd 41. adv, Mao'c. II. 
23. 

'^'lY^ too I/rue, thai the nattire of man is sadly corrupted and 
depra/oed; Imt not so had, as by vicums practices and habits it may 
be made; - - an unregenerate man is not necessarily as had as pos- 
sible; no more than it is necessary to a regenerate state thai a man 
be perfectly good; so thai it is a greai mistake to argue the common 
condition of all mankind, from the descriptions thai are given in 
the Scripture of the uxyrst of men,^^ Abp. Tillotson Serm. 107, 
being his second upon Ckd. vi. 15; see also his Serm. 28. upon. 
Josh. xxiv. 15. 

*'St Fa/ul is hetter a/uthority than even the Homilies, exceUeni as 
they usuaUy a/re; amd their language on this point has no couvUeT" 
part in his writings. I do not find hi/m deda/re the consequence of 
the Fail in terms Wee these; Man, instead of the image of God, 
was now become the image of the devil - - iusomuch, that he now 
seemed to be nothing else but a lump of sint. Horn, on the No" 
tivity (357. 1840). Man is of his own nature - - without any 
spark of goodness in him, only given to evil thoughts and evil 
deeds, ffom. on Whitsundayy part i. (p. 410. 1840)." Archbishop 
J. B. Sumner's Apostolicai Preaching ch. iii. 1832. See Bom. viL 
22, 23. 

* "The Law of Nature and of Right Beason imprinted in their hearts 
(Bom. ii. 15) - - is as truly the Law and Word of Grod" — he calls it jost 
before a principal rdigue of His decayed image in ua — ''as is that which is 
printed in our Bibles. So long as our actions are warranted either by the one 
or the other^ we cannot be said to want the warrant of God*s Word: Nee 
differi Scriptwrd an raiione consistat, saith Tertullian de Corond MiliUs 4." 
Bishop Sanderson's sermon {ad Clerum iy.) upon Bom. xiy. i3> § 9* 

f Thus Hildersham in Ps. li. § 60. Adamus sibi ac posteris suis accqnt 
imaginem Satanai, in eamque mutatus est. Hincque fadmn qudd omnes natwrd 
qwjim maxime Diabolo similes simus/ He died at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 163 1, 
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^^It 18 most certain that ma^, even mhia /aUen state, he/ore a 
single individual of ike race had retfu/med to God, vuis the object qf 
God*8 favotirahle rega/rd^^ Young's Sermons 296. 1822. 

In addition to these passages the reader will like to acquaint 
himself with the information furnished in Archbishop Laurence's 
Bampton Lectures 64. 1838. 

According to a report in the Norfolk Chronicle, 14 Aug, 1841, 
a clergyman not unaccustomed to appearances in public, declared 
at a public meeting, amidst " tremendous hursts of applause^* that 
. he '^ subscribed heart and hand to everything contained in the 
Liturgy, Articles, cmd Homilies,^* Nothing can be more earnestly 
to be deprecated than assertions such as these, because none can 
possibly be more injurious to the character of our Church, what- 
ever they may be to the individual who is unthinking enough to 
use them. No considerate Frotestant will sanction the terming 
marriage to be a sacramient (p. 64), or the Apocrypha to be Scrip- 
ture (pp. 216. 220. 346. 1840, . . I do not cite passages which at 
first glance appear stronger, because in them quotations of genuine 
and spurious books are so mingled, as to admit of a reference to 
Scripture, injudicious indeed, but not untrue); and no unse man 
will subscribe to five or six hundred pages more than is called for. 
Upon moot points, no honest man will teach less, no conscientious 
man will teach more, than is taught in the documents to which 
his hand is set; he may have excellent— even though they be 
erroneous — reasons for declining to subscribe, he can have none— 
(at least none that will bear examination) — for doing violence to 
the terms of his subscription; . . its very purpose " being to secure 
in certain matters, uniformity of public worship and of public 
instruction, that the devout religionist may find, in any comer of 
the realm, opportunity to fulfil his duty, without fear of having 
feith perverted or pious feelings outraged*.'* With much want of 

* Charles I. — whose theological papers at Newcastle with Henderson, and 
at the Isle of Wight, deserve to be better known — submitted a manuscript 
prayer to one of the most distinguished ministers, who, after (as he well might) 
censuring it as abominable, found it to be an extemporaneous efiusion of his 
own, taken down by the king some weeks before. Compare South's two 
sermons upon Eccl. v. 4. (To South I. 426. 1813, add Dr Glocester Ridley's 
Moyer Zectures TV, note*^; and for Weir, see Sir Walter Scott's very poor 
Demonology 319. 1830.) 

The anonymous but friendly author of An Account of the Uut ffoures of the 
late Benowned Oliver Lord Protector, wherein you have hie frame of Spirit, 
eoDpreeeed in hia Dying Worde, upon hie Death-bed, Together loith hie last 
Prayer, 1659 (in the British Museum; the vnriter was Underwood, groom of 
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thought it is sometimes urged, that our formularies are useless 
because they are subscribed by persons entertaining very opposite 
sentiments among themselves. The fact that such persons can 
honestly subscribe, is proof positive that, so for as the formularies 
are concerned, what we long for — " the auoydyng of diuersities of 
opinions, and the establishing of consent touching true religious- 
is attained. And therefore the &iult, when it exists^ is not in 
themy but in the individuals who, hamng ex animo (accepted ihs 
Articles^ <£rc. m those poirUa which they involve^ either stop short of 
them or travel beyond them, and so minister offence by subsequent 
divergence. See Waterland II. 287. 307. 333. (=312. 335. 365.) 
*^ Since it is an intolerable wrong unto our Church, that they who 
live by it should distract themselves from the obedience thereof 
and so either be separatists, or else be a distinct Church in a 
Church, to the great scandal and offence," kc. Archbishop Abbot's 
letter 25 Feb. 1613 in Ebington's Uasher I. 32.— The terms of 
subscription in the 36th Canon are very though tfiilly worded: that 
which has been cleared of incrustation and is in daily use, is 
broadly affirmed to contain Tiothing contrary to the Word of God; 
while of the new formula i( is only said that the subscriber o^ 
lorjoeth - - cmd acknowledgeth as agreeable to the Word o/God, The 
clause is based upon the canon of 1571, quoted on p. 138 above j 
see also our Art. XXXYL If therefore there be any difference. 



bis bedchamber) — ^affords us, in pages 4 and 6, " a taste'* of ** the wonderful 
insight hee had attained unto, and clearness in the Covenant of Grace - - as it 
was taken from himself on his death-bed." 

"Whatsoever tim ihau hast, doeH, or shdU eommUf if you lay hold vpon free 
Grace you are safe,** The doest or shaU, in connection with whaisover, scarcely 
bear out the accompanying commentary, . • "He did not mean that it was 
safe to sin, no, the laying hold of the Covenant implies Faith and Repentance, 
which the Gospel requires, with new Obedience." Compare a dialogue with a 
solifidian in Southey*s Westey, ch. 14 (II. 198, 199. 1846), and see Abp, 
Laurence's Av;thmtic Dpewmeivts 39. 45, 46. 18 19. 

Lady Fairfax relates that Cromwell, as death drew nigh, asked of his 
chaplain, Dr Goodwin, if it were true that the elect can never suffer a final 
reprobation t and was answered. Nothing is more certain, ** If so, I am safe; 
for J hiuyw that I once was in a state of grace - - Tes, I am safe,** Memoirs of 
Oliver CromweU and his Children III. 236—141 (also 214—219). 18 16. In 
No. 236 of Leslie's Rehearsal, a View of the Times (2nd edit. 1750. VI. duod.) 
this is told on the authority of Dr Bates, the Protector's physician. 

Luther sometimes used language much to be regretted; see Dr W. H. 
HiU's valuable sermons on The Temptation 170. 1844. Very different it. 
thai of Gnuuner, Latimer, and Luther himself, in Abp. Laurence's Lectvre$ 
S8|« 365. 1838. See Mr Young's explanation. Sermons 239. 1822. 
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the Prayer-book has the higher attestation; but both naturally 
harmonize, as being the work of the same parties. 

(*) "Take this proposition, as all propositions moraUy uni- 
versal are to be taken ; as meaning that a natural principle of evil 
still subsists in all men, and that evil thoughts and desires do fre" 
quently arise in the hearts of the best men, and almost perpetvMly 
in the hearts of bad ones ; and our own consciousness and experi- 
ence will convince us of the truth of it. And, indeed, was it not 
for the intervention of the Divine Grace, more general and power- 
ful, perhaps, than we are aware of, the effects of this depravation 
might be as bad as they were in the antediluvian world, when 
* every imagination of the thoughts of the heart of man, was only 
evil continually.' Gen. vi. 5." Archdeacon Tottie^s Charge 1772. 
p. 381. of his Sermons 1775. 

(•) deservkh. For the comparative gentleness of this, consult 
Archbishop Laurence 260. 1838; and his Vindication IL 141. 
1827. 

(J) damnation: ie. eondem/nation, jtidgement, as in the Com- 
munion Office and 1 Cor. xi. 29, 30. 

Bishop Roper's third Sermon upon Jonah, folio L 1550, re- 
bukes whoso ^^/or lucre or affeccio damneth hym the law quytteth/* 
so again in his fourth Serm^on, foUo IxxxviL verso. — ^Thomas 
Wyndham, of Felbrigg, Hint, in his will, 22 Oct. 1521. desires to 
be buried " loithout dampnable pomp, or superfluities.'^ Sir N. H. 
Nicolas' TestamerUa Vetusta IL 581. 1826. 

ThaJb thou and I he damned to prisoun. 

Chaucer's Palamon and Arcite 1177. 

Our wary reformers declined the Tnortem cetemam of the Augsburg 
and Saxon confessions. Archbishop Laurence 260. 

(®) doth remain: Gal. v. 17. Our present state is proba- 
tionary ; and, though graciously strengthened to vanquish, we are 
not yet enabled to destroy. 

Q The two Greek words are from Bom. viii. 6, 7. 

('") no condemnation: Rom. viii. 1. John iii 18. 

(") hath qfitsdfthe natu/re of: the reference is to Kom. vii. 7. 
Not being sin, properly so called, unless the will concur. ** The 
knowledge or thought of evil, is not evil; it is not what you know, 
but what you consent to.** Whichcote*s Aphorisms 841. 1753. 
The Calvinistic Assembly of Divines in their abortive attempt 
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(1643) at remodelling the Articles to more manifest conformity 
lirith their adopted system, changed these words into is truly a/nd 
properlyj . . thereby "indisputably attempting that^ which had 
been previously considered and rejected by our Reformers," Arch- 
bishop Laurence 67, 68. 260*. 

We cannot suppose, " that either the Apostle, or the compilers 
of the Articles, meant that the natural affections and appetites, 
directed to their proper objects, and moving in their proper sphere^ 
must necessarily raise in us sinful desires, by which alone they be- 
come sinful in themselves. Concupiscence begets evil desires; and 
evil desires must proceed from an evil principle. We must inter- 
pret the Article as we do the tenth commandment.** Archdeacon 
Tottie, p. 380, 1775. It is only when approved by the will in 
opposition to the known restrictions of God's law, that our affec- 
tions become truly and properly sin. 

* The same studied moderation appears at the close of the Thirteenth 
Article. (This last, without in the least confounding Bight and Wrong, states 
that such works — so done — ^possess not of themselves any accqftabUity in God's 
eyes, . . . and the very next article quotes Luke xvii. lo. Vitavi denique 
cidpamf non Icmdem merm. Herat, ad Pitan, 267. TTUnke not thy love to Cfod 
merita Ood's love to thu: His acceptance of thy duty, crwons hie own gifts in 
thee [from Salvian] : Man's love to Ood is nothing hut a faint reflection of OocTs 
love to man, Francis Quarles' Enchiridion III. § 95. 1658.) 
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PEEVIOUSLT to entering upon this most celebrated 
article, the masterpiece of those pious confessors and 
martyrs who carried out the English Reformation, it is most 
especially needful to premise, . . that much of the abstruseness 
—which, from the mind's pre-occupation with various con- 
flicting theories, is supposed to be inherent in it — ^will entirely 
be swept away, if we attend to the simple meaning in which 
it applies the two terms which form its title. For Calvin's 
tremendous dogma {Inst. III. 23. 7) which, in his own lan- 
guage {Inst III. 23. 1), makes the reprobate perish far no 
other reason than its being the divine pleasure^ to exclude 
them from the inheritance of His children, consult Dr Glo- 
cester Ridley's Letters III. 68—77. 82. 1768^. GoD, more 

** How alien such notions are from the style of inspiration, and even of 
the Jewish Church, may be understood from pages a 17 — 219 and 363 — 374 of 
Bishop Jebb*s Scicred LUeraJtwrt 1831 ; consult also Ezek. xviiL 19 — 3a. Not 
a few of our ablest divines during the seventeenth centuiy — Hales, XJssher^ 
Jackson, More, Sanderson, Tillotson, are but a portion of the Ust; 

ol d' (bfOpiOTOi irlwes rfffcuf r&re, koX fiiya XPV/^ yty dirrtnf. 

TdecUidu apud Aiken. VI. a68. 

(compa/rt George III. in BoeweWe Johnson, under a.d. 1750. set. 41) — bad 
been trained in predestinarian tenets, and flung off the fetters. 

Respecting Abp. (Jssher, the "three good hands" in Waterland II. 346 
(=381) are Bryan Walton, Peter Gunning, and H. Thomdike, see Collier II. 
868. Hey lY. xvii. § 14. A letter of his, 13 May 1645, says that his Bodjf 
<ff Divinity (reprinted 1 841) is "in divers places dissonant from my own judg* 
ment, [and] may not by any means be owned by me.'* Worhe by Elrington 
I. 248. see also 289. In another instance he had to complain of like usage. 
Grey's NecU II. 231. 441. 385. 1736. 

^ Bom on board the Gloucester £ast-Indiaman in x7oa, died in Nov. 1774. 
— His son wrote the Talee of the Oenii, finished only just before his decease^ 
Feb. 1765. 
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wisely wrote our old Reformers in 1543, " is naUuraUy good, 
& loilletA al men to he satied, and carethjbr theniy dhprauideth 
all ihyng hy whyche they may he saued^ excepte hy their aume ' 
malice Oiey wol he euyl, and so hy rightwms iudgem&fU of Qvd 
peryshe and he loste. For truely men he to theym selues the 
autours of syn and damnation. Ood is neyther autaur of 
synne, nor the cause of damnation^ J^ 

Until the time of Calvin, who presumed, in an unhappj 
hour, to alter its received signification^, the word peedesti- 
NATE — in exact agreement with its use in the New Testa- 
ment", Rom. viii. 29, 30. Eph. i. 5 to 11, (in the Old Testa- 
ment it occurs not once; Acts iv. 28. 1 Cor. ii. 7 do not di- 
rectly concern us) — ^was for some centuries employed only of 
them that should, as faithful servants, enter into the joy of 
their Lord**. 

*^ From the Article of FrtewyU, reprinted in Appendix N. of NaieM on 

the OospeU 1838 — 1840. II. duod Augustin has been maligned as a Mani- 

cbsean; but though for a time he attended their schoola^ he was neyer a 
member of the sect. The suspicion of his &talism can be eflTectnallj disproved. 
His two main positions are : i, against the Maniohseans^ that Adam and the 
Angels sinned J)y abusing their freewill ; 2, against the Pela^^ans^ that man's 
will thus oorruptly biassed can only be restored by grace. Aug. ixmbra a 
Epistt, Pelag, IV. 3. 

^ velad vUam vd ad moriem prcBdeatincUum dicimui, Galv. Inst. III. ir. 5. 

^ Observe that in these passages, St Paul designs encoudragemmi, and not 
the contrary. He places the Divine foreknowledge as the basis of the wholo 
(Bom. viii. 29) ; for, without that, we might doubt our being personally in- 
terested, and whether any will at last attain the jHroffered boon would be mere 
hap-hazard, . . because, using both words in their classical sense, where there is 
no prescience there is no prevention. But God's predestination was complete, 
the moment that His purpose was formed ; even if we suppose that the means 
of its accomplishment were yet to be evolved. 

Observe farther, that St Paul speaks of the predestination of grace here 
as introductory to the glory predestinated for hereafter. For our deetion to 
the first (which should console us under every worldly trial), we can assign no 
reason whatever beyond God's sovereign will ; bat our admission to the second 
—though originating likewise in the same Will — depends upon & thankftd and 
dutiful use of the earlier privilege. 

f 3 Archbishop Laurence's Bampton Lectures 145. 1838. 

This volume by the late Archbishop of Cashel, whose long and blaraelen 
\\£e was closed 28 Dec. 1838, reflects more light upon the composition and 
meaning of our Articles, than — the Bible being, of course, excepted — all others 
put together. 
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The Bomanists, however, — ^I shall gladly borrow the pef- 
spicuous statement of Bishop Copleston — " taught a predesti- 
nation founded on foreseen good works or merit, while the 
first Reformers, rejecting this with abhorrence, held a predes- 
tination which was equivalent to fatalism. This error, how- 

Augustin, &c. used proedest, of punishment also, Aug. de Animd et ^vm 
oriffine TV, ii (aZ. 15). Bp. Pearson's Minor Works I. 247. 249. 1844; thus 
the first book <id Monimum of Fulgentius, A. D. ^507, is entitled De dujplici 
Freed, Dei, wherein he says— guof prcedestinavU ad gloriam, prcedesHnavit ctd 
juttiUam: quoa autem prcedestinavU ad pcenam, non prwdettinavit ad culpam. 
I. 15 (or, as he expresses it in 5, W interitum mpplicii, non ddicH; neque ad 
malum quod injutU admiUimt, ted ad cruckAum quern, jutUmm^ paJtieniwr), At 
length a very judicious distinction was made, confining prasdett, to the saints ; 
and prcesciti was employed of those that should go down into the pit. This is 
drawn in Prosper, Reepons, ad Capp, Oall, 14, 15. Praxleetinavit eos quoa elegit; 
reliquos vera reprobavit, id est, ad mortem cetemam prasacivit peccaiuros. Pet. 
Lombard I. dist. 40 : respecting this last quotation we may observe that, the 
scholastic, and calvinistic, acceptation of reprobate (reprohus) was unknown to 
the early writers ; who, like our own Homilies (in which neither reprobation 
nor predeatinaiion ever occurs), confine it to the Scriptural sense of 'coming 
short of standard fineness.* i Cor. ix. 27. ("become reprobate"). Bp. 
Pearson's Aftnor Works 1. 245. 1844, and the word itself implies a trial. 
Prov. xvii. 3. 2 Con xiii. 5 — 7. Heb. vi. 7, 8. An excellent sermon, tA« 
Nature of Beprdbation, was printed by Mr Cooper of Fomcett St Mary, 
Macmillan 1859 : the passage of Owen Feltham (Cooper 56) is from his ^Aeo- 
logical papers i66i fol. not reprinted by Pickering 1840. 

(On the partial Calvinism of the church of Rome, especially Aquinas and 
the Dominicans, see Dean Tucker's Letters to Kippis 84—88. 1773; a great 
oversight in which is corrected by Archdn. Todd xxxvi. i8i8. Tucker ex» 
pressly excepts Justification.) 

Hoc etiam aecuvdd^ fidem eathoHcam eredimus, qudd acceptA per haptiamuMk 
gnUid omnes baptieati, Christo auxUiante et cooperante, qua ad saliUem perH' 
neni, possint, et debeant, si fidelUer laborare voluerint, adimpUr^. Aliquos verd 
ad malum divind potestate prcedestinalos esse, non solikm non credimus, sed etiam 
si suM, qui tamtum malum credere velint, eum omni detestaHone Ulis anathema 
dieimtu. [Whereas Calvin pronounces the wicked IDEO IN banc pmuvita'* 
TMM ADDICT08 ' " od gloriom ^fus sud damnations iUustrandam, Calv. Inst, 
III. 24. 14. of. L 18. 2.] ffoo etiam salvbriter prcfitsmur ei credimus, qudd m 
omMi opere bono, non nos incipimus et posted^ per Dei misericordiam €u(juvamurj 
sed ipse ndbis nullis praxedentibus bonis meritis (or as they say above^ non per 
bonum natures sed per graJtiam Dei), et fidem tit amarem sui prius inspirett, ut ek 
baptismi sacraanenta fidelUer requiraimus, et post bapUsmum eum ipsius adjutorio 
ea qwB sUti sunt piaeita implere possimus, CoociL Arans. II. (at Orange) 
canon 25. A.D. 529. 
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ever, as they advanced in the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
was by degrees abandoned; and a doctrine more truly Scrip- 
tural succeeded; that of predestination through Christ of aJl 
those who should build their faith on him**." 

The first consequence of predestination, is an election of 
certain individuals, out of the great mass of the Grentiles and 
of the Jews, into the pale of the visible church in this world, 
with the object and intention of their obtaining eternal hap- 
piness hereafter, but still with the fall moral possibility 
(through their own perverseness) of their not attaining it. 
Its moving cause was solely the good pleasure of God's mer- 
ciful, though absolute and imcontroUable, sovereignty; and 
St Paul, addressing all the Ephesian and all the Colossian 
converts as elect, makes the church and the elect perfectly 
commensurate. Compare Hooker's Disc. ofJustif. § 7.*^ 

The true character of the Article, is accordingly presented, 
with great happiness of expression, by Archbishop Laurence, 
in saying that it teaches a predestination, which the Christian 
religion eaplains and the Christian life exemplifies^^. 

How rigorously its wording adheres to Scripture, may be 
seen in Dr Winchester's Dissertation 20^26, 1803 (1808); to 
be compared with Dr Hey IV. 17. § 32. 1822. " 8gr, in 
those mutters I am so fearful, that I dare not speak further ^ 
yea almost none otherwise than the very texte dothe {as it wer) 
lead me hy the handP Bp. Eidley's answer to his chaplain 
Bradford (between 16 Jan. and 9 Feb. 1555. Abp. Laurence 
Auth. Docam. xxx. 1819). Bp. Coverdale's marginal note 
is. He m^aneth here the matter of God's election. Coverdale's 
Martyrs' Letters 65. 1664. In a subsequent letter to Brad- 
ford (Martyrs' Letters 40), Ridley says — " sodayne chaunges 

s* From the valuable Appendix, i8i — aip, to Bishop Copleston's first work 
on Necessity, 1821. (The writer of A Letter to Edw. CoplesUm JD.D, -ko, hy 
Philaleihes Cantahrigienns, Load. 182a. was the late Bishop Kaye; who sub- 
sequently printed eight pages of Remarks upon Dr Cople»Um*9 Answer to the 
objections of Philalethes Ccmt.) We shall find that incomparable advantage 
will accrue, if we acoustomably discriminate between predestination, predesti^ 
note and predestmarianism, predestinarian. 

w See Appendix P. of Notes on the Gospels 1838 — 1840. II. duod. 

^ Archbishop Laurence's Bampton Lectures 156. 159. 164. 187. 1838. 
£ph. i. 4, &c. ii. 10. 
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wythont substantial and necessary cause,' and the heady set- 
ting forth of extremities I did neuer loue." 

When Augustin in A. D. 427 broached his peculiar views 
(Aug. De Prcedest. 3), he was at once taxed with novelty, and 
vainly sought to elude the charge, Aug. De Peraev. 19. 23. 
A. D. 429. Calyin, dissembling that remonstrance and failure 
{Inat III. 23. 8), heightened the system by the addition of 
harsher and more repulsive features. While both limit eUction 
to the favoured few irreversibly decreed to happiness, this 
broad difference distinguishes Calvin's tenets from his prede- 
cessor's, . • Augustin^^, a man of kind and tender feelings, be- 
lieved that those who, by lacking the grace of perseverance, 
fail to attain heaven at last, have yet been truly regenerated 
and justified ; while Calvm— bringing in the inamissibility 
of grace, which had never been heard of except among the 
Valentinian heretics and one or two later but inconsiderable 
fanatics'^ — insists {Inst. III. 24. 6) that God's grace is vouch- 
safed solely to those who are inevitably destined to final sal- 

i' AuguBtin, the greatest of uninspired teacliers in the Church, has been 
taunted with advancing inconsistent sentiments. We cannot be much sur- 
prised if a writer so voluminously engaged in controversy, has laid him- 
self open to such an imputation. But many, whose opinions are of value, 
concur in Bp. Overall's charitable judgment, that (though Yossius, p. 666, 
found in his works four interpretations of i Tim. ii. 4; for which see T. K. 
Arnold's Theol. CriHc 6t. 63, 64. 1852) — with due allowance for human im- 
perfection — the contradiction is not greater than is naturally incident to main- 
taining truth when impugned from directly opposite quarters. 

^ Aug. held that genuine fsdth, with justifying and regenerating grace, 
may be lost totally and finally. Aug. de Corrept, et Orat, 6. 8, 9. 13. (al. 
9. 18 — ao. 40.) PrcBdett, 14 {al, 26 sqq.). See Yossius ITm^ Pelag, YI. thei, 17, 
YII. pt. i. th^, 3. Bull Apol. YII. 19 — 22. 

Though Luther sometimes employed veiy incautious expressions, in- 
amissible grace was never a Lutheran tenet. Abp. Laurence's Bampt, Leet, 
162, 365. 1838. See tvJbnoU to note (15) below. — Luddus and Gottskalk (a.d. 
847) preceded Oalvin. 

Gottskalk maintained: i. Deum, sieuU quatdam pnedetUnami ad vUam 
CBtemam; tic et alioe ad mortem astemam prcBdeeHndtte, 2. Deum non vdU 
0WM8 hominee salvos Jleri, sed dwntaacat eos qui saHwsiviwr, 3. Chrutwrn salvor 
torem nostrum non fuisse cnuj^fixum nequs mtnimmi pro redemptions totius 
mvmd^ hoe est, pro redemptione et salute omnium hominum, sed tantiim pro his 
qui salva/niur, 4. JHabolum non posse ad se rapere unum eorum, pro cujus 
redemptione Deo paitri suo Dominus sanguinem suvm pretiosum ^ffudU* Arch- 
bishop Hincmar*s LeUer to pope Nicholas /. 
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vation**. And frequently where Calvin's commentaiy is to 
all appearance orthodox, this tacit reservation must be un«* 
derstood; as is plain from his note upon Eph. v. 26. The 
diversity of view may be more exactly appretiated, by con- 
trasting the (so-called) Lambeth Articles (1) as at first Cal- 
vinistically drawn by Whitaker the celebrated professor at 
Cambridge; and (2) as brought more into accordance with 
Augustin by Whitgift's assessors, whose comments will be 
foimd in Mr Hardwick's excellent History of the 39 ArticleSf 
2nd edit. 1859; and (3) as again modified by Hooker, in his 
Works I. cii. II. 596. and Answ. to Travers §§ 22, 23. edit. 
Keble 1841 or 1846; it must also be remembered that they 
never were admitted by our Chur^' 
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^ Calvin's assurance of final salvation to the regenerated, was deddedlj 
renounced at Lambeth. "Not only Calvin, but almost every Calvinist whose 
writings I have perused^ speaks of himself as an Elect, and as certainly to be 
JBaved." Dean Kipling 24. 2nd edit, (with further Appendix) 1802. On the 
other hand : Quia enim ex muLtitudine Jidelium, quamdiu in hoe mortalitate 
vivitur, in numero proedestinatorum m etae prcBsumatf Aug. de Corr^. et 
OrcU. 13 (a2. 40). 

Calvin held none redeemed, and none regenerate^ who are not also eleot in 
his sense {i.e. irreversibly decreed to heaven). 

Aug. held aU baptised persons, infants included, to be regenerate, . • but 
not elect unless gifted with the further grace of perseverance. Though how- 
ever he thus usually teaches, in Civ. Dei YII. i . he admits the application of 
"elect" to all baptised, with a further election among them, • • exactly aa 
there is a double predestination, to grace and to glory. 

Mr Faber, who (Difficvltiee of Jtomanism 3rd edit. 1853) heavily reproached 
Bp. Trevem and Mr Husenbeth with their ill-luck among the early fathersy 
was himself content to rest his own theory of the Prim. Doctr, of Regeneration 
1840, solely on Augustin, . . and Augustin he persistently mistook. See Mr 
T. K, Arnold's Hemarkt 1843, and Bp. Bethell*8 Letter 1846. 

^^ Universal grace — "which one doctrine, pursued in its just consequenoes^ 
is sufficient to overthrow the ^ whole Calvinistio scheme of the five points." 
Waterland II. 348. 350 (=383, 386)--is affirmed in our Arts. VIL XXXI. 
Catechism, Communion Office, and was to be seduloudy pressed by the English 
envoys at Dordt 16 18. 

The reeistibility of grace, in the collect for St Barnabas; cf. also Horn, for 
Bogation-week, pt. 3. p. 438. Oxf. 1840. 

Drfectible personal acceptance, in Art. XYI. in the Daily Absolution, the 
3rd collect for Advent, the 4th and 13th after Trinity, the Office for Burial, 
the Hom. on Falling from God, pt. i. § last and pt. 3. § i. Horn, of the 
Kesurrection 390. 1840. 
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Indeed during the first hundred years, the only mislikerg 
of our Articles, were Calvinists sympathising with their 
leader'*s undisguised mortification at the repulse of his ofiered 
aid. For Bradford's wish and failure respecting this very 
Article, January 1555, see Introd. to Abp. Laurence's At^ 
ihentic Documents 1819. The first Admonition^ avowed, in 
subscription, the necessity of " vaing a godly interpretation^ 
in a poynte or two which are either too spardy or ela tdo 
darJcely set doione;^' and the Second Admonition says, "i» 
deede the booke of the Articles of christian religion speaketh 
very daungerously of falling from grace^ which is to he r^- 
formed.^'' 43. 1672 duod. In 1587 this complaint against 
Art. XVL was reiterated, Dean Bridges' Defence 'p. 1309. 
1587 qu. In 1595, Dr Whitaker accuses Barret to Abp. 
Whitgift, of teaching " untndh^ if not against the Articles, 
yet against the religion of our Churchy ^ . . and owns that the 

"' The first Admonition complains of the Litany — " They pray that al men 
may be saued, & that they may be deliuered from thundering & tempest, 
whs no dUger is nigh;" and a dfefence of the Admonition, entitled ^'Certaine 
Articles collected awd taken (as it is thought) hy the Bishops^** &,c. duod. 

Imprinted we know where and whan, 
Judge you the place and [=if] you can. [15 7^]— 
instances Cain and Judas. Bp. Latimer's serm. for 23 Trin. says that "Christ 
9hed 08 much hUmd for Judaa <m for Peter - - - the fauUe being in him ondy 
and in nobody els;" and Bp. Hoper — "Thus the Scrypture aunswereth: that 
the promyse of grace appertayneth vnto eueiye sorte of men in the worlde, and 
comprehendeth them all, howe be it wythin certayne lymyttes and bo[u]ndes : 
the whyche yf menne neglecte, or passe ouer, they exclude theym selfes frome 
the promysse in Chryste. As Chain was no more excluded tyU he excluded 
hym selfe, then Abell: Saule, then Dauyd: Judas, then Peter: Esau, then 
Jacob." nouper*s Pref. to his Decl. of the x. holye Commaundem>ents, See 
p. xvii. of pref. to Winchester on Art, XVll. 1803. 

In the table of contents to the first Book of Homilies, we read . . . t^'. Of 
the Soduacion of qU mankynde, . . the second being itself entitled. An Homelie 
of the miserie of all mankynd, and of hys condempnation to death eueriastyng, 
BT HTB AWNE BTNNB. The latter (written by Archdn. Harpesfield) is prin- 
cipally from Melanchthon ; and much of the third is translated from the ex- 
cellent cardinal Cajetan (Thomas de Yio) on Rom. Opera Expos. Lugd. 1639. 
V. foL 

^ With this suggestion of non-natural interpretation, readers may compare 
Dr Maitland's Essc^s on the Reformation i — 41. 1849. (?-^ P* ^ mayney=: 
meynie.) 
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Calvinistic tenets were not concluded or defined hy public au- 
thority^ in her formularies; as was presently more disagree- 
ably shewn in the curtailment of his own proposals at Lambeth. 
In 1604 the nine assertions orthodoxal of the (so-called) Lam- 
beth articles, and other alterations, were vainly urged at Hamp- 
ton Court (Cai-dwell's (hnferences 178—180. cf. 225). In 1628 
the House of Commons protested vehemently against the 
literal and grammatical sense required in the Koyal Declara- 
tion then prefixed. The aim of the attempted revision by the 
assembly of Divines in 1641 may be perceived in note (10) 
below, and notes (4) (11) under the Ninth Article in this 
volume. See also Bingham's French Churches Apology 
Book II. 

p> Strype's Whitgift hook TV. apjsene^ta; XXY. p: 199. — "a plea false in 
fact, though he [Whitaker] might not be aware of it ;" see Waterland's Workt 
II. 343 (=377); and a similar misrepresentation by Neal, in Abp. Laurence's 
Auih, Documents idn, 1819. 

Abp. Whitgift's opinion is in Strype's Whitg. 441. 
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XVIL 
OF PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 



PREDESTINATION to life is the everlasting purpose of 
Ood^ whereby {before the foundations of the world were 
laid) he hath constantly decreed by his counsel^ secret to us^ to 
deliver from 'curse and damnation those whom he hath chosen 
in Christ (}) out of mankind^ and to bring them by Christ to 
everlasting salvation^ as vessels nuzde to honour (^). Wherefore 
they which be endued with so excellent a benefit of Ood^ be 
called according to Qod!s purpose by his Spirit worldng in due 
season {^): they through grace obey the calling: they be justified 
freely (*) : they be made sons of Ood by adoption: they be made 
like the image of his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ: they walk 
religiously {^) in good uH>rks, and at lengthy by God^s mercy ^ 
they attain to everlasting felicity. 

As the godly {^) consideration of Predestination, and our 
Election (J) in , Christy is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeak^ 
aile comfort to godly persons, and stich as feel in themselves 
the working (®) of the spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of 
the flesh, and their earthly mcTnbers, and drawing up their 
mind to high and heavenly things; as well because it doth 
greatly estailish and confirm their (*) faith of eternal salvation, 
to be enjoyed through Christ, as because it doth fervently kindle 
their i^) love towards Ood: So, for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually before their 
eyes the sentence of God's Predestination {^^), is a most danr 
gerous downfall {^^), whereby the Devil does thrust them either 
into desperation, or into rechlessness (^^) of most unclean living^ 
no less perilous than desperation. 

Furthermore, we must receive i^^) God's Promises in such, 
wise, as they be generally (^*) set forth to us in holy Scripture: 
And in our doings, that will of God is to be followed, which 
we have expressly declared unto us in the Word of God{^^). 
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(*) in Christ, It is of moment to note that these two words 
are an addition, made in 1562, to the passage as originally drawn; 
the purpose of their insertion being manifestly to shut out, if it 
were possible, the very smallest chance of misunderstanding; . . so 
that no one might imagine that the article countenanced, by even 
the very remotest implication, the fearful doctrine of arbitrary 
decrees ; against which it enters repeated protests in those parts to 
which notes ^, ', ", are attached. 

O vessels made to hcmour. See 2 Tim. ii. 16 — 21. 

Those who in the Article before us see only an adamantine 
Calvinism, and forget that it was drawn up according to Melanch- 
thon's wish (if not at his very instigation, Abp. Laurence 226. 
374. 198) to keep out Calvin's dogmas, and by persons who had 
rejected Calvin's proffered aid (iMd, 43. 145. 210. Dr "Winchester's 
Dissert, p. 40), . . will read with some surprise the following pas- 
sages of Arminius himself who was bom 1560 and died 1609. 
Prcedestinatio - - est Decretum Beneplaciti Dei in Christo, quo apfid 
se ah cetemo statuit jvddes - - viJtd, cetemd donate. — Fideles aiUem 
dicirmiSy rum qui tales propriis meritis aut virihus erant futwri, 
sed qui Dei heneficio gratuito et peciUiari in Christum eramJt credi- 
tuH, Disp, Publ XY. §§ 2. 7. p. 227 of Arminii Opera, Pranco£ 
1631. qu.=pp. 153. 155. Lugd. Bat. 1610. 

(^) dvs season. This might be thought to mean ^'bestowed 
upon each"— rPs. ix. 9, in the Prayer-book, has " a refuge in due 
time of trouble;" — ^but the original Latin opportwno, instead of 
pra^nko or even suo, justifies Archbishop Laurence's interpreting 
it "a proper, [or suitable] or favourable, period," , ,i.e, when (and 
when only, in the case of adults) it can prove effectual, by the 
co-operation of man's will*. Archbishop Laurence 172. 

• In wh£n we have (hat good will at the close of the Eleventh Article>y 
"when" is used in its sense of while; the Latin being dum (which oar Re- 
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(*) freely* : i, e, of His mere mercy, see page 25 of the Homily of 
ScUvaHon, and part iL page 15 of that Of the Misery of Mwa^ 1840; 
and the foregoing remarks on justification in these pages. Me- 
lanchthon's expression, Ut docecU noa causam electionia ease rum 
fu>siram digrdtcUem^ sed Christum; ne remote Gh/risto et Evangdio 
de Electione eogitemuSj sed cavsam electionis in promissione Ghristi 
guoercmvus, (Loci Theologici, cap. de Prcedest, Operaf I. 258 
verso), tallies precisely with Ne viribus nostris geri credam/as quae 
gnxtuitd Dei heneficentid et injmitd honitate indidgentur, in cap. 22 
de Hceres, of the EeformaMo Legv/m Ecdesiastica/ru/m, This work — 
which in many parts is a contemporary paraphrase of .our Articles, 
for^ though first published by direction of Archbishop Parker, 
1571, it had been drawn up under Cranmer's eye— with collations 
of the precious MSS. in the British Museum, was reprinted 
Ox£ 1850. I am informed that portions of it may be tracked in 
the Be Regno Christie or some other of Sneer's Scripta AiigUccma, 
Bafile 1577. 

Q VKdk rdigiousty, Not as exempt &om human infirmity, 
but by habitual endeavour; Heb. xiiL 18. and the Fifteenth 
Article. 

(^ the godly; i,e, not absolute or irrespective, but with re- 
spect to &ith in Christ ^working by love. (Page 97 of the chapters 
from John Playfere's AppeUo Evomgdiwrn 1653* reprinted with a 
pre&ce by Bishop Van Mildert^ in Number V. of the " Ghmrchr 
manCs Remembrancer^^ 1806.) 

At the second Hampton Conference (180 of Dr Cardwell's 
C(mfeT&fioes, 2nd edit. 1841), Bancroft observed that '^we should 

formers preferred to the quum of Aug. de QraJt, et Lib, Arb, 33). — See Aicih- 
biflhop Laurence loi &;c. 303—306. 

* The Latin is gratis, — Of the Pelagian tenet grcAiam. Dei seetmdiim merUa 
nottra dari (Aug. contra 1 EpisU. Pelag, I. 4. § 8, and de Oeatia Pdag. 14. § 30), 
Augustin says, . . hoc ed gratiam wm este gratiam, quia ideo gratia voccUur 
quod gratis datur, De Chat, et Lib. Arh, 5. ai. a.d. 4^6. 

t Melanchthon's Works were published by the amiable Peuoer, Witteb. 
1561 — 1564. lY. folio; again, at the same place, 1601. Y. folio; and by 
Bretscbneider and Bindseil, Hake 1834— 1860. XX Y III. qu. Luther*s Latin . 
Works were printed with a preface by Melanchthon, Witteb. 1550 — 1551. 
YII. folio; with the Grerman works as well, by Walch at Halle 1740 — 1753. 
XXIY. qa. Le Clerc edited the collected works of Erasmus, Lugd. BtA* 
1703 — 1706. XL in X. folio; the Adagia are in II; Epittt, in III; Ap(h 
phthegnu in lY; N. Tett, in YI ; Paraphrcue in YII. Majansios those of Lud. 
Yives, Yalentin 178a. YIIL qo. The excellent Cardinal Sadolet't were 
printed, Yeron» 1737 — 1738. lY. qu. and Cassander^s Paris. 1616 fol. 

12 
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reason rather ascendendo than descendendo,** which aooordit with 
Melanchthon*s phrase a posteriori (Loci Theologid 258. apud Abp. 
Laurence 371,) so rudely assailed in Calvin's /tut III. 24. 3. — 
''In describing predestination and the effects of it, the Article 
orderly begins with the cause and proceeds to the effects: bat 
then it teaches us &om the effects to infer the cause. We must 
feel in ourselves the working of the spirit of Christy before the 
consideration of our election in him can give us comfort." Dr 
Glocester Kidley's Letters III. 64, 65 (quoting Bishop Hall's 
sermon upon 2 Pet. L 10)> and 11. 161. 1768. Compare also 
Bishop Latimer's sermon for Septuagesima 1552^ in Dr Win- 
chester's Biasertatian 64. 66. 1803 (1808)* 

Fides ergo qtUB per dUectionem operatur si est in vobis, jcun 
pertinetis ad prasdestirmtos, vocatos, justificatas: ergo eresetU in 
vohis. Fides enim quoe per dUectionem operatur, sine spe esse 
non potest. Aug. serm. 158. § 7. 

Q our election: this means as Christians generallj. The 
Latin here is slightly ambiguous ; but the English proves that, in 
the framers' intention, nostrce was quite unconnected with prcBdes- 
tinationis (which is thus represented as relating generally to the 
purpose of redemption by Christ), but belongs solely to decticmisj 
which, by the very meaning of the term, is necessarily applied to 
a particular class visibly in possession of certain privileges. 

(^ the working: i,e, the influence; not merely the Spirit— 
for that might be the delusion of our own imagination — but its 
effects. 

(^ their (bis). The Latin is nostram — nostruniy meaning col- 
lectively in a reli^ous, and not theirs individually in a personal 
capacity; or, in other words, not as individuals, but as Christians, 
in a character common to us all, and one to which alone confidence 
in eternal salvation is attached. (Archbishop Laurence 175.) If 
I may pretend to offer an opinion, I should say that their was 
adopted for the English edition, in order to put before the reader 
or hearer, in strong and unmistakeable relief, the qualiUes implied 

* "Hope followes the nature of ¥aiih; and siioh as the faith is, saeh is the 
hope: Both must be in Domino, in the Lord; or neither can be true." Ardi- 
bishop Laud's serm. 24 March i6ai. el Xptar^ 6pQw rpix^it, jroXAt Tp4x^h 
KoX KardTewe rhv dp6fiov el di irpbs &\\o rt cwe^ufp pkdTeis, eUc^ Kol luirnff 
ffxeddea, Nicephorus Chumnus (whose daughter married John son of the 
Emperor Andronicus Paleologus) in Villoison** Aneedota Grma 74. I78i« 
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in the words such aafed - - things: indeed, our idiom might alone 
account for the change. 

1^^) God^s predestination. It is again most essential to ob- 
serve, that neither "in Christ" nor "by Christ" is here said; see 
note (*) above, and Dr Winchester's DissertcUion 51. 81. 1803 
(1808). 

"The bare and naked sentence; that very decree itself" which 
is expressed in the first of the Lambeth Articles*, " That God hath 
predestinated some men to Life, and hath reprobated some to Deaths 
without any mention or consideration of Christ, of Faith, of Grod's 
Prescience or any other of his attributes." (Playfere 101. 1806). 

" The sentence^ therefore, of Predestination, without reference 
to the mcmner of it, is a downfal ; but the m^anner of it, our being 
chosen in Christ, is the fountain of all comfoi*t and hope, and god- 
Hness." (Playfere 103. 1806.) 

Consult 1 Thess. v. 9; 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

(") downfal: expresses a "sheer descent," in Kyd's Spanish 
Tragedy J 111. 101 of Dodsley's Old Plays by Collier 1825. This 
portion of the Article appears suggested by Luther^s language 
apud Bp, CopUstorCs Enquiry 202, 203. 2nd edit. 

* The nine assertions orthodoxaU of 20 Nov. 1595, the first grand effort to 
make Calvinism the accredited doctrine of the Church of England. The best 
account of them is in the fourth book of Strype's Whitgifi, and the Appendix 
to EHs' ArtictUorum XXXIX, Dtfensio, 2nd edit. Cantab. 1694 duod. 
Waterland II. 340—353 (=374 — 390), and NoweU's Ansfwer to Pittas Oxon, 
X14 — 117. and edit. 1769; consult also the end of Hooker's Answer to the 
"Christian Letter," and page cii. of Mr Eeble's preface to his works 1841. 
The Dordt Articles are given from Tilenus, in Heylin's Quinqu. History I. 
vi. 7 (with his Misc. Tracts 168 1.) 

See Nowell's Answer to Pietas Oxon. 95, 96. 1769. A profligate land- 
grave of Thurin^^a — who^ like Tiberius, was persuasionis plenus omnia faJto agi, 
Sueton. Tih, 9 — ^replied to his friends* remonstrances, Si prcedestincUtis sum, 
nvUa peccaia poterunt mihi regnwm ccelorum avferre; si prcescittis, nvMa opera 
mihi iUvd vdUhwnt conferre. An objection, adds Heylin (I. iv. 10), "not 
more old than common ; but such, I must confess, to which I never found a 
iatisfactoiy answer from the pen of supralapsarian or sublapsarian within the 
small compass of my reading." The same presumptuous argument is forcibly 
stated in Dean Tucker's Sermons 40. 1776. 

Bp. Kaye observes the landgrave's overlooking that God likewise pre- 
destidBS the means; but a parishioner of Tonbridge, on being warned of the 
consequences of an ill-spent life, answered: "If I am in the number of the 
elect, I shall experience a call from God ; I shall therefore wait till He thinks 
proper to call me by His Spirit to a state of salvation." Sir Charles Har- 
dinge's Sermons on Election 1847. See also Augustm's aneodote, de Persev, 
15 (oZ. 38). 

12—2 
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(^') recMesaness, Thus the word is spelled in all the old 
copies; modem printers, instead of inserting the t and then oom- 
pleting the corruption by prefixing the w^ should haye contented 
themselves with converting the h into k. The word comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon recce, • . whence also we arrive at the Snglish 
rake (cf. the Greek cvcopos): there are few such undoubted in- 
stances of the ItKsiu d nan IvAsendo, The t began, however, to be 
inserted at an earlier period — 

/ Uft my fuUiiie aoUe, fvU like a retchleese mem, 

Geo. Turbervile's Letters in verse, oonceming Buana, 
in Hakluyt's Voyages I. 432. 1809. 

The loose and retchlesse lyuing of Popish PrdaUs, Webbe's Disc, of English 
Poetrie, 1586. II. 52 of Haslewood's Antient Critical Eeaays 1815. qu. The 
verb to recche occurs in Chaucer*s Man of Lowes* Prologue 4514. 

The word itself appears to refer more especiallj to " carnal," 
and the word desperation to " curious." The reader will find some 
frightful extracts in Archbishop Laud's Bemains by Wharton I. 
503. 1695. BrUish CrUic XXIIL 131. 133. 1838; and in the 
renowned Fiir FrcedeatinaPua {den gepredeatineeden Diefy by H. 
Slatius 1619, translated into Latin by Abp. Sancroft and two 
friends) re-edited by Bev. Lancelot Sharpe 1813. and in English 
by Dr Nicholls, dean of Middleham, 1814. 

(^') receive: ie, embrace, amiplecti, 

Q*) generally: meaning generically in opposition to indi- 
vidually ; not "for the most part" as opposed to "unusually," for 
in that case the Latin would be " plerumque" instead of generct- 
liter. The resemblance of this closing sentence to Melanchthon's 
Prodest piia tenere quod promissio sit tjmiversaliey nee debemua de 
voluntate Dei aliter jtcdica/re, qudbm jtiocta verhum reveUshJi/m {Opera 
rV. 499) is too explicit to be casiial. The parallel passage in our 
Beformatioy de Hseres. cap. 22, has ,. ,et promiseumes boinsy et 
minas malisy in sacris Scripturis gen^eraliter propositas; and Seck* 
endorf, book ii. sect. 43. § 5. 1694, quotes generalis promissio from 
Luther. Compare Archbishop Laurence 359. 374. 384 (Latimer 
upon Mat. xxii. 2, 3). 1838. "Row he it toe knowe by the Scrip- 
tv/re, tha^ not wythatandynge thys imperfection qf/ayth, ma/nye shall 
be saved, and lyhewyse n/otwytlistandynge thai Goddes promide be 
generall unto all people of the world (Mat. xi. Rom. xi. 1 Tim. 
ii. Gen. iii) yet many shall he damned,^^ Bp. Hoper L 261. 
1843; see also Calvin's own opinions in 1535, apud Abp. Lau- 
rence 347. 
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The misapprehensiorL of what was intended by generaiUy^ has 
produced another, in causing the conclusion of the paragraph to be 
looked upon as a ca/veai rather than an exhortation. BeautiAiUy 
does it, at once, guard hope from presumption, and practice from 
carelessness. €k)d has made promises to His church at large, 
insisting upon personal holiness; the individual Christian there- 
fore is so to walk, as to make his election sure, instead of forfeiting 
theprivileges of his calling (2 Pet. i. 10). He must strive to press 
onward* in his conflict, (2 Tim. iv. 7; 2 Cor. x. 4; 1 Tim. L 18,) 

* Q^amdiu envn vivimus, in etriomint «tcmii«, iA quamdiu in eerianUne, 
nulla est certa victoria. Hieron. adv. Pdag. II. 5. Aug. 8erm, laS. § 3 oZ. 5. 
PrcedestinaUo apud nos, dum in prcesentis vitce periculia veraamur, incerta est. 
Aug. Civ. Dei XI. la. because though perseyerance is certain of reward, we 
are as yet uncertain of our perseverance; contrast Calv. Inst. III. 24. 3 apud 
Abp. Laurence 371. Qui perseveraverit usque ad finemy hie salvus erit (Mat. 
X. ai); guicquid antejlnenh fuerit, gradus est, quo ad fastigium teUuHs ascen' 
ditur, non terminus quo jam culminis summa tenea>tur, Jsc. Cyprian de Unit, 
Bod. § 17. See Ps. Lxxxiv. 5—7. 

The issue of a struggle may be manifest to a bystander, long before it is 
perceived by the combatants. 

*' I have read a stoiy of a pious man, who, being much troubled about his 
election or reprobation, prayed earnestly that God would let him know 
whether he were predestinated to salvation. A voice answered him, What if 
you did hnowf To which he replied, that if he were sure to be saved in the 
end, how cheerfully could he despise all the allurements of flesh and blood, 
and with joy follow all the commands of Christ, even to the death ! Would you 
do aU this, said the voice, if you were sure to he saved f Which he having 
faithfully promised, the voice answered once more, 77ten do so, and you shall 
he sure to he saved.*' Leslie's Jffist. of Sin and Heresy XIU. § 1. The exact 
number of the saved is known to Gk>d, and cannot vary either by addition or 
by diminution : not by addition, because no bad shall be included; not by 
diminution, because no faithful shall be excluded, Bev. vii. 9 will neutralise 
the effect of the following formidable title-page: Moral H^fieetions on the num- 
her of the Elect, proving plainly from Scripture Evidence, So. thai not One in a 
Hundred Thousand {nay, probably not One in a Million) from Adam down to 
our tunes, shall he saved; hy Dr Lewis JDu Moulin, late Hist. Prof, of Oxford. 
liond. 1680. qu. On this topic Scotty the commentator, betrays strange com- 
placency and contradiction. His Note on Bom. v. 15 — 19 says, "supposed; for 
possibly we s}iall find our cox\jectures erroneous:" his Pract, Ohss. on ii — ii, 
''let us leam to adore His grace for providing so adequate a remedy for that 
awful catastrophe:" his Pract. Ohss. on ix, 12 — 33> "it is to be feared the Lord 
will be righteous in the destruction of an immense majority." With the auOwr's 
hut corrections and improvements. Wertheim and Macintosh 1851. 

The words "that no one take thy crown,*' Bev. iii. 11 (cf. ii. 10), which 
have been taken to imply that the salvation of one depends upon the room 
made by the rejection of another, really mean no more than that the prise may 
b« lost through carelessness. 
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knowing well, that the crown will be leiiued to no fidtiifiil soldier, 
and that, when won (1 Pet t. 4), it is not giren to his own desert^ 
but for the sake of Christ the onlj Savioor. For, as "wUkatU 
Faith U is imposMle io please God,'* so also does the same ao- 
thoritj assare ns, that "teithout HoUne$$ shall no wum see ike 
Lord" (Heb. xL 6. zii. 14.) Consolt also Abpu Lanrenoe 375; 
Bp. Pearson's Jiinar Works L 254. 1844. 

(") The leading positions of the Seventeenth Article^ are 
then briefly these seven : — 

(1) God, of BLis mere gracious pleasure*, hath predestined unto 
life in Christ persons elected into His chnrch; (2) who walking 
according to His Spirit shall by His mercy attain Heaven. (3) All 
Christians are elect; and, if they do heartily ob^ the SpiritTs 
guidance, may humbly trust— or joyfully hope — ^to be predestinate. 
(4) Condemning the unscriptund notion of God's arbitnuy predea- 
tination — i.e. irrespective of Christ — ^it implies that such as reject 
the grace of Christ perish by their own de&ultt, and not by divine 
predetermination; (5) nothing is expressly said in it of those to 
whom the Gospel has not been made known, . . whose case oomea 
under the Eighteenth Article, which we have already had occasion 
to consider in note Q^ to Athan. Creed. (6) God's promises are to 
Christ's church ; (7) the individual members whereof must pursue 
the prescript paths of His will J. 

Should any, who have carefully weighed the forgoing anno- 
tations, be of opinion — an opinion, I perhaps need not say, much 
at variance with my own — that the Seventeenth Article was de- 
signed to determine nothing^ . . I will submit further a few words, 
abridged from Dr Waterland's Works 11. 353 (= 390). The use 

• Bp. Jer. Taylor <m Baptim pt. II. § 6 fin bis Life of ChriMt, pt. I. 
tect. IX. disc. 6). The Article calls it a " counsel secret to us," for, exoc^ 
God's great mercy, we know nothing of the inducing causes. 

+ Horn, of Information of certain places of Scripture, pt. ii. 337. 1840. 

As this is the case, it is better to speak of not retaining, than of not reeekh 
ing, the gift of perseverance. Similarly, amissible grace is better said than 
drfectible. 

Augustin's perplexity at some not having the grace of peraeveranoe may 
surprise us ; but his second difficulty — why a person is summoned in one con- 
dition who might be, at another time, in the opposite condition, — ^is a difft- 
culty insoluble by man, and which will be solved for us hereafter. 

t ** That eternal election - • notwithstanding includeth a subordination of 
means without which we are not actually brought to enjoy what Gkxl secretly 
did intend ; and therefore to build upon God's election, if we keep not ourselves 
to the ways which he hath appointed for men to walk in, is but a self-deoeiving 
vanity." Hooker V. 60. 3. 
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of it may jet be greats . • (1) Am proFaniing any suspicion of our 
church running in with the GospeUera on one Inod, bt iJ» JM»- 
gicma* on the other. (2) It is special and determinate against the 
opinion of Samuel Huber — ^Mosheim CenJt. XYI. pt 2. cL i. § 44. 
— who taught an universal election (which in reality is no eUdion^ 
Clem. Alex. Strom. lY. 11. p. 599), and that all men by the death 
of Christ were brought into the state of grace and salvation. The 
Article confines itself to those that believe in Christ, and live up 
to that belief, persevering to the end. (3) It is so likewise against 
the opinion fisithered upon Origen that all, even wicked men and 
devils, shall at last be received to mercy; and further, against the 
Socinians, who deny Qod^B foreknowledge of future contingefncy\f 

* See Hooker's Amwtr to the "Christian Letter," II. 546, 547 edit. 
Keble 1841 or 1845. 

f See Bp. Pearson's Minor Works I. 176; 191. 955 tgg. 1844. 

Nothing — speaking generally — is necessary d parte agaUU, till it is done, 
God foreknows every way in which anything might be done, and the exact way 
in which it iffill be done ; to His perfect knowledge, nothing is contingent. In 
short, people puzzle themselves very needlessly, from not observing that con- 
tingency exists not in the event itself but in their own imperfect knowledge ; 
and that it fades in proportion as widening knowledge more nearly approaches 
to completeness. To different persons, the same thing at the same Ume, may 
be contingent and non-contingent; — and an event which has ceased to be 
contingent, may still remain uncertain. B in Australia owns a lottery-ticket 
to be drawn in London on i June. That ticket's contingent fortune ceases on 
that day so far as all in London are concerned, but to the owner — tfll possessed 
of authentic information — it remains a contingency, because till then he con- 
tinues equally unable to determine in what way the issue has been settied. It 
is very true, that after June i the conditions of the problem are slightly 
changed as regards B himself; because he knows that — wUett something hoe 
happened to postpone the drawing — the fate of his ticket is on that day decided, 
. . but certainty as to the drawing does not enable him to eliminate uncer- 
tainty as to the actual fortune of his ticket. 

We may remark further, that during the drawing, so long as B's ticket 
remains undrawn, a skilful actuary on the spot would be competent to estimate, 
more or less accurately, the increasing prokahUity of its obtaining an uncalled 
prize, . . and yet without much nearer knowledge of the final result; for sup- 
posing one prize, and two tickets of which B's is one, to remain at the last, no 
human ability can infallibly pronounce which shall win, • . while no one will 
pretend that either probability, or uncertainty, or "an even chance," affects 
the Divine intuition. 

The really insolvhle difficuUy does not arise from God's manner of knowing, 
but from God's actual knowledge (Bp. Warburton's D. L, book II. appendia^ \ 
i,e, it is whether, after all our persuasion of freedom, we are not enmeshed by 
subtie trammels which imperceptibly constrain, us to a particular course of 
action. It may be sufficiently answered, that the supposition of our merely 
running in a groove, derogates altogether from a suitable idea of the omni- 
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and admit no special predestination from all eternity. There may 
be other fiJse opinions particularly condemned by it ; but these are 
enough to show its use, even though we should concede that it 
pronounces nothing as to the main points between Calyinists and 
Arminians. 

A connected and popular view of the cognate Articles, will be 
found in the eleyenth and twelfth of Bishop Yan Mildert's post- 
humous sermons. 

scienoe and omnipotence of the Deity; see also the dose of note ^ under 
JutUf, through Faith, in this volume. 

" If we say indeed that God foreknows all things, because he has absolutely 
decreed whatever shall come to pass, this I grant does infer a fatal necessity ; 
and yet, in this case, it is noi God's foreknowledge, but his decree, which 
creates the necessity. All things, upon this supposition, are necessary: he 
foreknows, because they are necessary, but does not make them necessary by 
foreknowing them. But if this were the truth of the case, God's prescience, \ 

considered only as foreknowing, vfiould he no greater perfection of hnotoledge I 

them men have, who certainly foreknow what they certainly intend to do, and j 

it seems God can do no morel" Dean Sherlock's Disc, cone. Divine Pro* 
vidence, cf. Acts xxvii. 99. 31. 

See also Dr Marshall's Sermons II. 929. 934. 1731. Arehdn. Todd's VitU, 
Serm, cU Scarborough 182 1. Le Mesurier^s Visit. Serm. 1809. 

The Cambridge Tracts on Predestination 17 19 oct. contain Playfere's Ap* 
peUo, from which Bp. Van Mildert published extracts in Churchman's Remeni-' 
hrancer 1806; Dean Chr. Potter's Letter 1653; "Bp.Womook'a Exam, of Tilenui 
1658 ; Dr Thos. Goad^s Disputation concerning Necessity and Contingency in 
ihe Divine Decrees. 
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Piige 6 line 5 read taying (LonginuB 9) and serene 

9 note I add Opu» Imp, contra Jul, Pdag, YI. 35. 

9 note 1 add to and paragraph. And, though innocence is of itself 

a great perfection, the extent of Adam's origiDal perfect- 

ness is sometimes magnified to an undue extreme. 

15 note 6 read English; . . non enim eignacula ilia damnala eunt, eed 

succederUibvs opportuniorihtu deceeeenmt, Aug. £jn8t, 23. 

§4. 

31 line 9 from foot, read blasphemy: the striking difference upon this 

point between Aug. Tract. 1 10. § 6. and Caly. Intt. II. 
16. 2, may be seen in Mr Harvey on the Creeds 530. 1854. 

32 add to ind paragraph of first note. — The passage is a good example 

of 'many links to be supplied' (Michaelis in § 35 helow), 
as in the italicised words following : 'A mediator is not 
a mediator of one party, but of two {or m>ore)» Grod (em- 
phatic) is (eff not emphatic; and neither closely referring 
to the preceding iyds, nor directly contrasted with other 
parties) one party, and he is a common parent and un- 
changeable. Therefore the old entail is un-broken and 
takes effect non-obstante any subsequent proTisional 
arrangement.' OB, ' God is (els emphatic, cf. Rom. iii. 30) 
a common parent and unchangeable, and he is one of the 
parties. Therrfore &c'...The meaning is the same, though 
(slightly varying the punctuation) there are two ways of 
attaining it. In § 18 I had deliberately preferred the 
former, "in the present instance God is one party, and He 
never varies;'* and the substitution — made upon the 
printer's-proof — is perhaps for the worse, because (as I 
concluded before) the efs 6 Oeds of Rom. iii. 30 may be 
not directly parallel with GaL iii. so : better scholars will 
determine. I never doubted that Hermann (p. 130) is 
mistaken in saying that in Gal. iii. 30. the nominative, if 
it means ** is one party, "^^ should be 6 8^ 6e3s d eU, 

17 last line of § 22 read . . if, for 

38 note 3. This note is principally from Macknight; who, though 
pitiably ignorant of Greek and not always safe in his 
theology, is nevertheless an excellent commentator. 

31 line last, read 353. 359. 
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Page 34 line last of text, read ), 

48 line I a read 1849. and further remarks in his Vindic. replying to 

Archdn, Harrison, 1846), 

49 al^p is personified as Kp6yov (not XP^^°^) ^^h ^u^^* Herod. 900. 

57 line 13 add who is neither a "stranger" nor a "servant,*' bnt a 

"son." Gal. iv. 6, 7. 

58 Dr Balgwy thotUd begin " It can never be & matter of indiffereooe ia 

a thinking man, whether he is to be happy or miserable 
bejood the grave. • • • That 
6«-lia» 5 read Prophets, corroborating a trustful allegiance to Jehovah 
in times of painful obscuration, 

65 line 9 read Marc. xii. 18. 

66 line 19 read iii. i. 
69 lit paragraph of note e'. Beza and Aug. Epiit. 164. § 15, refer it 

to His preaching through Noah (2 Pet. ii. 5. Heb. zi. 7) 
during the preparation of the ark. 

— 2nd paragraph of note e* line 4 read P. , , which Aug. Epiet, 187. 

§ 6 would have abhorred. 

— and at end add This our ancestors termed His harowing of 

HeUf from the old Norman haro (=Aa Eou or Boul = 

BoHo) still used in the Channel Islands ; or from Islandic 

Aar()p= outcry. Tyrwhitt on Chaucer's Cant. T, 3186. 

Hue and cry is from 0. Fr. htter, pursue. Daines Bar- 

rington's Obse. on Statutes 150. 5 th ed. 1796. 
7a note m' line 4 read 255 . cf. Drithelm's vision in Beda lY. 9. or 

Southey's Vindieio! 176. 1826) 
I line 5 read Poseidon as nearest. 
75 line 12 add Our Lord's body after His resurrection,^ was either 

suhstantiaUy changed ; or changed as to its qualities, Iren. 

Tertull. Cyprian, Hil. Pictav. Aug. Ciff. Dei XII. 22. 

Leo, Greg. M.; (and thus glorified:) .. or (as is most \ 

probable) the same that had been taken down from the 

Cross. Ephraim, Greg. Nyss. Cyril Alex. Jerome, 

Epiphan. 
77 add to note u'. In Heb. iv. 12, 6 \6yos means, I think, as in 13. 

and Mat. xviii. 23: "the inquest {or reckoning) of God 

• • unto whom we have to render our account." 

81 note b' read impaired; Odyss. XI. X. 95. 389 — 393 were suggested 

by the visible feebleness of dying persons. 

82 last line of note c*, read 9, 13. 
84 line last /or next note read note k'. 

[What was to be substituted as note i', relating to Dr 
Goulburn's Bampton Lectures, has been accidentally 
mislaid.] 
T 17 line 2 read ed. Clerici), says that many 

— under YI. dele the misplaced iii. 13. 21. 
1x8 line 8 for 6* read b*. 
135 first line dde Aug. Tract, 59. §,i. which should be placed *t 

beginning of note t* 
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Page 138 line 6 of note add Bp. Barlow's PrineipUt approved hy Ch. tf Bom€ 

page 4. 1679 ^^* Falkner's ChrUtian Loyally 1684. 

141 note, rtad Boniface V. 

145 note t reasoning; "which some haying pnt away, concerning faith 
have made shipwreck." 



THE END. 
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